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RED AND WHITE ROSES. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 





RosEs the lover gives to his love; 

Roses we lay on the breast of death 
That nevermore fondest whisper can move— 
Which is the sweeter, answer and prove, 

Passionate love, or sleep without breath ? 


For love you burn with a crimson fire, 
For death you are pale as the winter’s 
snow; 
Warm for the one, with the heart’s desire, 
Cold for the other, since hopes expire— 
Which is the sweeter? When shall we 
know ? 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


_ 
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JUVENTUS SENECTUTIS. 








BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





Wuy should his shadow come back, in the 
rosy space : 
Of the orchard trees ? 
The thin white locks, and the delicate 
wrinkled face, 
And the cloud of bees ! 


His bow was bent in a moment of youthful 


rage, 
When the blood could thrill— 
What was the end but: poverty,censure, age, 
And a broken will ? 


Or what was left but the cramp, and the 
withered throat, 
And the halting knees; 
A garden bench and a stick, and a ragged 
coat, 
And a hive of bees ? 


Then Time indeed can ravish the heart 0 
all 
That it guards so well! 
Never! The fire was still in the sunken ball 
As the eyelid fell! 


But what is left, at last, when the race is 
run 
And the soul has ease ? 
An image comes to mix with the morning 
sun 
And the sound of bees! 
READING, CONN. 
>. 


THE UNANSWERED PRAYER. 








BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
** LORD, who am [, that Thou shouldst 
call 
Thy servant to a task so great— 
Forgotten in my low estate, 
I, void of wisdom, power, and all 
The needs that on such service wait ? 


“The people know not who Thou art; 
They would not heed my prayers or 
tears; 
A fugitive full forty years, 
Within the lonely desert’s heart, 
How could I move their hopes or fears? 


“T am not eloquent. My speech 
Is slow, my tongue is shorn of grace. 
I dare not take the prophet’s place, 
Without the prophet’s power to reach 
The heart of a despairing race. 


“Send whom Thou wilt! All choice is 
Thine: 
Thou canst fulfill Thy set decree 
Through other hands more meet to be 





Upborne in Thy so vast design; 
But Lord, beseech Thee—send not me!”’ 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1887. 








Had Moses failed to go, had God 
Granted his prayer, there would have 
been 
For him no leadership to win— 
No pillared fire, no magic rod, 
No wonders in the land of Zin— 


No smiting of the sea—no tears 
Ecstatic, shed on Sinai’s steep— 
No Nebo, with a God to keep 
His burial! Only forty years 
Of desert-watching with his sheep ! 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
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THE BANQUET OF LIFE. 
BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


In 1886, the American Social Science 
Association published a set of analytical 
topics covering the field of social science. 
The list isin many respects remarkable, 
and might repay the labor of an examina- 
tion, taking it as a specimen of analysis 
applied to social phenomena, and as a rev- 
elation of the conception of social science 
which prevails in some quarters. Among 
the other topics which the student is in- 
vited to discuss is this: ‘‘ The Banquet of 
Life, a Collation or an Exclusive Feast.” 
There is here a pardonable attempt at 
rhetoric. It is to be feared, however, that 
the student may be misled by the word 
‘** collation ” into the belief that the an- 
tithesis which is suggested is that between 
something cold and something hot in the 
way ofameal. The antithesis which is 
intended, however, is undoubtedly, that 
between a supply for all and a supply for 
a limited number. If there is any ban- 
quet of life, the question certainly is, 
whether it is set for an unlimited or for a 
limited number. 

If there is a banquet of life, and if it is set 
for an unlimited number,there is no social 
science possible or necessary. There would 
then be no limiting conditions on life, and 
consequently no problem of how to con- 
quer the difficulties of living. There 
would be nostruggle for existence. There 
would be no such thing as fitter or fittest. 
There would be no competition, no prop- 
erty, no monopoly, no inequality. Fresh 
air and sunlight are provided gratuitously 
and superabundantly, not absolutely, but 
more nearly than any other material 
goods, and we therefore see that only in 
very exceptional circumstances, due to 
man’s action, do these things become 
property. If food were provided in the 
same way, or if land, as a means of get- 
ting food, were provided in the same way, 
there would be no social question, no 
classes, no property, no monopoly, no dif- 
ference between industrial virtues and in- 
dustrial vices, and no inequality. When, 
therefore, itis argued that there is, or was, 
or ought to be, a banquet of life, open to 
all, and that the fact that there is no such 
thing now proves that some few must 
have monopolized it, it is plain that the 
whole notion is at war with facts, and that 
its parts are at war with each other. 

The notion that there is such a thing as 
a boon of Nature, or a banquet of life, 
shows that social science is still in the 
stage that chemistry was in when people 
believed in a philosopher’s stone, or medi- 
cine, when they believed in a panacea, or 
physiology when they believed in a fount- 
ain of youth, or an elixir of life. Many 
of the phenomena of the present seem to 
indicate that this group of facts is just 
coming under the dominion of science. 
The discord and confusion which we per- 
ceive are natural under the circumstances. 
Men never cling to their dreams with such 

















tenacity as at the moment when they are 
losing faith in them, and know it, but do 
not yet dare to confess it to themselves. 

If there was such a thing as a banquet 
of life, open to all comers, to which each 
person was entitled to have access just be- 
cause he was born, and if this right could 
be enforced against the giver of the ban- 
quet, that is, against Nature, then we 
should have exactly what we want to make 
this earth an ideal place of residence. We 
should have first of all a satisfaction which 
cost no effort, which is the first desidera- 
tum of human happiness, and which we 
have not hitherto ever seen realized at all 
except in the narrow domain of luck. 
Secondly, we should have abstract justice 
in Nature, which we have never had yet, 
for luck is of all things the most unjust. 
We should also have equality, which hith- 
erto we have fever found in Nature. 
Finally, we should have a natural right 
which could be defined and enforced, not 
against men, but against Nature. Now 
the trouble with natural rights hitherto 
has been that they could not be defined, 
that Nature alone could guarantee them, 
and that against Nature they could not be 
enforced. 

If we take the other alternative and con- 
ceive of the Banquet of Life as‘a limited 
feast, then we see at once that monopoly 
is in the order of Nature. The question of 
weal or woe for mankind is: What are the 
conditions of admission? How many are 
provided for? Can we, by any means 
open tous, increase the supply? But when 
we take the question in this form we see 
that we are just where we and our fathers 
always have been, forced todo the best we 
can under limited conditions, and the Ban- 
quet of Life is nothing but a silly piece of 
rhetoric which obscures the correctness of 
our conception of our situation. 

When men reasoned on social phenom- 
ena by guessing how things must have 
been in primitive society, it was easy for 
them to conceive of a ‘‘state of nature” or 
a “‘golden age”; but, as we come to learn 
the facts about the primitive condition of 
man on earth, we find that he not only 
found no banquet awaiting him here, and 
no natural rights adjusted to suit him, but 
that he found the table of Nature already 
occupied by a very hungry and persistent 
crowd of other animals. The whole table 
was already occupied. There was not 
room for any men until they conquered it. 
It is easy for any one now to assure him- 
self that this is the true and only correct 
notion to hold on that matter. If land 
ever was a boon of Nature to anybody it 
was given away to the plants and animals 
long before man appeared here. When 
man appeared, he simply found a great 
task awaiting him. The plants and ani- 
mals might be made to serve him, if he 
could conquer them. The earth would be 
his if he could drive off his competitors. 
He had no charter against Nature, and no 
rights against her. Every hope in his 
situation had an‘‘if” in it—if he could 
win it. 

We look in vain for any physical or 
metaphysical endowment with which men 
started the life of the race on earth. We 
look in vain for any facts to sustain the 
notion of a state of primitive simplicity 
and blessedness, or natural rights, or a 
boon of material goods. All the facts 
open to us show that man has won on 
earth everything which he has here by 
toil, sacrifice and blood. All the civiliza- 
tion we possess has been wrought out by 














and social power which we have inherited 
is a product of history. Our institutions 
are so much a matter of course to us that 
it is only by academical training that we 
learn what they have cost antecedent gen- 
erations. If serious knowledge on this 
subject were more wide-spread, probably 
we should have a higher appreciation of 
the value of our inheritance, and we 
should have less flippant discussion of the 
question: What is all this worth? We 
should also probably better understand 
the conditions of successful growth or re- 
form, and have less toleration for schemes 
of social reconstruction. 
Civilization has been of slow and pain- 
ful growth. Its history has been marked 
by many obstructions, reactions, and false 
developments. Whole centuries and gen- 
erations have lost their chances on earth 
and passed through the human existence, 
keeping up the continuity of the race, but, 
for their own part, missing all share in 
the civilization which had previously been 
attained, and which ought to have de- 
scended to them. Itis easy to bring about 
such epochs of social disease and decline 
by human passion, folly, blunders, and 
crime. It is not easy to maintain the ad- 
vance of civilization. It even seems as if 
a new danger to it had arisen in our day. 
Formerly men lived along instinctively, 
under social conditions and customs, and 
social developments wrought themselves 
out by a sort of natural process. Now we 
deliberate and reflect. Naturally we pro- 
pose to interfere and manage according to 
the product of our reflection. It looks as 
if there might be danger soon lest we 
should vote away civilization by a ple- 
biscite, in an effort tothrow open to every- 
body this imaginary ‘‘ Banquet of Life.” 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE TRANSFER OF THE PUBLICA- 
TION OFFICE. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 








It is a curious fact that, with all the 
progress of statistical science, there exist 
no statistics that approach accuracy in re- 
gard to the publication of books. In the 
English-speaking world, in particular, 
we are far removed from anything like 
precision. The London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular gives in its last issue for each year 
what purports to be a detailed statement 
of the books published in the United King- 
dom during that year; and the New York 
Publishers’ Weekly has, in its last January 
issue for each year, a similar analysis of 
the books published in the United States 
during the year preceding. Both these 
lists are exceedingly incomplete, being 
founded upon the books sent to the offices 
of these publications, with added titles 
from newspapers’ or booksellers’ lists. But 
there are a great many books even in Eng- 
land,and probably many more in America, 
which are never advertised, or widely no- 
ticed, and so escape enumeration. The 
United States Government annually issues 
many such books; so does every state 
government; so do many cities and towns; 
so do many historical and other learned so- 
cieties. These books are not copyrighted; 
their distribution is local and limited; they 
rarely arrest the attention of the critics. 
To these are to be added many books pri- 
vately printed or issued from the press of 
some small country town, and falling al- 
most absolutely dead. These books may, 
in the opinion of our highest authority, 
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Mr, A. R. Spofford, be numbered by thou- 
sands, at least in America; while4in Eng- 
land, in spite of its smaller geographical 
area, the number must still be very con- 
siderable. In dealing with the figures 
given by the publishing journals, there- 
fore, we must always remember how im- 
perfectly they indicate the total yield. 

When we turn to the official returns of 
the Copyright Bureau, the error is all in the 
opposite direction; and even the statistics 
under the head of ‘‘ books” represent a 
large amount of matter that has nothing 
to do with literature. It is not merely 
that ‘‘dime novels” are included under 
this head, for that would be the case in all 
countries; but the United States Courts 
have decided that a ‘* Leaflet” or a ‘‘Dress 
Pattern Chart” is a book for the purposes of 
the copyright law; and a fortiori the trade 
circulars, directories and blank form books 
are ‘‘ books” in the business of the Copy- 
right Office, and must be so entered and 
reported in each year’s aggregate of publi- 
cations. The result is, in the opinion of 
the Congressional librarian, that the copy- 
right figures are as much above the actual 
number of veritable books published as 
the statistics of the Publishers’ Weekly 
fall below it. In the terse words of Mr. 
Spofford, taken from a private letter to 
me, ‘‘ Nobody can say how many books 
are published without erecting himself into 
a censor and determining what is a book.” 

In England, as the official copyright re- 
turns are not made public, and books do 
not, as here, bear the imprimatur of the 
Copyright Office on the reverse of the title- 
page, we have to rely wholly on the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. Let us now put its fig- 
ures, for a series of years, besides those of 
the American Publishers’ Weekly, and 
those of the Copyright Office. In this 
last case we will not take the enumeration 
of copyrights applied for, but the small- 
er figures which represent those substan- 
tiated by an actual deposit in the Con- 
gressional library. Many copyrighted 
articles, however, evade this provision 
and so do not appear on this particular 
list. The comparative figures will be as 
follows: 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, 1880-6. 
American American English’ 
(according to (copyrighted 

Publishers’ and received (Publishers’ 

Weekly). at Cong. Lib’y). Circular). 
1880.......... 2,076 6,185 5,884 
1881... . 2,991 5,686 5,406 
1882 3,472 6,149 5,124 
1883...... 8,481 7,202 6,145 
1884.......... 4,088 7,578 6,378 
1885. . 4,060 7,214 5,640 
1886... 4,676 8,352 5,210 


Recurring now to Mr. Spofford’s opin- 
ion that the publishers fall about as far 
below the truth in their estimates as the 
copyright returns exceed it, we have an 
obvious mode of approximation by tak- 
ing the mean between the two for each 
year; and setting that against the English 
table, which doubtless comes nearer to 
accuracy than either of these. In any 
case we shall get the fluctuations from 
year to year with something that ap- 
proaches correctness. The revised table 
will then be as follows : 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLICA- 

TIONS, 
American 
(mean between “ Pub- 
lishers,” and “* Copy- 
right’ estimates). 


English 


(Publishers’ 
Circular.) 
1880 


4,130 5,84 
1881. cesses 4,388 5,406 
OO cases 4,810 5,124 
Ss occu ies 5,386 6,145 
cena ceus 5,836 6,373 
1885............... 5,622 5,640 
ESS 6,514 5,210 


The comparison of these two lists for a 
series of years is certainly suggestive. 
While the English figures fluctuate ex- 
ceedingly, the American figures show an 
almost unbroken career of progress; and 
when we compare the extremes, the 
United States book-market shows a gain of 
fifty per cent. in the number of its separate 
publications during seven years, and the 
English a loss of ten per cent. In 1880, 
the English aggregate was to the Ameri- 
can as 5,834 to 4,130; in 1886, the Ameri- 
can was to the English as 6,514 to 5,210. 
If these figures are anything like a fair ap- 
proximation to the truth, and if the ten- 
dencies they represent are permanent, it is 
evident that in another fifty years—or per- 





haps in amuch shorter period—the United 
States must replace England as the great 
publishing center for the English-speak- 
ing world. 

Taking these as our nearest approach to 
accurate figures, the first question that 
occurs is, how far the English and Ameri- 
can enumerations correspond; that is, 
how far what are called ‘‘ books” by the 
London Publishers’ Circular correspond 
to what are called books at the Copyright 
Office. Here the English report is minute 
and careful, the books being classified as 
follows: 

ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, 1886. 
(From Publishers’ Cirewar [London] Dec. 3ilst, 





1886.) 
New New 
works, editions. 
Theology, Sermons, Biblical....... 616 136 
Educational, Classical, Philologi- 

SEB ahs ORS ERE a ree: 458 14 
Juvenile Books and Tales..... ... 390 55 
Novels, Tales, and other fiction.... 7! 214 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc........... 18 ti 
Political and Social Economy, 

Trade and Commerce............ 214 32 
Arts, Sciences and illustrated 

ics Hhevens ebousseresasiheatans 132 46 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical 

SFE re Sree aan ae 178 43 
History, Biography, etc...... ..... 282 68 . 
Poetry and the Drama. ........... 6 33 
Year Books and Serials in vol- 

RE. cc icatshadstdcnteacevdeedsaas 291 3 
Medicine, Surgery, etc........ ... 114 57 
Belles Lettres, Essays, Mono- 

 accnaneiak. pavsentakva 128 351 
Miscellaneous, including Pamph- 

lets, not Sermons...............-- 348 59 

3,984 = 1,226 
8,984 
5,210 


The American Copyright Table, as will 
be seen, is not thus classified. It is as 
follows: 

AMERICAN COPYRIGHT DEPOSITS, 1886, 

(As reported by A. R. Spofford, Esq., to the 
American Publishers’ Weekly, Jan. 29th, 1887. 
This includes only those works actually pub- 
lished which are deposited in the Congressional 
Library.) 


Pi enthitanharuecheenhwiancameutan 8,352 
cats) i uciwapad sian adananen 5,339 
Dramatic compositions............... 128 
Musical sag . 6,001 
NS ah nb xns waa wadradats . 12% 
Chromos and Engravings............ 1,534 
Mapes and Charts..................... 1,183 
MR ccubact tavddietahadnkacawasséee lee 
Ss Sc ccnnn: Udas ous beiktnalaeeoies 19 
ins: cnccessvededitienen 5 


(It must be remembered that in Mr. Spofford’s 
report on the Congressional library all these 
figures are doubled, as two copies of each copy- 
righted article are deposited there.) 

Mr. Spofford gives us no sub-classifica- 
tion under the head of ‘‘ books”; but his 
table is of value, on this point, as showing 
us what he excludes from that head. 
Even here we are left in doubt; for in- 
stance, whether his large item of ‘‘ chromos 
and engravings ” (1,534) would not include 
some things that would be classed as ‘ il- 
lustrated works” by the Publishers’ Circu- 
lar, or whether his ‘maps and charts” 
(1,183) might not come in England under 
the item of ‘ geographical science,” or 
some of his ‘‘ periodicals,” under the Eng- 
lish head of ‘‘ serials in volumes.” If so. 
this would either swell the American total 
of ‘* books ” or diminish the English. It is 
not probable, however, that it would very 
greatly alter the result. 

But as to the mere distribution of pub- 
lications in separate classes, we can obtain 
light from the less ample statistics of the 
American Publishers’ Weekly. That al- 

vays classifies its ‘‘ books”; and we will 
take two years of this classification so as 
to bring us a little nearer to an average. 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(From Publishers’ Weekly, Jan. 29th, 1886.) 


1885. 1886. 
Mp biwsneneebaperssastccsksenerh 934 1,080 
Dan Usaha ncaiss mane s dencaeee Teak 431 469 
ID icc iscccecncnicncecce 388 458 
Literary History and Miscellany... 148 B88 
Theology and Religion.............. 435 Bi7 
Educational, Languages............ 225 275 
Poetry and the Drama.............. 171 220 
BIEL coh bacagedsecsinawed ¥e~s0kesers 137 182 
Medical Science, Hygiene..... .... 188 177 
Social and Political Science........ 163 174 
Description, Travels................ 161 159 
Biography, Memoirs................ 174 155 
Fine Arts and Illustrated Books... 140 151 
Physical and Mathematical Science 92 148 
or. Radic wie cdicnawkasicd es 100 12 
Sports and Amusements............ 70 7 
Domestic and Rural................ 30 46 
Humor and Satire................... 18 7 
Mental and Moral Philosophy...... 25 18 
4,030 4,676 





#ome curious facts are developed by 
this list, imperfect as itis. It shows us, 
for instance, this country as leading Eng- 
land, numerically speaking, in fiction and 
in poetry;and falling far behind the 
mother country in theology and religion. 
The discrepancy under the head of ‘‘ law, 
jurisprudence,” etc. is, perhaps, the most 
singular fact of all. The whole number of 
new works and new editions appearing 
under this head in England, during the 
year just ended, was but thirty-three, 
while the corresponding class in America 
appears to have numbered 469. This is 
probably due, in part at least, to a multi- 
plicity of States, each with its separate is- 
sues of statutes and reports, and the com- 
mentaries that grow out of them. 

The question thus far relates to publish- 
ing, not to authorship, and the question 
raised by the London Athenceum (May 7th, 
1887), as to how far these American 
figures include reprints, is one impossible 
to answer. We can no more tell how many 
of the American books are of English au- 
thorship than we can tell how many books 
reckoned in the London Publishers’ Circu- 
lar are of American authorship. So far 
as the American Publisher’s Weekly is a 
factor in our mean estimate, some reprints 
are doubtless included. On the other 
hand, the larger figures of the ‘‘ copy- 
right ” returns include hardly any foreign 
reprints as ‘‘ books”; nor can these easily 
be included in the present condition of our 
laws. There are, to besure, certain serials 
such as the ‘Seaside Library ” and the 
‘** Franklin Square Library,” every num- 
ber of which is copyrighted as to the 
title, though their matter is almost whol- 
ly reprinted. But these are issued as 
periodicals in order to be entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the post-office, and 
they appear in the copyright returns above 
given as “ periodicals,” not as ‘‘ books.” 
It is pretty evident, therefore, that the 
bulk of books included in our American 
estimates are of American, not of foreign 
origin, just as a still larger majority of 
books includedin English lists are Eng- 
lish. The main question is of the prog- 
ress and the tendency; and as to this, nei- 
ther the statistics nor our daily observa- 
tion can leave any doubt. No person of 
literary pursuits in America can help no- 
ticing the extraordinary pace at which 
not merely the publication, but the pro- 
duction of books is increasing among us. 
But were it the publication alone, that 
of itself mustin fifty years settle the oth- 
er question also; it is ultimately the au- 
thor who follows the publisher wherever 
he migrates, and not the publisher the 
author. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON QUESTIONS UNDER 
DISCUSSION. 


Ill. 
BY PROF. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, D.D. 
CERTAIN ARGUMENTS WHY PERSONS FAVOR- 
ABLE TO THE THEORY OF PROBATION AF- 
TER DEATH SHOULD BE SENT OUT AS MIS- 
SION ARIES. 

(a.) These views have already found a 
place among Congregationalists. 

SEVERAL ministers holding them have 
been settled by advice of Council over 
Congregational churches. A number of 
the Professors of our oldest Theological 
Seminary, after long hesitation, now ad- 
mit they hold them. Some of the leading 
contributing churches are supposed, from 
the attitude of their pastors, to be friendly 
to them, though no one is known to have 
avowed it. And the American Board has, 
through its Prudential Committee, sent 
back to the missionary work a man who, 
on one occasion, expressed sympathy for 
them. 

The references to these facts are, indeed, 
not always fair. More is often made of 
them than the truth will allow. For ex- 
ample, in the case of Mr. Hume, an edito- 
rial in The Andover Review represents Mr. 
Hume as denying the “decisive nature 
of this life,” and the Committee, in send- 
ing him back, as distinctly abandoning 
the position that this belief is essential. 
The fact is, he makes nosuch denial; and 
hence, in sending him back, the Commit- 
tee does not abandon the position of the 
decisive nature of this life. That the dif- 
ference between the facts and the edito- 





rial statement may be seen at a glance, we 
will give the two consecutively. Mr. 
Hume’s own statement is as follows: 

‘“Mr. Hume authorizes the statement that 
in a public utterance last summer, which 
has been criticised, he did not commit him- 
self to any theory concerning God’s ways of 
grace toward the heathen. He firmly holds 
every doctrine of the evangelical faith, and 
takes the position that no man need be final- 
ly lost for lack of a gracious opportunity 
of salvation through Christ, but only for re- 
fusing it. In regard to God’s method of giv- 
ing this gracious opportunity to the heathen 
who never hear of Christ, he does not pro- 
fess to have any certain knowledge, since he 
believes the Bible is not explicit on this point; 
yet reverently seeking to form opinions on 
such subjects in accordance with the spirit 
of God’s revealed Word, he holds himself 
free to consider as legitimate such opinions 
thereupon, not contrary to Scripture, as are 
entertained among evangelical ministers, 
and in a lengthy correspondence has fully 
explained his position. In the future, as in 
the past, he expects to work in loyalty to 
the Board, and in harmony with the breth- 
ren of his mission, andis confident that he 
can do so.” 


The Andover Review's statement is this: 
“The recent action of the Committee dis- 
tinctly abandons the first position.” [| Viz.: 
that the doctrine of the decisive nature of 
every moral agent is an explicit teaching 
of Scripture and a necessary partof a mis- 
sionary’s belief and practice.] ‘‘It says to 
Mr. Hume: We recognize that you reject 
the so-called doctrine of the decisive na- 
ture of this life, yet we say to you, Go out 
to India as missionary under our care. 
This is a surrender of the position that the 
doctrine Mr. Hume denies as an essential 
article of faith, for a missionary of the 
Board.” (Andover Review, March, p. 316.) 

Mr. Hume says ‘he did not commit himself 
toany theory concerning God’s ways of 
grace toward the heathen.’ The Andover 
Review says he ‘‘rejects the so-called doc- 
trine of the decisive nature of this life”’— 
he ‘‘denies” it. Now, as Mr. Hume says, 
“he does not commit himself to any theory 
concerning God’s ways of grace toward 
the heathen,” and as he says further: ‘‘In 
the future as in the past, he expects to 
work in loyalty to the Board, and in har- 
mony with the brethren of his mission, 
and is confident that he can do so,” the 
whole argument of the Review falls to the 
ground. The premises when examined 
do not sustain the conclusion, The Com- 
mittee has not abandoned its position, or 
done anything whereby it should be called 
on to send persons who hold extra-biblical 
dogmas, in conflict with the general obvi- 
ous trend of Scripture,into the missionary 
field. On the other hand, the first sentence 
of the report of the action of the Commit- 
tee on the Hume case is as follows: ‘‘The 
Committee understands that, under the 
action of the Board at its last annual 
Ineeting, it has no option but to decline to 
send out as a missionary any person who 
has committed himself to the acceptance 
of the hypothesis of a probation after 
death.” This is one instance. 

But passing this, it is admitted that 
there are certain facts, signs, and semi- 
signs, which go to show that New Depart- 
ure views are held by some persons be- 
longing to the denomination. Now all 
these are seized, proclaimed, published, 
reiterated, and kept ringing through the 
land, as a reason why all hesitation on the 
part of the Board should cease, all obsta- 
cles be removed, and the New Departure 
doctrines have undisturbed range in the 
employment of misssionaries. Bear in 
mind, this is presented as an argument to 
those who do not believe in the New De- 
parture and sigh over it. Observe the pe- 
culiar color and weight of the reasoning, 
stripped of its rhetoric and circumlocu- 
tion: ‘‘ We know you do not believe as 
we do, but there are some who do; there- 
fore let these views have full sway; you 
sorrow over the New Departure, but it is 
in the denomination; therefore do not try 
to keep it out of missions.” To make 
the argument from the presence of New 
Departurism of any pertinence, it should 
be shown that its presence is welcome, or 
at least, that it is a legitimate and natural 
outgrowth of Congregationalism. But 
the fact is, itis regarded by all except a 
small minority with positive regret and 
alarm. So far from being considered a 
normal outgrowth, or looked on even as 
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an excrescence, itis considered rather as 
an importation from abroad. To urge the 
presence of the evil asa reason for its fur- 
ther progress shows a singular conception 
of the case and a singular use of logic and 
the art of persuasion. 

(b.) Some men who hold the new probation- 
ary dogma are spiritual, earnest,consecra- 
ted; therefore, there is no danger that its 
adoption in full would weaken the zeal or 
jidelity of missionaries, or ‘‘cut the nerve 
of missions.” 

Is it safe to reason in this way? Why is 
it that, inthe case of certain Christians, 
we witness the union of unflagging devo- 
tion and the belief of this dogma? Is it be- 
cause their devotion has its roots in the 
new dogma, or in the old current theol- 
ogy in which they were bred, and in 
which their Christian life took its start 
and cast ? Has the new belief had time as 
yet to penetrate the central parts of the 
character and produce its legitimate ef- 
fects? It requires time—it may be a gener- 
ation or two—and its general adoption in 
the community, for a new belief that rad- 
ically changes the whole conception of the 
relation of the earthly to the future life to 
work itself out to its natural results. As 
long as these men, born of a faith that 
creates missions, are surrounded by its 
stimulating presence, and have a devotion 
that sends its secret roots down into it, it 
would be next to a miracle if the spiritual 
light that isin them should suffer a sudden 
total eclipse. 

Besides, there is a natural principle that 
may have some influence. There is often 
a beaming sweetness and serenity in lives 
that are starting new movements and are 
conscious of being under the public gaze. 
The new faith for a time, while it attracts 
attention, develops special watchfulness, 
self-restraint, ardor. This principle acts 
unconsciously, doubtless, but powerfully; 
and its action is one of the significant facts 
of biography and history. Here also, 
therefore, we must wait till the special 
zeal and self-containedness of the neo- 
phytes die away, and they fall down to 
the real merit of their working principles, 
before we perceive the strain of their vir- 
tue. 

As to the question of fact, whether the 
dogma of probation after death would ul- 
timately weaken the missionary motive, 
so much seems clear: If the current evan- 
gelical faith retains the ascendency, and 
dominates the general thinking and spirit 
of those adopting this dogma, crowding it 
back, and keeping it out of the centers and 
strongholds of character and life, its influ- 
ence will be reduced to a minimum. But 
if it becomes the controlling factor, runs 
through the entire thinking and feeling, 
reconstructing the theology—as it is assay- 
ing to do in its leading organs and repre- 
sentatives—and bringing the whole man 
under its power, its influence cannot but 
be fatal. Slowly, noiselessly, stealthily, 
it will encircle the missionary worker, re- 
strict his movements, and at last hold him 
Laocoon-like, in its mighty folds. That is 
just as far as it has any influence, in the 
line of its own quality and merits, stripped 
of outside aid, its influence is bad. 

To know this, one has only honestly to 
look into his own heart,and ask himself this 
question: “‘If I knew that. if the Gospel is 
not carried to the heathen in this life, they 
will have it offered to them in a new and 
perhaps better and more effective way in 
the life to come, would I be as anxious to 
have them have it,as I should be if I 
knew this life were decisive of their des- 
tiny? A rational Christian can answer 
this question in only one way. And the 
answer to this question, when the subject 
is thus presented nakedly, separated from 
side-issues, confusions, sophistries, cov- 
ers the whole ground of the practical ten- 
dency of the belief itself. If certain Chris- 
tians having this belief have other quali- 
ties which stili hold them to missions, 
their real solicitude for the heathen would 
be stronger without it, and their example 
cannot be cited as evidence of the harm- 
lessness of the doctrine. What is the use, 
then, of going through long and sinuous 
arguments, covering up its natural ten- 
dency with other things, keeping it out of 
sight, mistaking it and imposing on one’s 
self and on others, the belief that it has 
no such normal tendency? 

But an additional side light may be 





thrown on this point. The Unitarians and 
the Universalists of New England have 
lived in a missionary age and amidst mis- 
sionary churches, yet, not having the roots 
of their religious life in the evangelical 
faith and believing there are ample oppor- 
tunities for the salvation of the heathen in 
this world or the next, without any con- 
cern or sacrifice of theirs, they have be- 
tween them only sent out one missionary. 

Mr. Dall was sent by the former denom- 
ination to India, but he long since de- 
ceased, and his place has never been 
filled. Certainly the belief in other op- 
portunities, abundantly provided by God 
without concern or sacrifice by his chil- 
dren, does not prompt missions, even if 
missions can for a time survive it. 

(c.) Again, the belief of this dogma 
comes within the range of Christian lib- 
erty, and this liberty belongs as much to 
the missionary as the pastor or professor 
in the home field. 

Let us consider the latter part of this 
proposition first. No doubt that, so far 
as men may rightfully interfere, it is the 
doctrine of Christian liberty, that a man 
has a private right to believe anything he 
pleases. But he has not a right to believe 
anything he pleases, and then go as a mis- 
sionary of the Board. His private right 
is here met by the right of the Board to de- 
cide what kind of man it shall send out. 
He has no right to go as their missionary, 
nor to ask to go, unless he is willing to go 
and do the kind of work they want to 
have done. It is not the employé who 
decides the policy of the company, 
and the kind of men it shall em- 
ploy, but the company. Some cor- 
porations announce that they will em- 
ploy none who “drink.” They say, and 
they have a right to say: “If ‘drinking’ 
is a private right of personal liberty, it is 
still a practice we do not care to encour- 
age; and those who choose to indulge in it 
must go elsewhere, we cannot employ 
them.” And no wrong is done to those 
who are excluded. The fact that there are 
some of the stockholders who employ 
“drinking” men in their private business 
and take the consequences, and who 
would even like to have the company em- 
ploy them, does not alter the case. 

So, if the candidates for missions are not 
pleased with, the conditions imposed by 
the Board, ty can go farther. The fact 
that some, going farther—going to a pew 
of the churches, or possibly toa professor’s 
chair, where their views are not a disqual- 
ification—find work, does not give them a 
right to come back and demand of the 
Board that it shall open its doors to per- 
sons of this sort ; because the church or 
the institution employing them has its 
own ideas and policy, and acts on that 
basis, which is not at all the basis of the 
Board. Wherever else, therefore, the 
dogma of an opportunity after death finds 
a welcome, that gives it no claim to be 
employed by the Board as long as the 
Board does not choose to run its missions 
in that interest, and was not organized or 
intended to run them in that line. 

Let us look now at the other part of the 
proposition. The question whether the 
probationary dogma comes within Chris- 
tian liberty is a more serious and funda- 
mental one. This is the crucial question 
at issue in Congregationalism at this mo- 
ment. The denomination is convulsed 
with this discussion. Itis the anxiety to 
conquer a position of acknowledged right 
in the fold that accounts for the heat of 
the championship of the new views, and 
the determined efforts to manufacture 
public opinion and entangle and force par- 
ties and institutions into commitment to 
them. Ifthe dogma had clearly and con- 
sciously achieved the position of Christian 
liberty, it would not have this unrest and 
turbulence. Its nervousness and feverish- 
ness show that it is uncertain of its posi- 
tion, and is struggling for backing. 

There is no question, we repeat, about 
the personal liberty, as far as man is con- 
cerned, of any one to believe this or any 
other doctrine. The only question is in 
reference to the Christian liberty to do it 
within Congregationalism. 

Congregationalism, from the founding 
of the Church at Scrooby down to the 
present, has planted itself on the Scrip- 
tures as the basis and the test of doctrine. 
All the doctrines and faiths, all the 





theories and hypotheses, receiving its rec- 
ognition and fellowship, from the begin- 
ning till to day, have had this one charac- 
teristic, that they have been based on 
Scripture and have claimed to be derived 
from its fair interpretation. Congrega- 
tionalism has never admitted that there 
was any other separate co-ordinate or 
semi-co-ordinate source or standard of re- 
ligious belief, on which religious beliefs 
could rest, not only side by side with those 
issuing from the Bible, but in conflict 
with them, modifying them and setting 
them aside. It holds, and has held from 
the start, that the Bible, fairly and fully 
interpreted, is the finality on all these 
serious issues. That is Congregational- 
ism—its genius, its history. 

Now the New Departure does not claim 
to find its dogma in the Bible. It goes 
outside of it to find it, It goes to divers 
things—to its own sense of what the jus- 
tice of God requires; or to its conception 
of the love of God; or toa syllogism based 
on an assumption; as, None can be saved 
except by faith in the historical Christ; 
all do not have an opportunity to be- 
lieve in the historical Christ in this 
life; therefore there will be such an oppor- 
tunity in the world to come for those who 
do not have it here; or it goes to ‘‘ Chris- 
tian consciousness,” whatever that nebu- 
lous phrase means—to something some- 
where outside, for its standing. The 
Apocalyptic angel stood with one foot on 
the earth, and the other on the sea; but 
this speculation does not have one foot on 
the land; both are on the sea. 

It is this peculiarity that differentiates 
this dogma from all those that have had a 
recognized standing within Christian lib- 
erty in Congregationalism, and puts it in 
a category by itself. It is this that takes 
it out of the sphere of legitimate Congre- 
gational beliefs. In a similar way, in the 
early part of the century, the erection of 
reason to a co-ordinate rank with Scrip- 
ture took Unitarianism and its specula- 
tions out of the limits of orthodox Congre- 
gationalism. The issue in the present 
case is not yet decided; the process is still 
going on. If Congregationalism remains 
true to its fundamental position, its tradi- 
tional principle, its historical genius, as 
well as the distinctive characteristic of 
evangelical Protestantism from the Refor- 
mation down, it will cling to Scripture, 
and let speculations resting on antago- 
nistic and undermining sources of belief 
go. It will be an ill-omened day when the 
new method of theologizing is recognized 
as coming within the limits of Christian 
liberty in Congregationalism. 

(d.)’ Lastly, these views belong to the 
party of Progress, and Congregationalists 
believe in Progress. 

Much has been said of the great changes 
in theology, and of the fact that many of 
these have been brought about by our 
leading thinkers. Calvinism has drawn 
in or blunted its sharp fine points. The 
Atonement has widened out to include the 
whole race. All children dying in infancy 
—and up to a positive rejection of divine 
grace—are saved. Sectarian shibboleths are 
thought to be stored up, like voices in pho- 
nographs, in quiet depositories, and only 
turned out for the delectation of old 
friends and the curious in private circles. 
And Christianity seems bowing itself away 
from dogmas, and going over to ethics, 
fine manners, and good living. 

It is claimed that the new theology is 
in the line of this great historical move- 
ment in Congregationalism, and that, 
therefore, it should be freely admitted in 
missions. 

Those who reason thus seem to forget 
that Progress is only such movement as is 
along the line of Truth; and that the 
cause, which is the subject of this prog- 
ress, is, at every point of that line, in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, having ele- 
ments in it which mighty forces from 
beneath fasten on and tug at to draw it 
on, at first apparently forward, but really 
down, down, toward perdition, and ele- 
ments which celestial forces—finer, more 
spiritual, more divine—fasten on to draw 
it upward. It is only by eternal vigilance 
and self-sacrifice by the friends of Truth, 
at all these points, that the forces from 
beneath, which have ‘‘ Progress” for their 
watchword, are resisted, and the celestial 
forces, which lead to real Progress, fol- 





lowed. The great progress which theolo- 
gy has made during the last century and 
a half it has made by a mighty resistance, 
at a thousand points, to tendencies and 
drifts which were pulling it in the direc- 
tion of error, and which were heralded by 
their advocates as measures of Progress. 

Progress indeed! All descents have 
been in that name. Progress! All move- 
ments that have been made out into false 
systems, philosophies, theologies, down to 
‘Tartarus, have been made by following 
influences which laid hold on something 
kindred in the unstable equilibrium of the 
Cause at that stage and dragged it down— 
a development, in one aspect of it, of 
forces and elements already in the system 
on one side. Progress! All the mischiev- 
ous unfoldings of history have planted 
that banner. Progress! The Socialist asks 
for that. Progress! That is the madness 
of the Nihilist. 

Now, to show that there were elements 
in current theology that influences from 
abroad fastened on to lead it out to New 
Departure speculations—or indefinitely 
farther—does not prove that this is the 
side of Progress, any more than the fact 
that there were elements in our civiliza- 
tion which outside influences could fasten 
on to draw it down to Socialism and Ni- 
hilism, proves that these wild theories be- 
long to the party of civil progress. They 
only prove that we should bend our ener- 
gies with a masterful vigilance to take no 
steps onward, and to encourage no steps 
onward, except in the line of Truth. 
Every proposed step must be shown to be 
a step in that line, or it is nothing to ap- 
plaud, and it may be something to sorrow 
over. Yet there are persons, many of 
them, who think the New Departure is 
the party of progress simply because it is 
stepping onward! They areby no means 
certain that it is stepping out in the 
Truth toward the light! They have not 
made up their minds on that point. Still 
they think it is the party of progress! 
How presumptuous, how fatal, in the face 
of the facts of history, to assume that mere 
stepping onward is a movement in the 
direction of the day! Holding to the Truth 
even at a snail’s pace, with the eye fixed 
on itand the face beaming with it, not 
mere stepping, stepping, stepping on- 
ward, no matter how rapidly or grandly, 
in an unknown direction, is the one di- 
vine and eternal mark of the party of 
Progress. To find the progressive party 
then, we must look for those who meet 
the tests of truth. These, we Congrega- 
tionalists, by all our traditions and gen- 
ius, believe we find in God’s Word. They 
who hold to the light and to the tests is- 
suing from that are the ones who are 
headed toward the Coming Day. ‘‘To the 
law and to the testimony: if they speak not 
according to this word, surely there is no 


morning for them ” (Isaiah viii, 20, Revis- 
ion). 
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CHRIST’S LAST PASSOVER. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


THE fourth day of the passover week, 
answering to our Wednesday, and the 
next day until the evening thereof, seem 
to have been spent by Jesus in the village 
of Bethany, near to the city of Jerusalem. 
It was while he was there that his disci- 
ples said to him: ‘‘ Where wilt thou that 
we go and prepare that thou mayest eat the 
passover”? This question implies their 
understanding that he intended to keep 
the passover feast in the usual manner of 
the Jews; and what they wished to know 
was where this should be done. 

Jesus, in answer to this question, said 
to two of his disciples, speeified by Luke 
as Peter and John: ‘Go ye into the city, 
and there shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water; follow him. And where- 
soever he shall goin, say ye to the good 
man of the house, The Master saith, Where 
is the guest chamber, where I shall eat the 
passover with my disciples? And he will 
show you a large upper room, furnished 
and prepared; there make ready for us.” 
These disciples ‘‘ went forth,” as directed, 
and “came into the city” of Jerusalem, 
‘“‘and found as he had said unto them; 
and they made ready the passover.” 
Jesus did not designate this man by name 
or fix the precise place where the passover 
should be kept. He simply gave to these 
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disciples the signs by which they should 
know his will on the subject, and*in do- 
ing so concealed the place from Judas 
Iscariot, who had already agreed with the 
Jewish rulers to betray him, and at the 
same time disclosed his own omniscience. 

In the evening of Thursday, answering 
to the fifth day of the passover week, and 
introducing the sixth day or Friday, 
which was to be the day of his crucifix- 
ion, Jesus, with his disciples, came to the 
city of Jerusalem, and went to the upper 
room that had been prepared for their re- 
ception, and there with them sat down to 
eat the passover. Judas was present. 
The first thing that he said to these dis- 
ciples, according to the record given by 
Luke, was this: ‘* With desire I have de- 
sired to eat this passover with you before 
Isuffer. ForIsay unto you, I will not 
any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God.” 

Singular as it may seem, a disputation 
or *‘ strife” arose among these disciples as 
to ‘‘avhich of them should be accounted 
greatest.” They still had the idea that 
Jesus was about to place himself at the 
head of an earthly kingdom, and were 
ambitious for promotion in that kingdom. 
Gently rebuking them for their folly, 
Jesus instructed them as to their future 
position and work in his cause. John re- 
marks that he ‘‘ knew that his hour was 
come, that he should depart out of this 
world unto the Father,” and that, having 
‘* loved hisown which were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end.” 

While the passover or paschal lamb 
was being eaten, Jesus, as John tells us, 
** knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he was 
come from God and went to God,” arose 
‘*from supper and laid aside his garments 
and took a towel and girded himself,” and, 
having poured ‘‘ water into a basin,” he 
‘* began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he 
he was girded.”” Having resumed his seat 
he said to them: ‘‘ Know ye what I have 
done unto you? Ye call me Master and 
Lord, and ye say well, for so lam. If I 
then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one an- 
other’s feet. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done 
to you. The servant is not greater than 
his lord, neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him. If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them. I 
speak not of you all. I know whom I 
have chosen; but that the Scripture may 
be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with 
me hath lifted up his heel against me. 
Now I tell you before it come, that when 
it is come to pass, ye may believe that I 
am he. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that receiveth whomsoever I send, re- 
ceiveth me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent me.” 

The next recorded incident at the pas- 
chal supper, was the exposure by Jesus of 
Judas Iscariot as the 
about to betray him. He said to the dis- 
ciples: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me.” These dis- 
ciples exceeding sorrowful,” 
and instantly ‘‘ looked one on another, 
doubting of whom he spake.” They also 
said, one by one: ‘Is it I”? Jesus an- 
‘“‘He that dippeth his hand 
with me in the shall 
betray me. The Son of man goeth as it is 
written of him; but woe unto that man 
by whom the Son of man is betrayed! It 
had been good for that man if he had not 
-been born.” John, who was leaning on 
the bosom of Jesus, at the suggestion 
of Peter, said to him: ‘Lord, who 
is it?’ Jesus replied: ‘He it is to 
whom I shall give a sop, when I have 
dipped it.” Having dipped the sop, ‘he 
gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of 
Simon,” and then said. to him: “That 
thou doest do quickly,” a remark which, 
as John says, the disciples did not then 
understand. Having ‘ received the sop,” 
Judas ‘‘ went immediately out, and it was 
night.” When he was gone, Jesus said to 
his disciples: ‘‘Now is the Son of man 
glorified, and God is glorified in him. If 
God be glorfied in him, God shall also 
glorify him in himself, and shall straight- 
way glorify him. Little children, yet a 
little while I am with you. Ye shall seek 
me, and, asI said unto the Jews, Whither 
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I go ye cannot come, so now I say to you. 
A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another, as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

It was in immediate connection with 
these remarks, that Jesus foretold the fall 
of Peter and the dispersion of his disciples. 
He said to them: ‘“‘ All yeshall be offended 
because of me this night; for it is written, 
I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep 
of the flock shall be scattered abroad. 
But after Iam risen again, I will go be- 
fore you into Galilee.” Peter earnestly 
protested, and said: ‘‘Though all men 
shall be offended because of thee, yet will 
I never be offended.” He declared him- 
self ready to go with him “ both into pris- 
on and unto death.” He said: ‘‘ I willlay 
down my life for thy sake. If I should die 
with thee, I will not deny thee in any 
wise. Likewise also said they all.” 

Jesus knew these men better than they 
knew themselves, however honest they 
were in their declaration of adherence and 
fidelity tohim. He said to Peter in par- 
ticular: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you, that this 
night, before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice.” Luke informs us that 
he also said to him: ‘‘ Simon, Simon, be- 
hold, Satan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat: but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: 
and when thou art converted, strengthen 
thy brethren.” Here is a distinct intima- 
tion, that though Peter would fall, and sin 
against his Lord by denying him, he 
would be recovered. His fall would not 
be final. 

The appointment of the Lord’s Supper, 
asa memorial of the death of Jesus, fol- 
lowed this conversation between him and 
his disciples. ‘‘ As they were eating, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, 
and gave it to his disciples, and said: This 
is my body whichis given for you; this do 
in remembrance of me.” ‘* Likewise he 
took the cup also, and gave thanks, and 
gave it to his disciples, saying: ‘‘ Drink ye 
all of it; for this is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” Paul, in his account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
adds the following words as having been 
spoken by Jesus: ‘‘ For as often as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 

The Lord’s Supper, as appointed and 
explained by Jesus himself, was designed 
to commemorate his death, and fix 
the special attention of all his followers 
upon that death. It indelibly stamps 
upon this death the character of a sin- 
offering. It presents him to us as ‘‘ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world,’ Not his birth, not his mir- 
acles, not his teaching, but his death, and 
that only, is what appears in this com- 
memorative ordinance. As often as we 
eat the bread and drink the cup of this 
ordinance, we show ‘the Lord’s death.” 
Though he died by the hand of human 
violence, as the victim of malignant pas- 
sion, still, in his own view, and in God’s in- 
tention, his body was broken and his blood 
shed for the remission of sins. He was 
made ‘‘a little lower than the angels for 
the suffering of death.” The Lord in that 
death laid upon him the iniquity of us all, 
and by sufferings and death made him per- 
fect asthe Captain of our salvation. The 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is that 
Christ died for us, the just suffering for 
the unjust. 

Immediately after the institution of this 
commemorative ordinance, Jesus proceed- 
ed to address to his disciples those words 
of promise and comfort, found in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chap- 
ters of the Gospel of John, which, while 
specially adapted to the existing circum- 
stances of these disciples, have been the 
delight of Christian hearts in all subse- 
quent ages, and will be to the end of time. 
To cite the whole of these chapters would 
unduly extend the length of this article. 
Let the following selection therefrom 
suffice: 


“Let not your heart be troubled: ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again 





an@ receive you unto myself; that where I 
am there ye may be also. . . And what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I 
do, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son. And I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever, even 
the Spirit of truth. I will not leave 
you comfortless: I willcometoyou. .. . 
But the Comforter, whichis the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have spoken unto you. Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give unto you. . Iam 
the vine, ye are the branches. . . Hence- 
forth I call you not servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I 
have called you friends, for all things that I 
have received of my Father, I have made 
known unto you. Howbeit, when 
the Spirit of truth is come he will guide you 
into all truth and he will show you 
things tocome. He shall glorify me, for he 
shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you. For the Father loveth you, be- 
cause ye have loved me, and believed that I 
came out from God.” 


More important, appropriate and affec- 
tionate words never greeted any ear than 
those which fell from the lips of Jesus 
just prior to his death. These words were 
immediately followed by that address to 
God the Father, found in the seventeenth 
chapter of the Gospel of John, which, 
among Christians, is usually spoken of as 
our Lord’sintercessory prayer. Johnsays 
that ‘‘these words spake Jesus, and then 
lifted up his eyes to Heaven,” and spake 
to God the Father. Some of the sayings 
contained in this address to God appear in 
the following selection: 


“Father, the hour is come; glorify thy 
Son that thy Son also may glorify thee; as 
thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast givenhim. And thisis life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has 
sent. And now,O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world 
was. And all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine; and I am glorified in them. 
: I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou should- 
est keep them from the evil. Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me@@through their 
word. And the glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them, that they may 
be one, even as we are one: I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one; and that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as 
thou hast loved me. Father, I will that they 
also whom thou hast given me be with me 


where I am; that they may behold my glory 


which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world. O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee, but I have known thee, and these have 
known that thou hast sent me. And I have 
declared unto them thy name, and will de- 
clare it, that the love wherewith thou hast 
loved me may be in them, and I in them.” 


Such a prayer as this was never before 
made on earth. Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was more than a mere man,and higher than 
the angels, is the only person who could 
properly thus speak to God the Father. 
The implication upon the very face of the 
language is that he held a relation to, and 
had a oneness with, God the Father not 
true of any other being who ever visited 
our world. Neither prophets nor apostles 
ever thus spake to God. God was the 
‘** Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” in a 
sense which implies that, although the 
latter was human, and, as such, appeared 
‘*in the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men,” he was also divine, 
and, as such, shared in the divine glory 
‘* before the world was.” This he claimed 
for himself when he was on earth; and 
this is what the apostles preached after he 
had ascended into Heaven. 

The singing of a hymn concluded the 
whole scene of the ‘‘ upper room ” where 
Jesus and his disciples kept the passover. 
Departing therefrom, late at night, he, 
with his disciples, crossed the brook Ce- 
dron, and went into the Garden of Geth- 
semane, knowing that his betrayal by 
Judas, and his seizure and arrest by Jew- 
ish officers would speedily occur, and fully 
anticipating all the ensuing events. He 
went just where, as he knew, the traitor 
would seek him, and the officers would 





find him. The “ hour”—the appointed 
‘hour ” so long predicted—for him to lay 
down his life as a sacrifice for sin, and to 
glorify God by his own sufferings and 
death, had at last come, and he was pre- 
pared to meet it. He had just appointed 
the Lord’s Supper as a memorial of his 
death, and now he was about to suffer that 
death. 

Blessed Jesus! The sayings and scenes 
of the “ upper room” will live forever in 
the memory of man. That spot, once hal- 
lowed by thy presence, will always be 
hallowed in human thought. The words 
that there fell from thy lips are as immor- 
tal as the race. They have given comfort 
and hope to millions of hearts. 
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BY LEWIS H. BLAIR, 


Il. 


In order to elevate the Negroes, we must 
treat them fairly in our courts of justice. 

No complaint is made against the law 
itself, for, as arule, it makes no distinc- 
tion between white and black; nor against 
the judges, for they, when not deterred 
by outside public prejudice, are generally 
desirous of holding the scales of justice 
level as regards the two colors; but the 
complaint is made principally against the 
juries, which means against the people 
themselves, and partially against the infe- 
rior officers of justice. As arule, Negroes 
are generally arrested with more harsh- 
ness, and treated more arbitrarily than the 
whites when in custody. It also requires 
less evidence—and evidence that would 
be rejected agiinst the whites is fre- 
quently admitted against them—to con- 
vict a Negro than a white and punish- 
ment is generally heavier for a similar 
offense; for conviction and the weight of 
punishment is not modified or softened in 
his case by consideration for family and 
friends. 

And an offense of a Negro against a 
white is considered much more heinous 
than a similar offense of a white against a 
Negro, and while a Negro would certainly 
be visited with the full penalty of the law, 
the white would almost as certainly escape 
scot-free. As long as the Negro sees jus- 
tice itself wrested in order to inflict un- 
equal punishment upon him, there can be 
little hope for his elevation, for he will see 
that he exists solely by the sufferance of 
his white neighbors. This is the first ef- 
fectual step that can be taken toward ele- 
vating the blacks. Let the scales of justice 
hang level for him, and when he sees that 
law means the same for the whites as 
it does for him, he will then have hope 
that the future will bring him substantial 
and permanent amelioration. 

Another necessary step to be taken is to 
change the undisguised contempt in which 
we hold him. As long as we look upon 
him not only as inferior in degree, exceed- 
ingly so if one desires, but inferior in 
kind, or fundamentally inferior, as long 
as we think and speak of him as “ Nig- 
ger,” ‘‘damned Nigger,” ‘‘ coon,” etc., 
there is little prospect of his elevation; 
but because we will be unwilling to see 
him elevated, and he will have no inten- 
tion to elevate himself—he will sink under 
the contempt of the ruling race. As long 
as the Negro has it perpetually impressed 
upon him that no advance in education or 
refinement, that no talents, no virtue and 
and no wisdom, that no piety, no services 
to country or mankind will ever suffice to 
elevate him to an equality with the whites, 
but that he must remain forever subordi- 
nate and inferior to them, must remain 
forever a social and political pariah, he 
will have no inducement to elevate him- 
self and become a useful citizen. 

No! If the South desires the elevation 
of the Negro it must cease to look upon 
him as inferior fundamentally. Both 
revelation and evolution give the Negro 
the same origin as ourselves; hence, wheth- 
er we are believers or unbelievers we must 
accept the fact that we are both the same 
in kind, however different we may be in 
degree. Therefore, when the South looks 
upon and treats the Negro asa fundament- 
al inferior, not entitled to the free and un- 
restricted enjoyment of every advantage, 
both civil and political, of the communi- 
ty in which he lives, but only fit to stand 
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before us in slavish subserviency, only fit 
to enter our kitchens and come in at our 
back gates, it is standing in its own light, 
for it is thereby crushing every incitement 
to improvement and to the cultivation of 
self-respect, and thus preventing him from 
being an efficient agent in promoting our 
own welfare. 

In the matter of the civil rights of the 
Negro a great deal yet remains to be done. 
The South acknowledges his freedom, his 
right to sit as legislator and juryman, and 
it partially recognizes his right to travel in 
the same degree of comfort as the white; 
but it does not acknowledge his equal 
right to equal accommodation in places of 
public amusement and at hotels, whether 
private or corporate property. 

The South has also acknowledged the 
right of the Negro to the ballot; but while 
theoretically, and in the statute book, too, 
recognizing this right it has in some of the 
states, practically deprived him of it, 
either absolutely preventing him by fraud, 
intimidation and violence from exercising 
the franchise, or by these and other 
causes inducing him to vote with the 
whites; but usually it is by the former 
method. In proof of this statement I 
shall appeal to statistics, and my Southern 
fellow-citizens must not charge me with 
abuse of the South if the figures are un- 
palatable. To my mind they have a most 
serious bearing upon the poverty of the 
South which will continue permanent 
until the state of affairs thus revealed is 
corrected. 

Relying upon statistics, [repeat that in 
all the Southern States where the Negro 
vote is a large element, except in Virginia 
and North Carolina, the Negro is deprived 
of his franchise, either by fraud, intimida- 
tion or violence. This end was gained at 
first by fraud and violence, and being 
gained in these ways it is now kept up 
partially by intimidation but mostly be- 
cause the political organization of the 
Negroes has been previously destroyed by 
fraud, violence and intimidation exercised 
upon their leaders, both white and black, 

That the Negro dearly loves to vote, as 
dearly as Tommy Moore is said to have 
loved alord, requires no proof; he loves to 
vote as dearly as the white Knight Tem- 
plar delights to array himself in his harle- 
quin garb; and heno more neglects to turn 
out at an election than does the same 
Knight Templar fail to parade, decked in 
plumes, tinsel and mock swords, to be 
admired by the rabble and small boys; 
and when he fails to attend the polls and 
vote we may be sure there is some deep 
cause actuating him. With white men 
money, and not much of it either, will 
purchase votes, or the necessary loss of 
time attending the polls will deter thou- 
sands of them from voting, but not so with 
the Negro; he values the privilege far 
above any pecuniary consideration that 
the whites can offer, and far less of time, 
even at the most critical time of his crop— 
why, he regards that as the small dust of 
the balance. The writer knows whereof 
he speaks, for he has always been so good 
a Democrat that he voted for Horace 
Greeley at the dictation of his party and 
he knows how vain have been the efforts 
of his party friends to influence the Ne- 
gro vote by means of gain, and how little 
loss of time has deterred the Negro from 
going to the polls; and his experience and 
observation has taught him that nothing 
short of personal violence or the fear of it 
will induce the Negro to remain away 
from the polls or to vote for the white 
candidate. 

When the Negro is free to vote he will 
be sure to do so, and to vote in favor of 
those opposed to the Democrats, or the 
main body of the whites. Thus in Vir- 
ginia, where little restraint is brought to 
bear on the Negro, the vote is usually 
large. The voting strength of the Negro 
in Virginia in 1880 was 128,257, and his 
party cast in 1884, 1885 and 1886 respect- 
ively, 139,356, 136,510 and 123,080 votes; 
and in 1886 his party carried the state by 
20,859 majority and elected seven out of 
ten congressmen, In North Carolina the 
voting stréngth of the Negro is 105,018, 
and his party cast in 1880, 1884 and 1886 
respectively 115,878, 125,068 and 82,403 
votes, and it was so successful in its legis- 
lative ticket it controlled the organization 
of the legislature, 





Now turn to the state bordering on 
North Carolina, namely South Carolina, 
and let us see what statistics show. In 
this state the voting strength of the Negro 
is 118,889, and of the white 86,900, giving 
the Negro a majority of 32,000; but here 
the Negro nature is so radically changed 
by aslight difference of latitude that he 
appears to have lost all desire to vote, for 
the total votes for congressmen in 1882, 
1884, 1886 were respectively only 121,399, 
90,689 and 39,072, and his ambition was 
so small he yielded every congressman to 
the whites, and kept only six out of one 
hundred and fifty-nine legislative seats. 

A little further South we see equally 
strange effects of latitude upon the Negro 
mind. And now we are in Georgia, the 
Empire State, the model state held up to 
the imitation of all her other Southern 
sisters. How do we find political affairs 
in this modern Arcadia? The voting 
strength of the Negro is 143,471, and of the 
whites 177,967, but such is the extreme 
indifference of both colors to earthly af- 
fairs, and so engrossed, may we suppose 
them to be under their high priests, Brown 
and Colquitt, in saving souls, that in the 
congressional election of 1886, only 27,520 
persons in this great state cast their bal- 
lots. But then the election was a repeti- 
tion of the old story of the hunter and the 
Indian—the hunter would take the turkey 
and the Indian the buzzard, or the Indian 
might take the buzzard and the hunter 
would take the turkey; the whites took 
all the ten congressmen, and 189 of the 
members of the legislature, and the Ne- 
groes and their friends took 30. Generosi- 
ty is said to be a trait of the Negro char- 
acter, and when we see their action in 
these two states, we may be sure that this 
virtue distinguishes the Negro in South 
Carolina and Georgia, if nowhere else. 
The vote in this great model state of 
Georgia was less than a thousand greater 
than in the Richmond, Va., district the 
same year. 

In Mississippi the Negro shows the same 
generosity toward his numerically weak- 
er white brother; for although his voting 
strength is 130,278 to 108,254 for the 
whites, he yields all the congressmen and 
takes only 19 out of 157 legislative seats. 
Piety or some other cause destroys the in- 
terest of the gentle Mississippian in world- 
ly affairs, for he votes less and less every 
year, and in a few years he will probably 
reach the sanctified condition of the 
Georgians; the votes in 1884, 1885 and 1886 
being respectively 120,019, 89,854, and 
45,354. In Alabama where the two colors 
are about equally numerous the Negro is 
equally generous, for he yields every con- 
gressman and takes only 18 out of 1338 
seats in the legislature. In Louisiana 
where the Negroes are in a majority they 
are equally liberal, retaining only 16 out 
of 124 legislative seats, and sending none 
of their color or party to Washington to 
be exposed to its wicked influences. 

Office brings emolument and comfort to 
all, but wealth toa Negro, for the differ- 
ence between $8 amonth for field hands, 
and $25 or $30 or $50 a month at the most 
for their best paid employments and $4 
per day for legislators and $5,000 a year 
for congressmen, and, for them, other 
enormous salaries for elective officers, is 
almost like a translation from earth to 
Heaven. And yet the Negro resists all 
these allurements. In his stern virtue and 
contempt for worldly gain and honors, the 
Negro surpasses that mighty Roman who 
preferred his plow to all the honors the 
mistress of the world could confer. 

The Negro is deeply emotional and his 
thoughts dwell much in the Spirit Land, 
and it may be that he despises worldly 
honors and worldly gains, and that there- 
fore he flings them all contemptuously at 
the feet of his graspmg and covetous 
white brother; but then, again, it may be 
owing to intimidation, to fear. But as the 
Negro votes freely when he has no fear 
and secures for himself or his friends all 
the electoral prizes within reach, it is only 
reasonable for the world to conclude that 
when the Negro does not vote it must be 
owing to fear or to past intimidation which 
has cowed and scattered his leaders. 

How does this failure on the part of the 
Negroes to vote injure the whites? Princi- 
pally in this way. The whites are de- 
pendent for prosperity upon the well-di- 
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rected industry of all the people, and this 
well-directed industry can only be ob- 
tained by intelligent and self-respecting 
citizens who have hope of substantial 
reward or benefit from their exertions. 

If the laborers are ignorant, degraded, 
and without hope or self-respect, efficient 
work can be gotten out of them no more 
than blood can be gotten from a turnip. 
Now the trouble about intimidation in 
any form is just this: if those intimidated 
have already no hope and no self-respect, 
these necessary qualities can never spring 
up, and prosperity can never be produced 
by such, for ex nihilo nihil fit ; and if they 
already possess hope and self-respect 
then intimidation or coercion of any 
kind will crush these qualities and pros- 
perity will necessarily decline; for effort 
being relaxed and hope of reward being 
destroyed decreased production soon en- 
sues, 

With forty and more per cent. of the 
population living in a state of hopeless in- 
digence, poverty and decay must envelop 
all, whites and blacks alike, within their 
dismal mantle. 

Now, by depriving the blacks of their 
electoral rights—and we must bear in 
mind that as falsus in uno falsus in omni- 
bus, so the depriving of one right is vir- 
tually a negation of all rights—we are re- 
ducing them to a condition, without hope, 
and as we, the whites, with all our advan- 
tages, can accomplish nothing without 
hope, so still less can the Negroes, handi- 
capped as they are with every disadvan- 
tage, accomplish anything without hope; 
They must forever remain the creeping 
things of the earth. 

lt is, no doubt, pleasing to unwise 
human nature to behold human beings 
obsequious to our every nod, to go and to 
come at our bidding, and practically to 
have no voice in their own destiny; but 
such pleasure can never be permanent, for 
both the higher and the lower are perish- 
ing during the process, which is destruct- 
ive to the manhood of both classes. It 
is absolutely destructive of character and 
of prosperity; and because it is thus de- 
structive, is the reason I argue fora 
change from wrong to right, from injus- 
tice to justice, and from poverty and fail- 
ure to prosperity and progress. From the 
standpoint of this argument, I say, make 
slaves of the blacks if it will promote the 
prosperity of the whites; but I also say 
make freemen of the blacks, not because 
itis right and glorious to doso, but because 
it will promote the prosperity of the 
whites. From this standpoint I say better 
our happiness and welfare and the wretch- 
edness and misery of six millions of blacks, 
than our wretchedness and their happi- 
ness; but I also say that the welfare of the 
two colors is not opposed each to each, 
but that the welfare of the whites is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of the blacks. 
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MARSHAL NEY. 
DOES HE SLEEP IN NORTH CAROLINA ? 


BY PROF. J. D. HODGES. 











On the 3d of May 1887, at the instance 
of Dr. Draper, President of the Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin, the remains 
of Peter Stuart Ney,a soldier of the 
French Revolution, and, more recently, a 
school-teacher in a retired portion of North 
Carolina, whose mysterious demeanor and 
history were such as to rivet the universal 
conviction, among his pupils and patrons, 
that he was none other than the illustrious 
Marshal Ney, were disinterred for expert 
examination. 

The day was a fine one, and hundreds of 
the leading citizens of this (Rowan) and ad- 
joining counties, including a number of 
Ney’s old pupils, press reporters, a modeler, 
Ney’s biographer,and a corps of physicians, 
were here at the cemetery, which is two 
miles from Third Creek Station, on the 
Western North Carolina Railroad and ten 
miles from Salisbury, the county site. 

Before stating the result of the investi- 
gation, it is deemed not inappropriate to 
sketch, in brief, a few incidents of the life 
of P.S. Ney, since his arrival in this 
country, as gathered from his pupils 
and culled from various newspaper ac- 
counts. 

Peter Stuart Ney landed at Charleston, 





8. C., on the 29th of January, 1816. After 
remaining in South Carolina a short tine 
he removed to Virginia, where he resided 
until about the year 1820, when he came 
to Davie County, North Carolina, and en- 
gaged in school-teaching. He taught the 
Greek and the Latin language, as well as 
the English. He was exceptionally good 
in mathematics, of which he seemed to be 
very fond. He was a man of splendid ex- 
ecutive ability, and a rigid disciplinarian, 
However, he easily secured the love, 
amounting almost to veneration, of his 
pupils, who, in the language of one of 
them, ‘‘ would have fought for him and 
died for him had it been necessary.” 

‘* He was a man a little under six feet 
in hight.” (His length was found to be 
five feet ten inches, by actual measure- 
ment, made by the corps of physicians, in 
May.) ‘‘He was not very fleshy, but quite 
muscular, and weighed about two hundred 
pounds. His head was nearly bald, and 
showed a scar on one side—the left—ex- 
tending from the temple toward the cen- 
ter of the crown. His face was slightly 
marked with small-pox.” 

His penmanship, many specimens of 
which have been preserved, and a num- 
ber of which the writer has seen, was ex- 
cellent. Heread much and wrote a great 
deal, occasionally contributing to the 
press. - 

His letters to and from France were re- 
mailed from a point in New Jersey. He 
used a short-hand method, a complete key 
to which, in his own handwriting, is pre- 
served. He was exceedingly reserved in 
the presence of strangers, and rarely re- 
ferred to his connection -with the French 
Army, ‘‘ unless (as was often the case) the 
hinges of his tongue were loosened by an 
extra glass of wine or brandy, when his 
characteristic reserve would be thrown 
off; but even then he manifested no boast- 
ful disposition, merely speaking sometimes 
of the grand army and the part he had 
borne inits campaigns.” On one of these 
jolly occasions, he communicated to a 
pupil, Col. T. F. Huston,a gentleman of 
character, at whose father’s house Mr. 
Ney was boarding, the particulars of the 
Russian campaign, recounting the difficul- 
ties of the retreat, and the hardships en- 
dured, and narrating how Napoleon em- 
braced him and called him ‘the bravest 
of the brave.” He gave to Colonel Hus- 
ton the secret of his escape. He stated 
that the platoon detailed to do the bloody 
work were soldiers of his own command; 
that they had been secretly instructed to 
*‘aim high ”; that he refused to allow the 
bandage to be placed over his eyes; that 
he himself gave the command to “fire”; 
that they fired and he fell and was pro- 
nounced dead by the attending physicians 
who were in the conspiracy; that his 
body was at once turned over to his 
friends who secretly conveyed him to Bor- 
deaux, whence he sailed for America, 
landing in Charleston, S. C., January 29th, 
1816. 

Colonel Huston narrates that some years 
since he met, near Sedalia, Mo., his pres- 
ent home, a Frenchman named Phillip 
Petrie, and that this Frenchman related 
to him the following story : 

“Tonce belonged to Marshal Ney’s com- 
mand. After the fall of Napoleon and the 
capture of Ney, I deserted the French army, 
and making my way to Bordeaux in Decem- 
ber, 1815, shipped as a seaman on board a 
vessel bound for Charleston, S.C. When 
several days out, I noticed a man on board 
whose appearance struck me forcibly, and I 
thought I knew him. Upon reflection, I 
concluded it must be Marshal Ney. When 
seeing hima second time I accosted him, 
and told him Ithought I knew him. ‘ Who 
do you think I am?’ he questioned. I re- 
plied: ‘My old commander, Marshal Ney.’ 
Ina very gruff tone he responded : ‘ Mar- 
shal Ney was shot in Paris, sir,’ and turning 
upon his heel he went to his cabin, and Isaw 
him no more, though we were thirty-five 
days reaching Charleston.” 

The Rev. R. W. Barber, a minister of 
rare intelligence and unimpeachable char- 
acter, writesin The Statesville Landmark: 

“He was a foreigner, possessing all the 
traits attributed to the old Marshal, as a 
private citizen. He was retiringin his hab- 
its, and whenever he would assert his iden- 
tity with Marshal Ney it was done without 
any apparent motive of gaining anything 
thereby. It is not true that he alluded to it 
only when in his cups. These were generally 
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his occasions for asserting it. But he assert- 
ed it to several individuals when cool, sober. 
My brother, the late Colonel Barber, was 
his pupil, and frequently related to me that 
Cesar’s “Commentaries” was the old man’s 
favorite classic; that, during recitations he 
would discuss Cwsar’s strategic movements 
with a freedom and apparent ability which 
no one but a military man could or would 
have done; that he was in the habit of com- 
paring or contrasting them with those of 
Napoleon on various occasions, and, inci- 
dentally, and with apparent unconscious- 
ness, would state his own part in the 
drama. My brother then believed him to 
be the Marshal, and, after going through 
college, studying law, and entering upon 
the practice of it, he said to the last that 
time and reflection had not effaced in the 
least his impressions. He often related 
the facts connected with his escape, and 
never, so far as I have been enabled to 
learn, was any discrepancy ever detected in 
his statements. The likeness of engravings 
claiming to be those of Marshal Ney to P. 8. 
Ney, the exactness with which the Marshal’s 
fac-simile answers to the signature of P. S. 
Ney, and the perfect resemblance of social 
and private habits of the two, press the con- 
victions, upon those who knew the latter, 
that the two were one and the same person.” 

From a letter to The Landmark, written 
May 27th, 1886, by Burgess Gaither, Esq., 
late member of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina, from Davie County, I 
quote substantially: 

‘During the Monroe campaign of 1817, a 
number of gentlemen, assembled at Mocks- 
ville, were imbibing freely and talking poli- 
tics. One Dr. Schools, a gentleman of edu- 
cation, deeming himself aggrieved, was in 
the act of thrusting a dagger into the bosom 
of his antagonist, who, though unarmed, 
refused to apologize. At this juncture a 
stranger stepped up to the doctor, and tak- 
ing hold on the dagger, said, ‘You ought not 
to kill an unarmed and defenseless man.’ 
The doctor yielded the instrument to the 
stranger, amid the applause of the bystand- 
ers. On inquiry, thestranger said his name 
was Ney, and that, as a refugee from France, 
he had come to seek an asylum in this land. 
It was at once arranged for him to remain 
in the vicinity and teach school, the better 
class of people becoming his patrons. Mr. 
Gaither says that he was himself a pupil of 
Mr. Ney, in 1832, and among many incidents 
he relates the following: ‘One day I saw 
him have a large manuscript in his hand, 
which he had just completed, and which he 
said he would leave in his trunk to tell us 
who he was should he die in this country. 
Soon after this, he told me he thought he 
would soon be permitted to return to France; 
that young Napoleon was about coming 
to manhood, and would soon be Emperor of 
France; that then he could return to his 
native land; that he would be Marshal Ney; 
that people thought Marshal Ney had been 
shot; that Louis had ordered old veterans to 
shoot him; that on the way to the place of 
execution an officer whispered to him to fall 
at the word ‘fire,’ and leave the rest to his 
friends; that he did as directed, the balls all 
passing over him, struck the planking, in 
his rear, at the proper hight.” 

I quote now from a somewhat extended 
paper, by the Rev. E. F. Rockwell, D.D., 
published in The Landmark, April 16th, 
1886: 

“When the death of the Duke of Reich- 
stat, the sonof Napoleon by the Austrian 
wife, was reported in the public papers in 
1832, Mr. Ney was teaching near Mocksville, 
and boarding with Mr. Barry Foster. A 
man now living at Mocksville, then a pu- 
pil of Mr. Ney, carried out to him his mail, 
and,school not having taken up, the teacher 
glanced through the paper. When he came 
to the notice of the death of young Bona- 
parte, he trembled, turned pale, and 
threw the paper on the floor. This 
attracted the attention of the students 
outside, who, rushing in, inquired, 
‘What is the matter, Mr. Ney?’ He said: 
‘Thavea family in France whom I now 
never expect to see!’ He quit school, acting 
like a maniac. He returned to his boarding- 
house, entered his room, and locking the 
door, he burned many of his books. He put 
the end of his trunk on the fire and sat down 
on it. Inthis condition he was found by 
the lady of the house, who had burst open 
the door, having had her attention at- 
tracted by the unusual smell of fire.”’ 


The Rev. Mr. Albea, an aged, but at 
one time a prominent minister of the 
Methodist Church, says: 


“Twas one of Ney’s pupils. He was a 
noble-looking man, and showed his military 
training in his every step and movement. I 
do not hesitate to say that in my opinion he 
was none other than the great Marshal of 
the Empire.” 





Mrs. M. C. Dalton, a lady now living, of 
unusual intelligence and information, at 
whose father’s house Mr. Ney boarded for 
several sessions, says: 


“T amas thoroughly convinced of the fact 
that he was Marshal Ney as I am of my own 
existence. I saw him once, when he 
had been drinking perhaps, taken up from 
the road in astupor and laid across a horse 
to be carried to the house. This aroused 
him, and his involuntary expression, as I 
well remember, was: ‘What! put the Duke 
of Elchingen on a horse like a sack! Put 
me down’ !”’ 


Mrs. Dalton gave to a reporter the fol- 
lowing account of the visit of a mysteri- 
ous young man to her father’s house,where 
Mr. Ney boarded: 


“Tt was a time when the house was filled 
with company, and every room was occu- 
pied. Near twilight a young man rode up 
to the gate and hallooed. When Mr. Huston, 
Mrs. Dalton’s father, went out, the young 
man asked the privilege of staying all night. 
He was told that, the house being crowded, 
he could not be accommodated; but he in- 
sisted, saying he was willing to sleep 
on the floor, and that his horse being com- 
pletely fatigued he could not proceed fur- 
ther. The young man was allowed to stay, 
and when he was conducted to the table he 
was seated opposite Mr. Ney, who was occu- 
pying his usual seat. They glanced at each 
other, and though not a word was spoken, 
it was evident to all present that it wasa 
glance of recognition. Immediately after 
tea, these two, taking their hats, left the 
house together and were not seen by any 
one of the company any more that night. 
An old Negro man, a servant on the place, 
reported that he saw the two, near midnight, 
sitting in a secluded spot near the house, in 
close conversation, and though unobserved 
by them, he could hear distinctly what they 
said, but could not understand a word. The 
stranger ordered his horse early the next 
morning and left. Mr. Ney remained in his 
room all that day, reading and writing.” 

The stranger is said to have had a strik- 
ing resemblance to Ney, and is believed to 
have been one of his sons. Some time after 
the death of young Napoleon, Mr. Ney 
wrote in Mrs. Dalton’s album the follow- 
ing lines: 

***GONE WITH THE GLORIES, GONE,’ 

“Though I, of the chosen the choicest, 

To fame gave her loftiest tone; 

Though I, *mong the brave was the bravest, 

My plume and my baton are gone! 
“My eagle that mounted to the conquest 
Hath stooped from his altitude high, 
A prey to a vulture the foulest, 
No more to revisit the sky. 
“One sigh to the hopes that have perished, 
One tear to the wreck of the past, 
One look upon all I have cherished, 
One lingering look—tis the last. 
“And now from remembrance I banish 
The glories which shone in my train: 
Oh! vanish, fond memories, vanish: 
Return not to sting me again. 

“MAY 26th, 1835, P. 8S. Ney.” 
The following lines, with subjoined note, 
both in Mr. Ney’s hand, were found among 
his effects: 

“Oblivion is the common lot 
Of common men—they die forgot, 
He, who would live in memory warm 
Must do much good, or do much harm. 
Fame lifts her voice alone on high 
For those who fill the public eye; 
Down in the brief, ephemeral tide, 
Sinks every manikin beside.” 
As written in a letter to J. E. Poel Lintz, 
8th of May, 1829, from Abbeville, Va. 

Dr. J. B. R. Adams says: 

“T have been entirely satisfied in my own 
mind since 1842 that P. S. Ney, who taught 
school within a few hundred yards of my 
residence for two years or more and is now 
buried in Third Creek Churchyard, was the 
veritable Marshal Ney.” 

Wilford Lurner, Esq., of Turnersburg, 
a large cotton manufacturer, universally 
respected says: 

“‘T went to school to Peter Stuart Ney in 
1825 and ’26, and knew him well. I haveno 
doubt that he was Marshal Ney.” 

Similar statements and quotations might 
be multiplied, and numerous incidents in 
the life of Mr. Ney, cherished among his 
many pupils, might be collected—quite 
enough to fill a volume. But one other 
must suffice, for the present. All concur 
in the statement that P.S. Ney was a 
courtly, high-toned, honorable gentleman, 
whose character for truth and honesty was 
irreproachable. 

Mr. O. G. Foard, than whom no man 
in North Carolina stands higher or is 
more respected, at whose house Mr. Ney 
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died, believes him to have been the great 
Marshal and none other. Mr. Foard says 
when Ney was on his death-bed, he several 
times in fits of delirium exclaimed; ‘‘ Oh, 
France! France, my Country; why could 
I not, like Bessieres die for thee”! His last 
words, says Mr. Foard, were: ‘‘ Bessieres 
has fallen, and the old guard is defeated— 
now let me die”! 

Dr. Draper, President of the Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, having learned of 
the incidents narrated in this paper, has 
instituted an extended and systematic 
plan of correspondence, to the end that he 
may ascertain, as far as possible, the facts 
that may establish the identity of Peter 
Stuart Ney with that of Napoleon’s great 
Marshal, or the contrary, as the facts may 
indicate. Having learned that Marshal 
Ney, at one time, had undergone the op- 
eration of trephining, Dr. Draper wrote 
J. G. Ramsay, M.D., a prominent man 
and one of the foremost physicians in this 
section of the country, requesting that the 
body of P. S. Ney, which has been buried 
in Third Creek Churchyard, Rowan Coun- 
ty,since November, 1846, be disinterred and 
the skull examined with reference to the 
operation said to have been performed. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Ramsay issued a notice in 
the local press inviting his brethren of the 
medical profession to meet him at the 
grave of P. 8S. Ney, May the 3d, 1887. 

At an early hour that morning, the 
writer was at the grave, finding that hun- 
dreds of others had preceded him. 

The marble slab, 60 inches x 24 inches x 
2 inches, standing at the head of the grave, 
contained the following inscription: 

In memory 
of 
PETER STEWART NEY, 
A native of France 
and soldier of the French Revolution 
under 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who departed this life, 

November 15th, 1846, 

Aged 77 years. 

At about 2 oclock, P.M., the vault which 
had been closed forty-two years was re- 
opened. The skull on the right side was 
fairly well preserved, the frontal, parietal 
and temporal bones still adhering. The 
occipital bone had dropped apart. 

On the left side of the skull, the frontal 
and parietal bones still adhered, but the 
temporal had dropped from its place. On 
this side, the left, a portion of the skull 
was gone—decayed. The part gone was a 
section—as well as I could judge with the 
eye—commencing near the lower extremi- 
ty of the frontal bone where it joins with 
the parietal, and extending in a line 
slightly diagonal and backward to near 
the center of the crown. However, more 
of the frontal than of the parietal bone 
seems to be wanting. That I may, if pos- 
sible, furnish the critical reader with a 
more definite idea of the section gone, I 
refer him to ‘ Phrenological Organs ac- 
cording to Spurzheim,” as reported by 
Robley Dunglinson, on page 315 of his 
‘‘Human Physiology,” sixth edition. 
Draw a line from the point where ‘‘wit,” 
‘*tune” and ‘ secretiveness” smeet to near 
the center of ‘‘ hope” and you have the 
line of direction of the missing section. 

The following is the report of the exam. 
ining physicians: 

“THIRD CREEK CHURCH, 
ROWAN County, 
May 34d, 1887. 

‘The undersigned physicians wish to state 
that according to previous notice, we did to- 
day cause to be exhumed the body of P. S. 
Ney, in the presence of a great number of 
witnesses, some of them from Washington, 
D. C., Raleigh, and other parts of the coun- 
try. We found some of the bones only, and 
these in a state of such decay we cannot 
state positively whether the skull had ever 
been trephined or not. We made diligent 
search for bullets said to have been lodged 
in the body but found none. We, however, 
succeeded so far as to ascertain that the 
skeleton was about five feet ten inches long, 
and the skull around about the eyes about 
twenty-four inches in circumference. 


“J. G. RAMSAY, 
D. B. Woop, 

S. W. STEVENSON, 
JAMES MCGUIRE, 
C. M. PooL, 

S. W. EATON, 

T. E. ANDERSON, 
J. H. WooLre, 

J. B. GAITHER, 


Thus the question of the identity of P. S. 
Ney with Michel Ney must yet remain an 
open question. The writer has no interest 


} M.D's.” 





in the matter, beyond what might attach 
to any American citizen. He is wedded 
to no theory, and has simply given a plain 
statement of a few only of the many well 
authenticated and trustworthy facts—i.e., 
facts vouched for by gentlemen of char- 
acter and reputation. The bones were re- 
interred, and can be re-examined at any 
time. 

‘It isadmitted that Marshal Ney was 
kind and gentle to a fault.” True of P.S. 
Ney. 

‘*There was a kind of magnetism about 
the man (Marshal Ney) which drew to 
him the hearts of all who knew him.” P. 
S. Ney’s pupils loved and admired him 
while they feared him. 

‘*Marshal Ney wasa mathematician of no 
mean pretension and an expert penman.” 
P. S. Ney enjoyed the solving of difficult 
problems; his chirography was elegant. 
The *‘ Ney” in the autographs of P. 8S. Ney 
is so nearly like that in the autograph of 
Michel Ney that experts are unable to de- 
tect the dtfference. 

‘* While he (the Marshal) was not a dis- 
sipated man, he drank wine to excess and 
sometimes lost his equilibrium.” P. 58. 
Ney often became intoxicated and on one 
occasion said to a pupil, Mr. Gaither, 
quoted above: ‘‘If you knew my trou- 
bles, you would not blame me.” 

P. 8. Ney’s pupils say that the engrav- 
ings representing Marshal Ney bore a 
striking resemblance to their old precep- 
tor. Not one of the pupils disbelieves the 
identity of P. S. and Marshal Ney.” 

Marshal Ney’s hight was five feet ten 
inches. P.S. Ney’s body, measured to- 
day by the examining physicians, is five 
feet ten inches. 

P.S. Ney was a classical scholar. Mar- 
shal Ney was not. But ‘‘ After the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, Ney remained in 
Paris in almost entire seclusion, finding 
companionship in books and quiet dissi- 
pation.” Might he not have acquired a 
knowledge of the classics during this inter- 
val of ‘‘seclusion” among ‘‘books”’? Having 
adopted the business of school-teaching, 
which he followed during all his sojourn in 
thiscountry, might he not have pursued 
these studies in advance of his pupils? 
Might he not have done this so success- 
fully as to impress upon his tender pupils 
the idea of superior classical learning? 

“The Allies, after they assembled in 
Paris, demanded some victim to appease 
their anger. Ney was a prominent example, 
and he was accordingly arraignd before a 
court martial, consisting of Marshals Mon- 
cey, Augereau, Masséna and Jourdan. 
These old brothers-in-arms availed them- 
selves of a legal technicality to declare their 
incompetency to judge him, and the case 
was transferred to the court of peers. Here 
the majority consisted of his political and 
personal enemies, so that, notwithstanding 
the able defense of his counsel, Dupin and 
Berryer, he was sentenced to death on De- 
cember the 6th.” 

He was to have been executed on the 
following morning. He having never 
fought except for France, a strong feeling 
was aroused in his behalf, and ‘ attempts 
were made to have the sentence reversed 


by the chamber of peers.” Under such 
circumstances is it impossible that he 
might have escaped in the manner de- 
tailed in this paper; and, if he did thus 
escape, is it marvelous that he, in order to 

rotect those who snatched him from the 
Gooty execution, should shroud his iden- 
tity in mystery? 

The last words of Marshal Ney were: 
‘¢ Fire, my comrades.” The last words of 
P. S. Ney, uttered when dying, were: 
‘* Bessieres has fallen, and the old guard is 
defeated—-now let me die!” 


JERUSALEM, N.C. 


Sine Arts. 
THE REMBRANDT ETCHINGS IN 
BOSTON. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 








GERMAN thoroughness and American en- 
thusiasm are apt conjointly to characterize 
any effort made by Mr. S. R. Koehler in the 
interests of the art-loving public; and they 
have never been more conspicuously appar- 
ent than in the organizing of the Rembrandt 
exhibition which may now be seen at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Such an op- 
portunity as it offers to the student of art in 
general and to the student of etching in 
particular, to familiarize himself with the 
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work of the great master of the needle has 
never before presented itself in America, 
and but seldom in anyland. And if its 
revelation is not so complete as that which 
was made, for instance, by the famous 
second exhibition of Rembrandt’s etchings 
in London, nine years ago, it is far com- 
pleter than one might have believed possi- 
ble, and is so well arranged and so clearly 
explained by Mr. Koehler’s scholarly little 
catalogue that it invites to the most care- 
ful study, the outcome of whsch will be an 
intimate and _ intelligent acquaintance 
with Rembrandt’s printed work, such 
as no reading of books, and, I may add, no 
untutored investigation of the scattered 
treasures of foreign museums and private 
collections could ever give. It seems a pity, 
therefore, that Boston should be the place 
of its exhibition, for the local public is 
neither very large nor, it seems, very vitally 
interested in such matters; and few travel- 
ers who pass through the town are likely to 
have anticipated the existence of such a fea- 
ture among its attractions and to have re- 
served sufficient time for its inspection. As 
Mr. Koehler holds the position of Curator 
of Prints at this Museum, it was, of course, 
impossible that his collection should have 
been formed elsewhere. It will occur to 
the reader, perhaps, that now it has been 
formed and framed and catalogued, it would 
be a simple matter to borrow it for exhibi- 
tion in other cities. But such schemes are 
often difficult of accomplishment, if only 
for the lack of some energetic and disinter- 
ested person to “put them through’’; and 
in this instance I believe there is an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way. If I remem- 
ber aright the Gray collection of prints was 
deposited by Harvard College with the Bos- 
ton Museum upon condition that none of its 
treasures should ever be loaned, or should 
ever be touched by any hands Save those of 
its official curators; and though the ma- 
jority of prints in the present special collec- 
tion have been borrowed from other sources, 
those belonging to the Gray Bequest could 
not be dispensed with. Therefore, no one 
who chances to visit Boston at this present 
time should lose the unique opportunity 
there afforded, while a special visit would 
be well worth the while of any one specially 
interested in the etchers’ art. 

Many fine and some very fine impressions 
of famous prints are included in the collec- 
tion. Butit is not in these that its main 
value resides, rather in the way they have 
been supplemented by inferior impressions 
when necessary, and when even these were 
unattainable by photographic reproduc- 
tions. The series is thus made almost com- 
plete; and in its completeness—in its gener- 
al historical, illustrative value—lies its in- 
terest for that uninstructed or half-in- 
structed public to which in this country it 
appeals. A learned amateur would find 
more delight, perhaps, in turning over a 
small portfolio of perfect impressions than 
in passing the walls of these two rooms in 
review. But from these walls the mere lover 
of the master may gain that knowledge— 
so difficult of attainment under ordinary 
circumstances—which will set him in the 
way to become a learned amateur. And I 
should add that he will be helped by a sight 
not of Rembrandt’s work alone but by that 
of other etchers of his time—of Lastman, 
Koninck, Ferdinand Bol and others whom 
the initiated know as members of the ‘‘Rem- 
brandt circle.’”’ Moreover, ancient and mod- 
ern reproductions of paintings and sketches 
by Rembrandt are also shown, and a num- 
ber of prints which are not definitely recog- 
nized in the authoritative catalogues, but 
are or have been attributed to Rembrandt’s 
hand. And one painting, believed by some 
to be an original, may also be studied. 

In Mr. Koehler’s words the exhibition has 
thus a truly “ autobiographical character.” 
Its inspection “‘ makes it clearer than any 
amount of reading could do that Rem- 
brandt was indeed the first artist who may 
truly be called modern. For not only is he 
a realist of the realists, but what makes him 
still more modern is his intense subjectivi- 
ty. It would be impossible, indeed, to bring 
together such another exhibition from the 
hands of another artist offering a simi- 
lar personal interest. Like the pages of an 
autobiography it lays bare to the attentive 
visitor every step forward, every transfor- 
mation of fortune, even the varying moods 
of him who left it behind. Some of the en- 
tries, no doubt, are enigmas; others are evi- 
dently fraudulent interpolations, but enough 
of it is clear and intelligible and authorita- 
tive beyond questioning to tell the story. 
And it is essentially a sad story however in- 
structive,—showing how even he, the great 
manipulator, began timidly with the brush 
as well as with the point, and how the 
freedom of his later years was the outcome 
only of the practice that went before; exhib- 
iting him to us in the pride and triumph of 
youth, fond of show, ready to avail himself 





of the help of others, rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of Saskia, whose radiant face smiles 
ever and anon upon us out of his work, and 
then overwhelmed by misfortune, growing 
ever more sullen, more somber, more auda- 
cious, but still a giant in conception and un- 
tiring of work; showing us too the place 
once occupied by Saskia filled by the coarse 
woman who seems to have been the compan- 
ion of his later days until we lose sight of 
him altogether and the light is quenched in 
darkness.”’ 

» And if the student of humanity in art 
finds this interesting record spread out be- 
fore, the student of ways and means, of 
methods and devices, finds also a unique op- 
portunity for self-instruction. ‘‘ For techni- 
cal study ”’—I quote again from the intro 
duction to the catalogue—“ nothing more 
attractive and instructive, and at the same 
time more difficult and puzzling, can be con- 
ceived than an exhibition of Rembrandt’s 
work. Never was there an artist better 
skilled, more audacious, and more success- 
ful in the use of all the means of which he 
had knowledge. Needle and acid, the dry- 
point, the graver, and the tricks of printing 
(except the modern device of retroussage) he 
used separately or in combination as he 
listed, and always with an harmonious and 
felicitous result.” In short, the greatest 
etcher who ever lived, and one of the very 
greatest artists who ever lived, is here re- 
vealed more completely and more interest- 
ingly than ever before to American eyes, 
and more completely than we may soon hope 
to see him revealed in any other exhibi- 
tion. 

It is a pity that his ‘‘ Gilder’ could not 
have hung beside his prints to show what he 
could do with brush and color. The genre 
painting to which I have already referred— 
and which is supposed to represent the story 
of Danaé—by no means gives even an illumi- 
native suggestion of his power. It is, in- 
deed, beautiful in color and in a way which 
suggests Rembrandt himself rather than 
any of his followers. But it wholly lacks 
that dramatic force which is one prime qual- 
ity of all Rembrandt’s work, and the faces 
are wholly wanting in any quality of inter- 
est. They are badly drawn, lumpishly mod- 
eled, and utterly devoid of meaning or feel- 
ing. One does not need to suppose the 
painting a Rembrandt to find it a curious 
enigma. It would be singular indeed had 
Rembrandt ever painted such heads; but it 
is singular enough that any man with such 
a power of color and so much skill of brush 
could have contented himself with them. 
Of course the work may have suffered from 
retouching; but to an uninstructed eye there 
seems no sign of this upon the canvas. It is 
a picture to which one may go for a sugges- 
tion of what Rembrandt’s color sometimes 
was, but in every other respect ite evidence 
should be distrusted. 

I may add that in the chronological ar- 
rangement of his gathered material Mr. 
Koehler has followed Vosmaer, and that the 
chief lender of prints for the exhibition was 
Mr. Sewell, of New York. 

New YORK CITy, 





Biblical Research. 


CAPTAIN CONDER’S KEY. 

IN his special memoir, just issued, Captain 
Conder, who has never favored the term 
“Hittite,’’ as applied either to the language 
or the Empire, invents a new term, “‘Altaic 
Hieroglyphics,’’ for the characters of the so- 
called Hittite inscriptions. ‘‘Altaic’’ he 
considers more comprehensive and scientific, 
because pointing to the source of that fam- 
ily of languages, of which he holds it to be a 
member, the Altai mountains in the heart of 
Asia separating China,or more strictly, Mon- 
golia from Siberia. From the southern valleys 
of these mountains, in very early times, cer- 
tain Turanian tribes moved south-westward 
and settled in Turkestan, and to the south 
of the Caspian sea in Persia; the Elamites in 
Susiana, the Kassi (or Corsei of Strabo) on 
their north, the Akkadians, or “highland- 
ers,” further west in the lower Euphrates 
valley at Accad (Gen. x, 10), and the Sumirs, 
or settlers in the Mesopotamian plains fur- 
ther north. He is inclined to regard the lan- 
guage as the mother tongue, from which the 
Proto-Medic, and Akkadian dialects have 
both slightly diverged. Following Lenor- 
mant, he therefore allies all these with the 
Finnish, and less closely with the Turkish 
and the Magyar. His ‘net-result,’in which the 
gist of his discovery lies, ‘‘is that the hiero- 
glyphics were carved by the early ancestors 
of those very races which still dwell in 
Northern Syria and Asia Minor, as _ repre- 
sented by the Turkomans and Turks.” 
Accordingly, the ancient or biblical Hittites 
remain to this day represented in Palestine 
by the Turkoman settlers in the plains of 


Esdraelon and Sharon, though those of the 
latter region (Sahil, or maritime plain) are 
later immigrants, being derived from a 
horde which reached Damascus in 1295, A. D. 

Briefly stated, Captain Conder’s method 
appears to have been, first of all, a compari- 
son of the Hittite with the Egyptian system 
of hieroglyphics, with the result of finding 
in the two several similar emblems, together 
with, in the last, the Akkadian words “‘Tar”’ 
and “Sar’’ for “chief,” and pictures giving 
the Hittites a decided Mongolian appearance, 
as well as long pig-tails. This was done four 
years ago, in 1883; it was only as late as on 
the 7th of February last, (1887,)that, happen- 
ing to look through a collection of Cypriote 
inscriptions, he was particularly struck with 
one containing the emblem consisting of 
two contiguous triangles, for mi, which 
Professor Sayce had already, assigned the 
value of “country,” and, recalling the 
Egyptian parallel sign, together with the 
Akkadian and Proto-Medic me or ma for 
“country,” he concluded that the Hittite 
emblem also meant “country.” Pursuing 
this line of research, he found, seemingly, 
that pa was a sound represented by an em- 
blem clearly connected, not only with the 
scepters borne by Assyrian deities and by 
the gods of Bogaz Keui, but also with the 
oldest form of the cuneiform symbol for 
“*scepter,’’ which in the Akkadian language 
isread pa. Again, taking the high cap which 
Professor Sayce had regarded as probably 
signifying “king,” and connected with the 
Cypriote emblem for the sound ko, he thought 
to recognize a parallelism with the Proto, 
Medic word ku, for “ king,’’ apparently 
known in the Akkadian dialect, where ku 
also means “ king’’ and “high,” a cognate 
idea. Continuing in this way with other 
Cypriote emblems, ‘in a few days’”’ he had 
discovered no less than twenty-one words, 
the sounds of which were obtained from the 
Cypriote sounds, and the meanings from 
Akkadian or Proto-Medic meanings agree- 
able with the evident intention of the picto- 
rial forms. Soon the number of discovered 
words amounted to sixty,out of a total of one 
hundred and ten Hittite emblems. Turning 
to the cuneiform he obtained also great as- 
sistance; for example, the syllable pi in Cyp- 
riote is clearly a representation of the ear, 
but piin Akkadian means “ear,” aud the 
oldest Babylonian cuneiform emblem for pi 
is also a sketch of the ear. Again, khe in 
Cypriote sound is a rude sketch of a fish, as 
the cuneiform is also, together with the 
Akkadian word. In less than three weeks 
from the moment when this wonderful par- 
allelism flashed upon Captain Conder’s 
mind, or on the 26th of February, the an- 
nouncement was made to the world that the 
long-searched for key was found and the 
mystery surrounding the Hittite inscriptions 
forever dispelled! 

But, unfortunately, Captain Conder as a 
Royal Engineer is better qualified to sight a 
similarity in form between pictures or ideo- 
graphs of different systems, than he is to 
deal with phonetic values or make linguistic 
comparisons and deductions. It happens, as 
Professor Sayce immediately points out, 
that me or ma is not the word for “ country” 
in either the Akkadian or Proto-Medic, the 
Akkadian words being mada and kengi, the 
Proto-Medic murun; that “scepter” in 
Akkadian is not pa but is gisdar, pa prob- 
ably signifying “‘leaf’’; that ku is not the 
Proto-Medic word for “ king’’ (which really 
is anin), ‘‘ko” having been merely a pro- 
visional value assigned by Norris to the 
ideograph denoting ‘“‘monarch,”’ etc., etc. 
And thus the basis of his theory being unsub- 
stantial, the whole superstructure falls to 
the ground. A free rendering of the third 
Hamath stone runs as follows, according to 
this new attempt: “‘ May the Holy One above, 
mighty and powerful, hear the uprising 
prayers. A cry crying to the Lord of Lords. 

ie I adore my Lord. I adore the holy 
One above—A. The Lord, the Spiritual 
Lord of light. Amen.’”’ A prayer of a 
worshipful suppliant!—contrary to all 
ancient custom and feeling, which thus 
rather leads us to look for a record of some 
event in which the inscribing king plays the 
most prominent part, and boasts of his deeds. 
The fall of the hypothesis carries with it the 
corollary, ‘‘ that the symbols are the proto- 
types whence the cuneiform system has 
developed ; that they have possibly a com- 
mon origin with the hieroglyphic system of 
Egypt; and that it is not impossible that the 
Chinese characters may have also developed 
from the original Altaic picture-writing.”’ 
Also a greatly over-estimated age, ‘the 
Altaic hieroglyphs must be older than the 
linear Babylonian texts—how much older 
we cannot say. We may, therefore, 
fairly assume that the Hamath and Carchem- 
ish stones are at least as old as Moses, and 
perhaps as old as Abraham; and there is 





good reason to suppose that they are the 
oldest monuments yet found in Asia.’’ 


Sanitary 


| EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS ON THE 
BLOOD. 


THE effects of stimulants upon the circula- 
tion need careful consideration. There is no 
effect of alcohol more insidious than that 
produced by the nervous thrill it imparts to 
the action of the heart, and which is propa- 
gated all along the various vessels of the 
circulation. Even the temporary benefit de- 
rived from it, in cases of collapse, is most 
forcible evidence that its frequent or con- 
tinued use is’ attended with most disturb- 
ing results. 

The minute enlarged capillaries often seen 
upon the face, and the general redness of 
countenance produced by alcohol, in many 
who are regarded as temperate in its use, 
are the forcible declaration, that to the very 
tip-ends of the circulating system it is capa- 
ble of suspending contractile action, of par- 
alyzing vaso-motor nerves, of weakening the 
caliber of the vessels, and of producing per- 
manent engorgement or congestion in them. 
If this is true of the minute vessels of th 
face, it is equally true of those of the lungs, 
the liver, the kidneys, and other organs, 
When it is remembered that most of the vi- 
tal organs are made up of millions of these 
little arterioles and veins, what takes place 
on the skin is the demonstration of far- 
reaching and abiding impairment of all vas- 
cular organs, 

Induration of portions of the nervous cen« 
ters, congestion of the respiratory organs, 
and shriveling and thickening of the coats 
of the stomach, are not unusual results of 
the frequent and habitual use of small 
quantities of alcohol. Still more serious is 
the effect upon the kidney and its functions, 
The power of alcohol to act upon the vaso- 
motor nerves of the capillary system, and to 
produce engorgement in minute vessels, is 
plainly shown in the reddened face and 
changed complexion of many habitual 
users who are not called excessive 
drinkers. The varied forms of renal disease 
which now destroy so many in middle life, 
or reduce them to invalidity, generally re- 
sult from irritating substances which find 
their way into the renal vessels. No irritant 
so frequently has this effect as alcohol. So 
marked and general is its effect in the way 
of inducing congestion of the capillary cir- 
culation of the system and of most of its 
organs, and their subsequent destructive 
changes, that it has been well termed by 
Dickinson the very‘‘genius of degeneration.” 
The stomach, the liver, and the kidneys are 
generally the first organs to be embarrassed 
in their functions by it. It then goes on to 
alter their structure so as to embarrass or 
suspend their service. One of the most con- 
stant and important revelations, both of 
pathology and of statistics, is that this oc- 
curs so uniformly in those who have been 
regarded as only moderate drinkers. 

How the brain and the nervous system be- 
come involved in the disturbance is too well 
known, and too frequently attested by what 
we hear and see in the daily walks of life, to 
need extended comment. Alcohol retards 
the normal chemical changes which are es- 
sential to the processes of growth and re- 
pair. We need to give to the constructive 
forces full play. These are not stimulated, 
but blunted by alcohol. We cannot success- 
fully operate this wonderful machinery of 
life by forces which disturb circulation, dis- 
order the nervous system, and embarrass 
vital organs both in structure and function. 

When we come to examine into the differ- 
ent forms of alcoholic mixtures we find them 
differing in their injurious effects as they 
differ in the amount of alcohol they contain. 
We of course cannot expect so rapid results 
from cider and beers, with from four to ten 
per cent. of alcohol, as we have from wines 
of from nine to twenty-six per cent.; and 

from brandy, whisky, and gin, with their 
fifty to sixty per cent. of alcohol. It is for 
the alcohol in them that they are used, and 
it is its use which constitutes the peril to 
health and to life. If needed, like ammo- 
nia, in prolonged faintness, or like the goad 
or the whip for the horse out of the reach of 
food, let the physicians so decide. But be- 
cause it is sometimes prescribed as a medi- 
cine, it has no claim for any ordinary use. 

The deleterious effects of all alcoholic 
liquids have so impressed most governments 
that restrictive measures have been adopted 
as to the sale of such liquors, and their sale 
entirely prohibited or discouraged, so far as 
minors are concerned. Many who will not 
practice total abstinence for themselves are 
in favor of bringing up men and women en- 
tirely without it for at least twenty-one 
years. The foods which are found adapted 
to the first twenty-one years of life are suffi- 
cient for the rest of life. 








Against the use of liquids containing 
alcohol in any form must be urged, not only 
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that they are not needed as foods, butethat 
their use is likely to create an appetite for 
thera which is dangerous to health and to 
life. Inall grades, from the so-called moder- 
ate use to intensest intoxication, alcohol is 
fraught with fearful risks to health and life, 
as well as to character and success, 

However proud we may be of our own 
powers of resistance, the universal testi- 
mony of experience is, that whatever tends 
to weaken our self-restraint is to be avoided. 
Fluids containing alcohol haye shown such 
a wondrous ability to break down this power 
of self-control, and for creating a desire and 
appetite for such drinks, that, more than all 
other influences combined, they have over- 
come the resistance of the will, and proved 
the allurement and destruction of thou- 
sands. 

Those who think they will stand, and 
those whom others have thought would 
stand, have fallen by multitudes. He who 
would do himself no harm must.not run 
such a risk. The loss of self-control is a 
bodily as well as mental and moral infirm- 
ity often seen to pass from one generation 
to another. In any case, it involves in its 
consequences many more than ourselves. 

Hygiene has no more imperative law, and 
no more persuasive words in behalf of 
health, than to say, ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not.’”’ Character, education, health, 
happiness, and the hope of success, demand 
that life should be begun and carried 
through without indulgence at such a peril. 
it is a sad misnomer to call it drinking each 
other’s health to drink alcohol. The fount- 
ain of health has not, and requires not, any 
such admixture. 


Science. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, well-known as an 
eminent biologist, has not hitherto been 
Mentified with special work in botany, but 
he has recently contributed to the Linnean 
Society an important paper on the classifi- 
cation of gentians. He takes the disposition 
of the nectaries and the gradations in form 
of the corollas as the basis of classification. 
No fossil gentiaus are found, but the Pro- 
fessor believes that gentians were “ special- 
ized ’’—that is, became gentians from some- 
thing else—when flies and butterflies with 
long proboscides appeared on the earth. 
Then the predecessor of the germs became a 
gentian in order to receive the special atten- 
tions of these insects. 


.... In August, 1884, THE INDEPENDENT had 
an exhaustive article showing that hybrids 
were as generally fertile as species or varie- 
ties that may have originated in what some 
people would calla more natural way. It 
is not that some hybrids are not sterile, for 
the fact is well known that they are; but 
these “regular” species and varieties have 
degrees of sterility among them quite equal 
to anything known among hybrids. The 
point is that sterility is not the special at- 
tribute of hybridity that it is so often sup- 
posed to be. The facts, however, in any case 
are always welcome. 


..--M. Mandin, a distinguished natur- 
alist, and especially noted asa botanist, tells 
the French Academy of Sciences that severe 
earthquake phenomena only occur in dis- 
tricts destitute of forest growth, which 
might serve to discharge the atmospheric 
electricity. Earthquake phenomena he 
therefore attributes to the resistance offered 
by the earth’s crust to the electricity gener- 
ated in the globe itself. We donot know at 
this writing how these facts accord with 
those in association with American experi- 
ences, 

School and College. 

FRANKLIN and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Penn., celebrated in connection with 
its commencement last week its centenary. 
The sixteen graduates received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts: A.M., was conferred on 
three persons; Ph.D., on five; D.D., on the 
Rev. R. W. Hufford, the Rev. J. Max Hark, 
D. Lantz, W. M. Deitrich, N. S. Strassbur- 
ger and William R. Hofford, the Rev. F. A. 
Rupley, I. E. Graeff, Tamaqua; C. R. Love, 
Chambersburg. Doctor of Letters: Dr. L. 
H. Steiner, Librarian of Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary, Baltimore; Dr. Oswald Seidensticker, 
of University of Pennsylvania. Doctor of 
Laws: the Rev. F.A. Muhlenberg, the Hon. R. 
M. Henderson, H. M. North, E. V. Gerhardt, 
E. E. Higbee, and R. M. Hughes, of Virginia. 
Among the centennial speakers were Pro- 
vost William Pepper, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Judge R. W. Hughes, of Vir- 
ginia, and the Hon. Louis H. Steiner, of Bal- 
timore. A substantial increase of the en- 
dowment fund was secured. 


«-+-The results of the year’s work at 
Howard University, Washingtan, D. C., as 





seen in those who have just finished their 
courses, is as follows: Graduates in theol- 
ogy, 10; in medicine, 20; dentistry, 6; phar- 
macy, 6; in law, regular, 3; post-graduate, 4; 
in college, 2; in preparatory, 16; in normal, 
8; total, 70. The institution has just gained 
a teacher, of experience and repute, in the 
chair of Physics and Chemistry, by the 
election of Prof. Robert B. Warder, late of 
Purdue University. A sign of the appreci- 
ation of its successful work, by foreign 
friends of education, came unexpectedly in 
the recent award of a handsome gold medal, 
by the Council of The Society of Science, 
Letters and Arts, of London, England, to 
the President, the Rev. Wm. W. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D., who is an Honorary Fellow of 
said Society. 

....-The 119th commencement of Brown 
University occurred last week at Provi- 
dence. The announcement that the Uni- 
versity had come into possession of $100,000 
of the Wilson legacy added to the enthu- 
siasm of the occasion. A large class was 
graduated. The honorary degrees were as 
follows: Doctor of Divinity, George F. 
Wright, Professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation, Oberlin College; Doctors of Laws 
—Isaac Grant Wilson, class of ’38, of 
Chicago; the Rev. James Pettigrew Boyce, 
class of 47, Louisville. 


....The University of the City of New 
York has conferred this year 227 degrees, in- 
cluding seven honorary degrees. At the 
commencement last week 8 men graduated 
as Bachelors of Arts, 9 as Bachelors of 
Science, 10 as M.Ds., 5 as Civil Engineers. 
Two were inade Ph.Ds., 6 Masters of 
Science, and 2 Masters of Arts. The degree 
of LL.D., was conferred on Charles Butler 
and Judge Van Brunt; D.D., on A. Hoyt, 
Merritt Hulburd, Edward P. Sprague, 
Charles Van Norden, and Thomas A. 
Nelson. 


...-Cornell University graduated last 
week, 8 Bachelors of Arts,16 Bachelors of 
Philosophy, 8 Bachelors of Science, 4 Bache- 
lors in Architecture, 1 Bachelor in Chemis- 
try, 18 Bachelors of Letters, 16 Civil Engi- 
neers, 7 Electrical Engineers, and 3 Masters 
of Science. A bust of ex-President White, 
by Symonds, was unveiled. 


....Roanoke College graduated thirteen 
young men last week at Salem, Va. 








Personalities. 


IN Berlin, recently, there was a birth- 
day party in honor of the eldest son of 
Prince William, eldest son of the Crown 
Prince. Among the presents was a small 
barrel organ from Prince Bismarck. A few 
days later the (five-year-old) heir of the 
Imperial throne complained to Prince Bis- 
marck that it tired him very much to play 
the organ, and asked him to play some- 
thing. The Chancellor complied, and at 
once began turning the handle, and with so 
much energy that the sounds of the instru- 
ment drew the other members of the Impe- 
rial family to the room. The children, de- 
lighted, began to dance. Thereupon Prince 
William, looking at his eldest son, observed 
to the Chancellor, rather grimly: ‘‘ There is 
a future Emperor who already dances to 
your piping.” How this acecdote trans- 
pired is not stated. 


....Lately there has been current in Eu- 
rope the odd statement that Hon. Frederick 
Douglass has “ denied his belief in the ex- 
istence of God.” In contradiction, Mr. 
Douglass says in The American Register: 
‘*T never ‘ flatly ’ or otherwise, told any one 
that I did not believe in God. No such 
thought is in my heart, and no such thought 
has passed my lips, and I cannot imagine 
how any man can have inferred such an idea 
from any words of mine. To those who know 
me this contradiction is unnecessary; but it 
may be otherwise with those who do not 
know me.” 


....It istold of Dr. Thomas, now Assistant 
Bishop of Kansas, who was renowned in 
Yale and after his graduation as a chess- 
player, that he suddenly gave up his favor- 
ite game. Asked the reason for his conduct, 
he said: “‘ I found that I took so much in- 
terest in the game that when I was beaten 
itaroused in me feelings that I could not 
conscientiously entertain. There was noth- 
ing left for me to do but to give up chess.” 


....Don Carlos has gone to Brazil with a 
suite consisting of two servants and an inter- 
preter. Dr. Coma is his traveling title and 
he is really quite incognito. 


....Canon Wilberforce will visit Chicago. 
He will speak in Mr. Moody’s church, and 
also, it is hoped, delivera lecture or two. 

....Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is steadily re- 


gaining health, and the cataract in his eye 
as stopped its progress. 





+ 


Pebbles. 


TuE biggest hotel may be considered the 
greatest inn-convenience.—Lowell Courier. 


....-Do Bostonians take Buddha on their 
brown bread? Certainly, with Isis for 
dessert.— Life. 


....The colored brother who said Apolli- 
naris water tasted ‘“‘like yer foot’s asleep”’ 
had a happy faculty at description.—Lowell 
Courier. 





....Queen Victoria has reigned fifty years 
and is five feet high; that is the long and 
the short of her. — Martha’s Vineyard 
Heratd. 


....From the brusque way some railroad 
ticket masters act, one woulk think they 
were superior to their stations.—Boston 
Courier. 


....““There goes the champion light 
weight.”” ‘That’sso? He don’t look much 
like a fighter.” “He isn’t; he’s a coal deal- 
er.” —Exchange. 


.... Wife: “Oh, Doctor, Benjamin seems 
to be wandering in his mind!’”’ Doctor (who 
knows Benjamin): ‘‘Don’t trouble about 


_ that—he can’t go far.”’—Tid-Bits. 


....Green: “Since he had that slander 
suit, Pryor has gone out of business.” 
Brown: “‘ Why, what was his business?” 
Green: ‘ Other people’s.”’—Tid-Bits. 


....Francis Murphy, the reform lecturer, 
declares that a dollar goes further now than 
it used to. Perhaps it does, but it gets there 
a good deal quicker.—Philadelphia North 
American, 


.-..-Governor Hill has adorned the new 
Executive Mansion at Albany with a $1,500 
piano. If it doesn’t make more pleasant 
music than some of his two-cent organs, 
he should incontinently smash it.—Norris- 
town Herald. 


er A Chicago paper says, that a witty 
Chinaman inscribes his tea chests ‘Tu 
doces’’—‘‘ thou tea chest.”” We should say 
“thou chestnut.” This witticism is as old 
as the dead language in which it is couched. 
—Lowell Courier. 


.... Young Man: “ Mr. Weeks, why don’t 
you shingle your barn?” Old Farmer: 
‘Cause it’s rainin’.” Young Man: “Well 
why don’t you shingle it when it isn’t rain- 
ing?” Old Farmer: “It don’t need it 
then.”’—Life. ; 


...“‘You girls want the earth,’ said a 
State Street father, when one of his daugh- 
ters asked him for $6 for a new jacket. 
‘No, papa,” said the ingenious child of 
twenty, ‘‘not the earth—only a new jersey.” 
—Trenton Emporium. 


...‘* Marie,” said a fashionably dressed. 
woman from the porch of the Grand Union 
Hotel at Saratoga to her French bonne. 
“Oui, madame,’ replied Marie. ‘You 
mustn’t let Lulu run so. The poor child will 
git all het up.’-—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Miss Pettem: “ Pretty Polly!’ Polly 
(imitatively): ‘‘ Pretty Polly!’ Miss Pet- 
tem: “You’re sure the bird is a young 
one?”’ Dealer: “‘ Absolutely, madam! He 
came from Africa last May.’ Polly (sud- 
denly): ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too!—oo!— 
oo!—Puck. 


.... Old Gentleman (at a sewing class): “I 
suppose, Miss Arabella, that you young la- 
dies are not interested in the question ‘What 
shall be done with the surplus’?’’ Miss Ara- 
bella: ‘“‘Oh, yes we are, indeed! We intend 
to surprise the Rev. Mr. Whitechoker with 
one, and its going to be lovely.” —Life. 


....PARTLY.—Mrs. Buckram: ‘‘ How’s dat 
baby ob you’n? Yo’ wife was a-sayin’ tud- 
der day ez howshe hadn’t named it yit. 
Recon she call it arter yo’, ob course ?”’ Mr. 
Hodge Crabtree: ‘‘ Waal, no’m, only pa’tly. 
She goin’ call’m Willyum Crabtree. Will- 
yum arter her brudder Bill, and Crabtree 
arter me.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... ‘I deeply regret it, sir, but honor and 
my altered circumstances compel me to re- 
lease your daughter from her engagement. 
I cannot enter your family a beggar. In 
the recent deal in the North End stocks I 
lost my entire fortune.’”’ ‘‘Not another 
word, my boy—not another word. I got it.” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 


....Gaze upon that pure, beautiful evening 
star, and swear to be true while its light 
shall shine! Swear, my love! Swear by 
Venus !” exclaimed a youth in impassioned 
accents. ‘‘ How stupid you are!’ answered 
the Girton girl. ‘‘That isnot Venus. The 
right ascension of Venus this month is 
15h, 9m; her declination is 17 degrees, 25 
minutes south, and her diameter is 10.2.”’— 
Exchange. 





Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BROCKETT, Josuua, ord. in New York 
City. 


HARTZOG, W, B., ord. in Spencerville, O. 

HENDRICKSON, W. D., Steubenville, O., 
resigns. 

HICKS, BELAH, died in Sandwich, IIL., re- 
cently, aged 90. 

MERRILL, J. W., accepts call to Stam- 
ford, Vt. 

POWELL, T. W., Beatrice, Neb., accepts 
call to Hyde Park, Ill. 

RANDALL, N. B., Norristown, Penn., re- 
signs, to take effect in August. 

are. GEORGE E., ord. in Syracuse, 


STIFLER, W. H., D.D., resigns presidency 
Roger Williams University, and takes 
up his residence in Upper Alton, Il. 

Wate, ROBERT, ord. in Waltham, 

ass. 


WHITTAKER, Tuomas A,, ord. in Wal- 

tham, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, W. C., accepts call to Tawas City, 
Mich. 

BACON, EDWARD WOOLSEY, died June 7th, 
in Santa Clara County, Cal., aged 44. 

BATES, F. W., ord. missionary to Ja 
Oberlin, O of sits 

BLENKARN, WILLIAM T,, goes to Oswego, 
Kan., for a year. 

BROWN, J. W. Adrian College, accepts call 
to Zanesville, O. 

CATE, GEORGE H., Mayflower ch., Minne 
apolis, Minn., resigns. 

CHAPIN, C. H., will supply at Acworth, N 
H., a year. 

CLARK, C. A., ord. missionary to South 
Africa, Oberlin, O. 

CLARK, WILLIAM J., Danvers, IIl., accepts 
call to Clinton, Wis. 

COLLEDGE, W. A., Brighton, accepts call 
Olney, IL. 

CURTIS, W. C., penepe Seminary, accepts 
call to Whately, Mass. 

DICKINSON, W. E., First ch., Chicopee, 
Mass., resigns. 

DOYLE, Amos A., ord. in Voltaire, Kan. 

ELLSWORTH, J.S., Le Raysville, Penn., 
resigns. 

EVANS, CHARLES, Watervliet, accepts call 
to Filer City, Mich. 

FORD, ROBERT, Danbury, accepts call to 
Center Harbor, N. H. 

HALL, JOuN J., ord. in Berlin, Vt. 

HANFORD, S. I., Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts cali to Long Pine, Neb. 

HERBERT, EsBeN, Mattawan, Mich., re- 
signs. 

HERBERT, EBEN, Mattawan, accepts call 
to New Baltimore, Mich. 

HILKERBAEUMER, RICHARD, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HOLCOMBE, GILBERT T., State evangelist 
of Illinois, becomes evangelist in Mis- 
souri. 

HUNT, O. N., Unadilla, accepts call to Ath- 
ens, Mich. 

JENKINS, J. H., First ch., Leavenworth, 
Kan., resigns. 

KELLY, A. L., Providence, R. I., resigns. 

KING, H. C., ord. in Oberlin, O. 

KINGSBURY, F. L., ord. for service as 
missionary physician in Bulgaria. 

LEADINGHAM, JOHN, ord. in Oberlin, O. 

LOVE, A. L., accepts call to Second ch., 
Putnam, Conn. 

McCORKLE, S. W., accepts call to Argen- 
tine, Kan. 

NORRIS, A. H., accepts call to Ithaca, 
Mich. 

NUTTING, J. K., inst. in Freedom, O. 

OSGOOD, GEORGEW., Provincetown, Mass. , 
resigns. 

on , ADAM, accepts call to Osseo, 

is. 


ord. in 


SARGENT, FRANK D., aceepts call to Town- 
send, Mass. 

SATTLER, Joun, ord. in Bridgeport and 
Central Park, Chicago, Ill. 

SMITH, CLIFFORD H., Warren, Vt., resigns. 

SMITH, GEoRGE H., Columbia ch., Cincin- 
nati, O., resigns. 

THOMAS, T. Pierce, Potterville and Or- 
well, accepts call to Le Raysville, Penn. 

WALBRIDGE, E. L., Machiasport, Me., re- 
signs. 

WRIGHT, MALAN H., accepts call to Car- 
sonville, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDREWS, E. J., Sennet, N. Y., resigns. 

BUCKLE, GEORGE, inst. in Little Britain, 
Penn. 

CHAPIN, O.H., inst. in Delafield, Wis. 

eo A. D., accepts call to Batavia, 


HOPPAUGH, WILLIAM, ord. and inst. in 
Springfield, N. J. 

MCKINLEY, GEorRGE, died in Champaign, 
Ill., recently. 

PHILLIPS, J. K., ord. and inst., in Union 
Springs, N. Y. 

REMINGTON, C. W., accepts call to Wil- 
son, N. Y. 

SCOTT, T. S., stated supply of Second ch., 
Knoxville, Tenn., resigns. 

SIMMS, SAMUEL, inst. in Yaphank, N. Y. 

SMITH, Robert F., ord. in Redstone, Penn. 

SMITH, W. D.. State-Center, Iowa, accepts 
call to Mt. Sterling, 111. 

THATCHER, C. O., Chittenango, accepts 
call to Knoxboro, N. Y. 

WILSON, CLARENCE A., inst, in Har- 
bor, N. Y. Ve ae 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books af the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





SOME RECENT AMERICAN POETRY* 


THE waters of the Pierian spring are again 
on tap. The supply seems to be fully equal 
to the demand; but the quality can hardly 
be accepted as always equal to the demand. 
The Muses must have been asleep when the 
present supply of Hippocrene was brewed. 
Metaphor aside, however, it is not the poets 
who should be blamed if their productions 
are not of the highest order, for they un- 
doubtedly do their best in most cases, hav- 
ing every motive to doso, but rather the 
age that gave them their sources of inspira- 
tion. The literature of a people is the spon- 
taneous utterance of its tendencies, thoughts 
and aspirations, the net result of its intel- 
lectual life. Great literature is born of 
great events and movements, and generally 
requires a strong national bias. Just now 
we have neither on this continent. The dif- 
ferent races that have drifted to our shores 
are yet engaged in building upa grand na- 
tional race. Our art and literature show 
great activity; but their efforts must still be 
considered as tentative, and evidences of life 
and vigor, rather than as important results 
achieved. Such are yet to come, and in the 
mean time it would be unjust not to accord 
justice to whatever is reasonably meritori- 
ous, in order to assist in bringing to maturi- 
ty the national school of literature, for 
which so many critics clamor but which can 
be advanced neither by blame or praise, nor 
by fasting and prayer, but by the steady and 
inexorable march of intellectual laws. A 
national literature can no more be created 
by command or deliberate purpose than the 
value of depreciated coin or paper sustained 
by the fiat of Congress in the face of the 
higher laws which control business or com- 
merce. 

What we note as a healthy sign in most of 
the volumes now under consideration is a 
strong religious fervor, a pure and unswerv- 
ing faith in the doctrines of revealed relig- 
ion. That the contemporary poetry of 
America should so generally reflect such 
sentiments is one of many indications that, 
in spite of the blatant skepticism of the age, 
the popular heart still prefers to accept the 
faith taught in the Scriptures and leave to 
another life a solution of the problems 
which are necessarily suggested to all by the 
rude struggles of human experience. No- 
where in any of these volumes of recent 
poetry do we detect the sneer of the scoffer 
or a diseased moral taste; all sects are here 
represented, and all may be commended for 
their sentiments if not their poetry. Thisis 
not unimportant, for poetry is really a means 
to an end,a vehicle for the expression of emo- 
tion and thought, and the art should not 
transcend the idea, although that it often 
does in the poetry of the day is but too true; 
for a tendency of the literature of our coun- 
try now is to magnify style, forgetting that 
it is a means and not an end in the highest 
order of literature. When the two are 
equally married we find a book that we 
often take down from the shelves and read 
and re-read. Nathaniel Hawthorne was a 
master of style, and the deepest thinker our 
literature has yet produced. He carries us 
along with him the first time, because of 
his style; and we re-peruse his matchless 


“works because of the thought that loads 


them with wonderful! riches, and it is, after 
all, the thought that gives them the final 
stamp of immortality. 

The Sitwer Bridge and Other Poems, by 
Mrs. Akers, is a volume qualified to sustain 
her reputation as a graceful writer of emo- 


*“ The Silver Bridge and Other Poems,” by Eliza- 
beth Akers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1866. 

“ Risifi’s Daughter,” a Drama, by Anna Katharine 
Green. |G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1887. 

““The Destruction of the World, and Other Poems,” 
by John J. McGirr. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, 1886. 

“ Songs and Satires,” by James Jeffrey Roche. Tick- 
nor & Co., 1887. 

“ Ariel and Caliban, with Other Poems,” by Christo- 
pher Pearse Cranch. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. 

“A Village Sketch and Other Poems,” by Charles G. 
Fall. Cupples, Upham & Co., 1886. 

“ Lines and Interlines,” by Julia P. Boynton. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1887. 

“For Love’s Sake, Poems of Faith and Comfort,” 
by Margaret J. Preston. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
1886. 

“The Poet’s Praise,” by Henry Hamilton. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1887. 

“Poems,” by James Vila Blake. Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., 1887. 

* Heart’s Own,” Verses, by Edwin R. Champlin. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1886. 

“Vagrant Verses,’ by Josephine Pollard. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 

“ Jesus,” by S.T.C. Toronto, Canada; 8S. R. Briggs, 
1886. 

“New Songs and Ballads,” by Nora Perry. Ticknor 
& Co., 1887. © 

“ Berries of the Brier,” Arlo Bates. Roberts Broth- 
ers, 1886. 





tional verse. The measure of these pieces 
is musical, the laws of poetic composition 
are carefully observed, and the sentiment, 
often expressed with much feeling, is such 
as appeals to many hearts. ‘‘ With Thee,” 
“Inconstancy,”’ ‘‘ False and True,” and 
“True Motherhood,” are favorable exam- 
ples of Mrs. Akers’s skill in the expression 
of pathos and sentiment. Single lines that 
strike home and linger in the memory are 
lacking, but she succeeds in what she at 
tempts. 

Far more ambitious in scope is Risi- 
j’s Daughter, by Anna Katherine Green. 
A drama by an American poetess is not 
commonly seen, nor has any so import- 
ant composition appeared for some time 
in American poetry. The action of this 
play is reasonably well sustained, but the 
plot lacks interest, and the climax, while 
finely developed, seems improbable, repre- 
senting, as it does, two brothers contending 
with each other which shall yield to the other 
the hand of Ginevra, and the elder finally 
killing himself in order that his younger 
brother, whom she loves, may be able to 
marry and thus rescue her from a base as- 
pirant to her hand, whom the father favors. 
We cannot but admire the concise and 
well-sustained diction of this drama; it also 
contains several apostrophes of dignity and 
power, such as Giovanni’s speech on ambi- 
tion. We find here, too, the somewhat rare 
quality of epigrammatic statement ; many 
lines occur in which a truth is expressed 
with directness and pith. The following 
lines selected at random are a fair example 
of the style of the work: 


* Ah, what is life! 
‘Tis but a passing touch upon the world; 
A print upon the beaches of the earth 
Next flowing wave will wash away; a mark 
That something passed; a shadow on the wall, 
Weile looking for the substance, shade departs; 
A drop from the vast spirit-cloud of God, 
That rounds upon a stock, a stone, a leaf, 
A moment, then exhales again to God.” 


There is evidence of sustained talent in 
“ Risifi’s Daughter,” which suggests poet- 
ical ability of undoubted promise. 

We regret that we cannot regard with 
similar approval Mr. McGirr’s ambitious at- 
tempt to followin the path so splendidly 
illuminated by Hillhouse’s “Judgment,” and 
touched on with less success by Pollock’s 
ponderous ‘‘ Course of Time.’”’ The terrors 
of the Last Day, if fully realized, would be 
anything but a congenial subject for poetry, 
although even Byron’s sneering Muse dared 
to approach this tremendous subject, which 
is manifestly of such a nature that it would 
not necessarily be discouraging even to the 
greatest poetic genius to fail in dealing with 
it. But for one of Mr. McGirr’s limited 
qualifications there is presumption even in 
attempting to describe The Destruction of 
the World. Our criticisms are necessarily 
tempered by the statement in the preface 
that ‘in my struggle for bread, I am com- 
pelled to work from early morn till late at 
night; . when my mind, weary from, 
work and ill health, was not fit for the task 
laid upon it.” Under the circumstances it 
is doing the author no kindness to encour- 
age him to continue such doggerel, or in the 
words of a contemporary to say, ‘‘ Mr. Mc- 
Girr’s claims for recognition, even should he 
never write another line of poetry, which we 
trust will not be the case, are firmly estab- 
lished by this one work.” Beyond a certain 
facility in rhyming, there is not the 
slightest scintilla of poetry to be discovered 
in this handsomely printed volume, which 
we fear was paid for out of the author’s 
scanty funds. 

Jesus, by C. T. C., was composed, we 
are informed, by a lady who has undergone 
great affliction, and this volume is tbe result 
of her trials. Such productions really in- 
spire us with pain, for if they were 
published with any expectation of bring- 
ing either profit or fame to the writer, or of 
being of use to the world, we foresee for 
the writer sure disappointment. It is im- 
possible to understand how any intelligent 
and sincere friend could recommend their 
publication. This little volume is inspired, 
it is true,by a genuine devotion and acareful 
study of the New Testament, being practi- 
cally a paraphrase, in meter, of the passages 
relating to the life of the Saviour. But it 
is destitute of poetic merit. Of asomewhat 
higher order, are the Vagrant Verses, of 
Mrs. Pollard, which are chiefly of a relig- 
iousand domestic character. A number of 
these poems have appeared in the religious 
press and achieved wide currency. She has 
facility in composition, there is considerable 
movement to the versification, and a hope- 
ful sentiment pervades her thought, which, 
if never deep, is qualified to meet response 
in the hearts of many. “The Deacon’s 
Daughter” is a pathetic ballad, touchingly 
and simply told; “ ’T will not be long” and 
“Love the Sailing-master” are among the 
best pieces in this attractive little volume. 





The female poets of America are respon- 
sible for most of our religious verse, and 
we have here still another volume from the 
pen of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, a writer 
already well known for facile and attract- 
ive if not especially original poetry. For 
Love’s Sake, is a collection of devotional 
poems in which we find no echo of the 
doubts that rack so many seekers after the 
truth. Trustful love and faith are the key- 
notes of her Muse, and many who sympa- 
thize with her thought will find spiritual 
sustenance in such earnest poems as ‘“ Rab- 
boni,” “Inasmuch,” and ‘A’ Litany of 
Pain.” Thereis no especial fault to find 
with Mrs. Preston’s poetry; it flows smooth- 
ly and the sentiment is that of pious fervor; 
but neither do we find here any marked 
originality or evidence of poetic imagina- 
tion. Indeed, we may say here, that the 
most frequent lack in contemporary Ameri- 
can poetry, is the absence of the creative im- 
agination. Of smooth verse, of mild senti- 
ment, of occasional] passion, there are exam- 
ples, sometimes abundant, but of lofty 
imagination——? 

We must take exception to Mr. Champ- 
lin’s definition of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
verse as ‘“‘chaste,’” in his sonnet to that 
poet; we have read Rossetti with interest, 
nay, with pleasure, but have failed to dis- 
cover any evidence of the appropriateness of 
that adjective to Rossetti’s Muse. This 
epithet, by the way, as applied by Mr. 
Champlin, is the object which most attracted 
us in his neat little volume entitled Hearts 
Own. There is an involved attempt at the 
expression of thought in his verses which 
lead one to read them twice to find what 
evaded discovery on a first perusal; but it is 
an illusion, for there is neither profundity 
nor originality in these inoffensive rhymes. 

It is with continued depression that we turn 
to Mr. Hamilton’s elaborate collection of 
poems, written in praise of poetry and poets, 
in various meters. The idea has something 
in it suggestive of the old English poets, and 
is carried out with some skill and consider- 
able expression of poetic enthusiasm. The 
truths expressed are true enough, quite too 
often mere truisms. Several times the author 
seems on the point of saying something 
good; but we must honestly confess that 
while the conception of the work is original 
the result seems to us insipid and platitu- 
dinous; it might be improved by reduction. 

To change very decidedly the order of 
the music we turn tothe sprightly strains of 
Mr. Roche’s sparkling little volume, en- 
titled Songs and Satires. Mr. Roche has 
the happy faculty of doing what* he at- 
tempts thoroughly well; he does not aim 
high, but he hits what he aims at every time. 
By this we mean that he is very successful 
in the management of light subjects requir- 
ing no profound thought or elevated flights. 
His versification is excellent; he selects ex- 
actly the right word, there is wit and humor 
in his vers de societé and sometimes a pal- 
pable hit in his good-natured satires. The 
well-known poem called the ‘‘ V-a-s-e”’ is 
a capital attempt at raillery; ‘‘A Title 
Clear’’ has the sting at the close very clever- 
ly done; and “‘ A Sailor’s Yarn” is as comic- 
al as anything in Saxe. Mr. Roche is also 
capable of touching a minor key with al- 
most equal effect, as witness his ‘‘ Spots on 
the Sun” and ‘ Nitchaieff,” the latter a 
vivid diatribe against the appalling cruel- 
ties of Russian tyranny. The frontispiece 
illustration of ‘ Persepolis” is as unlike 
anything in that neighborhood as it possibly 
could be, judging from the numerous pho- 
tographs and engravings of that historic 
ruin now at the command of every illustra- 
tor, and the impressive moonlight scene by 
Britan Riviére, representing lions descend- 
ing the grand stairway. Illustrations 
should illustrate and not obfuscate what 
they are intended to exemplify. 

A Village Sketch and Other Poems, by 
Charles G. Fall is not without merit. The 
measure is smooth and a vein of delicate, 
tender sentiment pervades this modest little 
volume that almost disarms criticism. The 
description of the aged country parson has 
some clever touches. We have here, how- 
ever, the work of a writer of refined and 
cultivated tastes rather than of original 
poetic force. 

In Ariel and Caliban 
to somewhat similar conclusions. Mr. 
Cranch has long been known as a 
pleasing artist and graceful poet, a man 
who wins our respect for his varied talents 
while they are yet insufficient to command 
ourenthusiasm. In either case he under- 
stands the principles of his art, while lack- 
ing the ability to bring forth the finest re- 
sults. Here and there, however, in this vol- 
ume we find bits that seemed inspired by a 
touck of original thought finely expressed, 
which justly entitles the author to the lofty 
name of poet; such is the poem called 
“Talent and Geniys,” and the trifle “light 
as air’ entitled ‘‘The Two Dreams.” The 


we are led 





poem at the head of the volume also has 
some fine lines. 

jx Nora Perry’s New Songs and Ballads 
we seem to miss some of the merits she 
has previously shown. It may be that the 
evenness of her style, above mediocrity but 
below genius, may cloy at last. There isa 
swinging, rollicking rhythm to her verses 
that almost blind us to the fact that we no- 
where find deep thought, keen fancy, or ear- 
nest passion. Still it must be allowed that 
there is much power, power born of sim- 
plicity of style, in the vivid ballad, ‘“‘ The 
Christmas Gale,’’ and there is some good 
writing in ‘“‘ The Princess’s Holiday,” that 
leads one to hope for another volume from 
her pen. ’ 

Lines and Interlines, by Julia P. Boyn- 
ton, does not call for extended notice. We 
observe in her verses a facility and finish by 
no means uncommon in contemporary poe- 
try, devout sentiment well expressed, occa- 
sionally clear, concise expression, but no 
marked originality. Miss Boynton shows a 
partiality for the sonnet, and appears to 
understand its construction. ‘“ Endow- 
ment”’ is a favorable example of her abili- 
ty. 

Mr. Blake’s Poems contains numerous 
translations, chiefly from the German, of 
which several are cleverly rendered. His 
own verses consist of the usual variety of 
reflections on trite topics, expressed with 
fluency and considerable skill in versifica- 
tion. The opening lines to the ‘‘ Three Rab- 
bins ’’ are melodious and finely descriptive. 
“Rain” is another choice bit. On the whole, 
we think these poems show promise. 

Mr. Arlo Bates is already well and favor- 
ably known to a wide audience, who. are 
ready to welcome fresh contributions from 
his Muse. His versification and easy, grace- 
ful diction shows one to the “‘ manner born,” 
The sonnet entitled ‘‘Content” is nearly 
perfect in thought and expression. ‘“ Aqua 
della Toffana”’ has a suggestion of power 
that Mr. Bates might do well to cultivate in 
pieces of sustained length, such as he has 
not yet attempted. ‘‘Lisa’s Gate” shows 
similar touches of dramatic force. ‘A 
Woman’s Rejection” indicates terseness 
and concentrated effect. In these poems 
there are unmistakable signs of reserve, 
strength, and genuine poetic fire. 





RECENT FICTION. 


PROFESSOR EBERS’s new historical ro- 
mance, The Bride of the Nile, translated by 
Mrs. Clara Bell, is one of the longest that 
this indefatigable savant and novelist has 
compiled—a participle that in the case of 
Dr. Ebers is not unwarrantable. True to 
the tendency of the writers of. such fictions, 
who must turn them east and turn them 
west nowadays to find a chapter of history 
that has not been served up inthe garnish 
of the novel, Ebers here has exploited a 
decidedly unfamiliar and by no means 
significant or deeply interesting period, 
The epochs of the Pharaohs have nothing 
to do with the Nile Bride; for we have the 
confused condition of affairs in Egypt so 
late as the middle of the seventh century, 
when factious Christianity, ineradicable 
superstition and vigorous, if hardly inau- 
gurated, Mohammedanism, were alike 
struggling in the great city of Memphis 
and jarring all its political and social strings 
every day. There was the Muslim vicege- 
rent of the Calif, with his powers and privi- 
leges, and the Mukaukas, or representative 
of the Byzantine throne and of the Eastern 
Church; and a dozen bitterly antagonistic 
schisms and sects, including especially the 
famous Melchite following. All was dis- 
harmony; the future, for all except the 
Prophet’s followers, equally threatening. 
The novelist could find no noteworthy inci- 
dent from the pages of truth to impart ex- 
citement to his work—the dissensions and 
those who excited them are alike lost sight 
of to-day; consequently the Nile Bride can 
with most pleasure be read for any instruct- 
ive purposes only by those who wish to re- 
view the jumbled-up religious state of 
Egypt in A.D., 643 and learn something of 
the Mukaukas administration of govern- 
ment, or get the picturesque summary of 
domestic and social daily existence which 
Ebers so lavishly affords one. There is a 
great deal too much of detail, however, of 
this and every other sort. The novel is 
bungling in construction and written with 
that prolixity and spinning-out of each inci- 
dent, which appears to be a mannerism 
more and more growing upon the very learn- 
ed author. The plot is incoherent and clut- 
tered up with a great deal of matter that 
retards its progress—utterly unessential 
padding. In the use of his materials Dr. 
Ebers never is as artistic as another worker 
of his own nationality in the same field— 
from whose treatment he might well take a 
hint. The characters, also, are net very 
clearly defined, and one is occasionally 
much puzzled to know on what basis of con- 
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duct they are acting. The episode of the 
trial of Hiram, the Freedman, for the sup- 
posed theft of a lost gem, has considérable 
movement and life to it; and the final%scenes 
have some mechanical merit. But in no 
chapter has Dr. Ebers described a really 
strong situation nor (whatever he may think 
of his soberand beautiful-faced Paula) de- 
fined a strikingly interesting type of human 
nature. There is at once far too much and 
far too little. By the by, it is curious at 
this juncture of socialistic affairs in our 
own day to observe that a vital doctrine of 
the heretical Melchite sect in Egypt, and 
one especially cursed by the Patriarch, was 
that *‘God had given to men on earth that 
which is of earth, to the end that it may be 
divided equally among them, and that no 
more falls to the lot of one than another. 
And if one hath more than is seemly of 
money or wives or slaves or movable goods, 
we will take it from him, to the end that he 
and the rest may be equal.”’ The anarch- 
ists of our own day seem to possess the bad 
notions of this once powerful body of schis- 


matics without any of the good ones. (New 
York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co.) 
Mr. W. H. Bishop’s The Golden Justice, 


in addition to a consise, tersely worked out 
plot (in fact, there is more character study 
than plot) of a man’s remorse for a hasty 
and criminal act, gives us some admirable 
vistas of social life in a thriving, self-satis- 
fied Western town. The local coloring, for 
which Mr. Bishop is rather notable among 
our American story-writers, is exceedingly 
well done; with not too much detail, but 
with humor, accuracy, and an essential pol- 
ish of style. The political part of Mr. Bish- 
op’s story is hardly an addition to it,cleverly 
illustrative as it is to a certain degree. 
There are two dramatic incidents worthy of 
a complimentary word— David Lane’s extra- 
ordinary burglary on the cupola of the City 
Hall for the purpose of getting possession of 
the documents intrusted to its silent and 
sequestered warden, the great zinc Justice; 
and the bursting of the tornado over peace- 
ful Keewaydin—which is vividly and artis- 
tically described. The incident on which 
the story is founded is fantastic to the last 
degree, especially for the day and date, and 
it is rather slender to base a whole book on 
it. Still, Mr. Bishop’s art rather disarms 
criticisms, and makes one lay aside his 
Golden Justice with a feeling that the en- 


tertainment derived from it is not alto- 
gether meretricious. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 

Mr. A. A. Hayes has written a story that 


will be especially acceptable to sojourners 
in a popular Maine summer resort; for h is 
graceful little romance the Jesuit’s Ring has 
Mount Desert, with its somber, its historic 
past and conventional gayety of modern 
days, for stage and scenery. Afterall, his 
novel is little more than of the sympathetic, 
well-penned society order. The Hawthornism 
imparted bythe search for the mysterious 
gem (dropped in a sequestered spot by the 
priest sent out to the New World by Mme. 
de Guercheville) is decidedly an extraneous 
element in the plot, though we judge the 
author meant it to be something much 
more, Mr. Hayes is particularly successful 
with his portraits of his male characters. 
Seaton and Seymour are fine fellows, both 
ofthem. In the drawing of the visionary 
and warm-hearted Edgar Kamsey he has 
shown as delicate And sympathetic a hand 
as in the delineation of his winsome heroine. 
We find the Jesvit’s Ring a readable 
summer novel, with 


’ lively 
suggestions in it at 
least of more than merely the summer 
novel’s ordinary qualities. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Putnams reprint in 
“Knickerbocker Series” Bayard ‘Taylor's 
novels Hannah Thurston and The Story 
of Kennett. ‘Taylor became so identified 
with travel and books about his travels that 
his novelistic efforts are scarcely known to 
many, though both these books are kindly 
enough received on their appearance. They 
represent phases of American rural life ex- 
ceedingly well; and The Story of Kennett 
has a melodramatic vein which gives it 
special vigor. By many critics, however, 
Hannah Thurston was counted the best of 
all Taylor's fictions 


their neat 


> 


Mrs. WILLIAM GREY has done good serv 
ice in translating Antonio Rosmini Ser- 
bati’s Ruling Principle of Method Applied 
to Education. Serbati, or Rosmini, the 
name by which he is better known, is one of 
the most important personages in recent 
Italian philosophy. He wasa Tyrolese, born 
in 1797, died in 1855, was the founder of the 
Roman Catholic order known as the Insti- 
tute of Charity, the author of a Sistema 
Filosofico, a profound student of educational 
method, and an Italian patriot who though 
he had not climbed to Cavour’s level, had 
higher and broader views than Count Rossi. 





He was descended from a noble family, in- 
herited wealth, rose high in the priesthood, 
was promised the cardinal’s hat, was perse- 
cuted by the Jesuits, vindicated fully by 
Pius IX, and died in the well-earned sanc- 
tity of a saintly name. His philosophy has 
been expounded to the English-reading pub- 
lic by Mr. Thomas Davidson in a volume 
published in this country by the Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. This treatise on educational 
method is based on psychology and anthro- 
pology, but as it advances moves on toward 
ontology and theology as the supreme goal 
toward which the development of the human 
faculties tends, There is much in it, 
especially in the elementary portions, to sug- 
gest Froebel, who, however, was wholly un- 
known to Rosmini. But the work is more 
philosophic both in its conception and in its 
development. It expands naturally with 
the faculties of the growing youth and does 
not end until a firm position has been found 
for every element of a sound education. 
Rosmini, as a Roman priest, views religion 
in the dogmatic forms prescribed by that 
Church. There is, however, but little under 
this head which need stumble a Protestant 
while his recognition of the place and im- 
portance of religion in education and treat- 
ment of it are of the highest value. It is te 
be regretted that the work was left unfin- 
ished. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 

..The Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. pub- 
lish among their ‘‘ Monographs on Educa- 
tion,” a thoroughly admirable and useful 
number on Mathematical Teaching and 
its Modern Methods, by Freeman Henry 
Safford, Professor of Astronomy at Williams 
College. It opens with avery brief sketch 
of mathematical teaching in this country 
and strikes the heart of the subject in a 
series of brief discussions of the methods 
of teaching the various branches of 
mathematics, taking them up in the order 
of Primary Arithmetic, Scientific Arithme- 
tic and Algebra, Geometry, Plane Trigonom- 
etry, Algebraic Geometry, Analytic Geome- 
try and Descriptive Geometry, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Differential and Integral 
Calculus, Higher Analysis. The remarks 
on method and practical theory underlying 
it are all that cau be desired and lay out the 
subject in the best possible manner for the 
teacher.———The Prang Educational Co. 
publish a useful little manual on The Use 
of Models: a Teacher's Assistant in the Use 
of the Prang Models, for Form Study and 
Drawing in Primary Schools.--——Very 
different in aim and character from the 
two named above is a manual of Hints on 
Early Education and Nursery Discipline, 
published by the Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls 
with a highly commendatory introduction 
by the Rev. Dr. John Hall. It is anonymous 
in authorship but has been attributed to a 
sister of Elizabeth Fry, and is therefore the 
republication of an old treatise. Dr. Hall’s 
praises are not misplaced, though the book 
is not at all technical and aims at meeting 
the broad ethical ends of education rather 
than the intellectual objects aimed at in the 
class-room. It is a good book to go into 
the hands of mothers at home and of all 
teachers of young children. 


-.To Horatio Greenough has not been ac- 
corded as much space in biographic literature 
as might have been expected. A memorial 
published in 1853, the year after his death, in 
the closing days of the last month of 1852, 
contains a collection of his papers on art and 
other subjects and a graceful life of the 
artist by Henry T. Tuckerman. We now 
have inal6mo of some 250 pages, the Let- 
ters of Horativ Greenough and his Brother 
Henry Greenough, with Biographical 
Sketches and Some Contemporary Corres- 
pondence, edited by Francis Booth Green- 
ough. These letters carry the artist on to 
his death at the summit of his powers. They 
are full of vivacity and vigor, and show that 
remarkable strength of utterance which 
Greenough put into all his work, as, for ex- 
ample, hissaying on the shore at Newport, 
‘God is great, and Newport is his abode.” 
In one of his essays on art he gives his rea- 
son for designing an obelisk for the monu- 
ment on Bunker Hill, that it has a singular 
aptitude for calling attention to a memora- 
ble spot. ‘It says but one word, but it 
speaks it loud. If I understand its voice it 
‘Here!’ It says no more.” I[f this 
volume does nothing else it corrects the 
American Cyclopedia, first by noticing 
the Bunker Hill design, made while he 
was in college, in competition with others, 
as his first important work, though 
wholly omitted in the Cyclopredia; next, by 
correcting the statement that he went to 
Rome before he completed his college course 
at Harvard, a statement which leaves it to 
be inferred that, like his other brothers, 
he broke off before graduation, when, in 
fact, he did not sail till after graduation; 
third, by giving the facts correctly as to his 


first commission, which was not for the 
+ 


says 


v 





“Chanting Cherubs,” given by James Feni- 
more Cooper. He had a number of earlier 
ord@s for busts, among them for one of the 
President, John Quincy Adams, who was so 
pleased with the work that he gave him an 
order for another of his father, the elder 
Adams. The letters make a worthy and 
most interesting collection, which ieaves the 
impression of a man who, though he died 
early of an unexpected disease while it was 
feared that he might be carried off by an- 
other, had in him a marvelous fullness of 
life. (Boston: Ticknor & Co. $1.25.) 


.. There are many indications that the 
religious speculation of the age is taking a 
more serious and devout direction, under 
the influence of such reasoning as Lotze 
represents, and as he has done more than 
any other teacher of philosophy to spread 
in this generation. It is seen in the disposi- 
tion to bring psychology and science to- 
gether onto a new basis for belief in God 
and to set religion and Christianity in par- 
ticular upon the strong ground of its con- 
nection with every-day reality, thinking and 
living. The latest example we have seen is 
the Six Discourses by Richard Travers 
Smith, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
which compose the Donellan Lectures for 
1884-5, delivered before the University of 
Dublin. These discourses are published by 
the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., under the 
title of Man’s Knowledge of Man and of 
God, The author bases himself on the broad 
view named above of revelation, and con- 
ducts his argument steadily forward to the 
conclusion that Christianity must stand; 
stand theoretically, on the ground of its 
meeting the conditions which man recog- 
nizesin himself and in the world around 
him, and practically, on the ground of what 
it is in human experience and of what it has 
effected and is still able to effect for man in 
his living and thinking. The lectures are 
expressed in clear literary form, and &m- 
mand the reader’s attention from the begin- 
ning. (Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


..One of the brightest, and in all ways 
admirable return shots made in Shakespear- 
ean literature is Dr. Justin Winsor’s Was 
Shakespeare Shapleigh ? A Correspondence 
in Two Entanglements. The problem how 
to make much out of nothing was never 
brought nearer to a solution thanin this 
brilliant sally. Since Archbishop Whateley’s 
famous doubts as to the existence of Napo- 
leon we remember nothing to match it, for 
a skit on the elaborate critical attempts to 
shake the foundation of what we know about 
Shakespeare. Dr. Winsor works up the Death- 
mask with incomparable ingenuity, and 
weaves into his web of fiction one thread 
and another with so grave a face, and with 
so much of the air of the dead-in-earnest 
explorer as to carry the reader clean off his 
feet, and make him feel like the wise man in 
whose ear the secret of the ages had been 
whispered. If Dr. Winsor could only he 
sure of readers as familiar as he is himself 
with the arcana of American history and 
Pacific exploration the humor of the book 
would be more taking. The essay appeared 
first in the Atlantic Monthly, and is now 
published by the Riverside Press. (Price 75 
cents.) 


..In a series of numbers entitled Battles 
and, Leaders of the Civil War, The Century 
Co. propose to issue at fifty cents each and 
uniform with their inagazine, a number of 
illustrated popular volumes based on the 
“Century War Series” and edited by Robert 
Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough 
Buel, of the editorial staff of the magazine. 
Volume I, now out, contains a table of Pre- 
liminary events from the Charleston Con- 
vention to the first Bull Run, together with 
a table of the organization of the two gov- 
ernments and the governors of the states 
during the War. The first paper in the 
number is ‘‘ Washington on the Eve of the 
War,”’ by the late Gen. Charles P. Stone; 
‘With Slemmer in Pensacola Harbor,” by 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Gilman; “ Recollections of 
the Twiggs Surrender,’’ by Mrs. Caroline 
Baldwin Darrow; ‘‘ From Moultrie to Sum- 
ter,’ by Gen. Abner Doubleday; ‘Inside 
Sumter in ’61,”" by Capt. James Chester; 
‘““The First Step in the War,’’ by Gen. Ste- 
phen D. Lee, C. S. A.; ‘‘ War Preparations 
in the North,” by Gen. Jacob D. Cox, which 
is broken off, unfinished, by the abrupt end- 
ing of the volume. 


.. The Messrs. Litile, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, have brought out in a small 16mo vol- 
ume the three papers contributed by Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, 
to the discussion in the Andover Re- 
view of the question of elections in the col- 
lege curriculum. They are printed substan- 
tially as they were first published, with the 
addition of two supplementary papers 
called out by and in reply to the papers 
printed by other participants in the same 
discussion. The title of Professor Palmer’s 





volume is The New Education. Three 


Papers. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
a Lam od 





_ LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company have 
arranged to publish the ‘‘ Report of 
the Commission appointed by the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern 
Spiritualism, in accordance with the request 
of the late Henry Seybert.’”’ This report 
will likely prove a valuable addition to the 
scientific knowledge of this abstruse sub- 
ject. 


...A new feature in the Catholic World 
hereafter will be a department entitled 
‘With Readers and Correspondents,” in 
which a variety of personal topics will be 
briefly touched upon. The July number 
includes some art notes and a scrap of 
autobiography which relates the history of 
a remarkable conversion, told in asingularly 
frank manner. 


..A book of interest, now in press, by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, will be the “ Life 
Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook,” by the Rev. 
William Hague, D.D., especially identified 
with Boston, where he was the pastor, at 
different times, of leading churches. Dr. 
Hague’s work will be filled with reminis- 
cences, embracing an important period in 
our country’s religious and philanthropic 
history. 


..The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have finished the publication of their superb 
new edition, complete, of Robert Browning’s 
poetical works. This will be the standard 
edition, we presume, for a long time, for 
European as wellas American readers. It 
cannot but add greatly to the spread of an 
intelligent interest in Browning’s verse; 
more, indeed, than a dozen ‘“‘Browning So- 
cieties.”’ 


..D. C. Heath & Co. havein press a New 
High School Music Reader, by Chas. E. 
Whiting, of Boston, made up of a condensed 
elementary course, vocal exercises, sol- 
feggios, three and four part songs (for mixed 
and female voices), sacred choruses, hymn 
tunes, etc., forming, it is believed, an unusu- 


ally interesting and useful book for high 
schools and musical associations. It will be 
ready in August. 


. Prof. M. Max Miiller’s three lectures, 
“The Simplicity of Language,”’ “The Iden- 
tity of Language and Thought,”’ and “The 
Simplicity of Thought,” given at the Royal 
Institution, London, last March, have been 
secured for the columns of The Open Court, 
Chicago. The first of these lectures was 
contributed to the May number of the Fort- 
nightly Review; the other two have not been 
publish ed, and will be printed for the first 
time in The Open Court and from the au- 
thor’s manuscript, and their publication in 
the periodical named occurs this month. 
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Principles of Pm eam Practically Agelied. 
By J. M. Greenwood, A.M. 754x434, pp. 
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NEW PUBLICATION Ss. 


The Best Aid tothe Sunday-school 
Lesson. 


The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah. 


By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 

In 2 vols., 8vo, 1,500 pages, $6.00; by mail, $6.50. 

“The author has accomplished more for his sacred 
theme than Conybeare and Howson did for the life of 
Paul; more than any other man, or all other men put 
together, for the Life of lives; more than any scholar, 
lacking his special training and peculiar fitness, could 
ever have hoped to do for it. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 
38 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR JULY 


Contains numerous papers of unusual importance. 


The first of the series of articles, by DAVID A. WELLS, 
consisting of an inquiry into THE ECONOMIC 
DISTURBANCES SINCE 1873. 

The commercial need of THE PANAMA CANAL. and 
the Prospects of its completion. By STUART F. 
WELDS. 

NEW CHAPTERS IN THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
By ex-President ANDREW D. WHITE. 

Other important papers are: 
METAL | pd mg ae OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


y GEORGE J. ROMANE: 
THE TASK OF AMERIC AN BOTANISTS. By Pro- 


fessor W 

VANTATIONS IN HUMAN STATURE, By M.Guyor 
DAUBES. (Illustrated). 

™= NORTH AMERICAN LAKES. By ISAAc KIN- 


LAWSUIT OR LEGACY. ByH. H. GARDENER. 
HUMAN TRE Ee ee By JOSEPH SIMMs, M. D. 
EARTHQUAKES rof. G. H. DARWIN, I’. R.S 
eg oo THE“ Tul ISAND ISLANDS" ’ By Guant 


MODELS ‘OVER-EDUCATION; SKETCH OF ISAAC 
LEA. Etc., etc., etc. 


Price, 50 cents Single Number ; $5.00 per Annum. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 
F or Boys A SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


+ ie R. 
of * ‘ Sor ‘Girls 
oe in pure language neal a important forever 
youth. ’ HITE CROSS workers will welcome this boo 
as an efficient aid in the Social Purity movement. 
FOR BOY'S is a book of 300 pages, printed in clear 
ty! Re on om class paper, and handsomely bound. Post- 
ars ‘reularss and a Lit of, HEALTH Books FREE! 
= 
TERMs tro AGENTS, 
SANITARY PUBLISHING CO,, C wanntnaen 
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yELS 


Suanday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALLEVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
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1 Advertisers Best Service for the money. Send 
+ for estimates to Goff’s Bureau of 
Adv vertising, 10 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE H, P. HUBBARD CO,, 
Are Judicious Advertising Agae and Experts. 


“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 
HARPER'S MONE 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year 
pt aires a WE rt <8 


HA PHS LOU 
iv HARP 
HARP! os 





eis FRANKLIN SQUARE, N, ¥. 


‘JOSEPH 
COOK 


BOSTON 
Monday Lectures 


yo ee publication for 1887. Series 
of eight well — pamphlets, Edited and 
vevtond by Mr. Cook. Each pamphlet econ- 
tains full lecture, hymn, prelude, ete. Four 
supplementar issues contain symposiums on 
“Current Religious Perils,” “Current Re- 
ferm,” ‘Current Thought, ” ete. Price of 
whole set of twelve pamphlets, one dollar. 


Rand Avery Co. 


117 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON 





DR. ABBOTT’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


ESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and 
Teachings; founded on the Four Gospels, 
and Illustrated by References to the 
Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, 
and Political Institutions of his Times. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. With designs by 
Doré, Delaroche, Fenn and _ others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 
It supplies a most instructive, glowing, and, what 
is best of all, never presumptuous commentary. The 
9k is so well wr tten, facts and incidents are so 
strikingly grouped and arranged, that the thoughtless 
and worldly reader will find himself thoroughly ab- 
sorbed inthe narrative. The Christian reader will 
turn from the cold and apathetic demonstrations of 


the “Ecce Homo ” to its earnest and eloquent passages 
with ever-fresh delight.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





By the same Author. 


LD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TRBTHS. By LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. Illustrated from Designs by Doré, 


Delaroche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00; Gilt Edges, $3.75; Half 
Calf, $5.25, 

RELIGIOUS 


| fetta alee RY OF 

KNOWLEDGE. A Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, for Popular and 
Professional Use; comprising full Infor- 
mation on Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. With nearly 
One Thousand Maps and Illustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, with 
the Co-operation of the Rev. T. J. Con- 
ANT, D.D. Royal 8vo, containing over 
1,000 pages, Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; 
Half Morocco, $8.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part 
of the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt 
of Ten Cents in stamps for postage. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0. 
NEW BOOKS. 





The Appeal to Life. 


A New Volume of Sermons, By THEODORE T. MUN- 


GER, D.D., author of “The Freedom of Faith,” | 


“On the Threshold,” “ Lamps and Paths,” 
16mo, $1.50. 


The Shaybacks in Camp. 


Ten Summers Under Canvas. By SAMUEL J. BAR- 
ROWS and ISABEL C. BARROWS. With Map of 
Lake Memphremagog. l6mo, $1.00. 


An excellent summer book, containing many prac- 
tical suggestions for spe nding vac ation in a simple, 
healthful and delightful way. @ Shayback Camp 
is a family camp, and its life and various interests are 
described in a most engaging and charming manner, 


The Crusade of the Excelsior. 


A Novelette by BRET HARTE. With four Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, 125. 


The Law of Divorce. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF DIVORCE, with ‘the 
Causes for which Divorces will be granted in all 
the States and Territories; the Time of Residence 
required in each; and a brief Digest of all the lead- 
ing Decisions by the Appellate Courts. Contain- 
ing also acareful Compilation of the latest Divorce 
Statistics. By A. PARLETT LLOYD, of the Balti- 
more Bar. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; law sheep, 
$2.50. 


1 vol. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 


ll BAST ineemien STREET, NEW YORK. 
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END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for the | 
iowest rates 8 in all ‘Dapers. 


is87. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
HAVE NOW READY 


I. THE AMERICAN ELECTOR- 
AL SYSTEM. By Charles A. O’Neal, 
LL.B. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The American Electoral System ” treats of a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance to every citizen and 
especially to students and legislators. The introduc- 
tion recounts the difficulties presented in devising a 
plan forchoosing a President, describes the state of 
affairs in 178, when the country had no executive, and 
the steps which led to the Federal Convention and to 
the various changes which have finally resulted in the 
present electoral system. 

Il. THE FISHERY QUESTION ; 
Its Origm, History and Present Situa- 
tion. By Charles Isham. Questions of 
the Day, No. 41. Octavo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Ill. TOLD AT TUXEDO. By “A. 
M. Emory.’”’ 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


*,* The many admirers of Tuxedo Park will find no 
little interest in attempting to identify the author of 
this charming volume of tales. 


IV. COLUMBUS, or a Hero of the 
New World. An Historical Play. By 


D. S. Preston. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. By 
Madam Z. A. Ragozin, author of “Story 
of Chaldea.” Being Vol. 16 of “The 
Story of the Nations.” Each complete 
in one volume and profusely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


THE STORY OF ALEXAN- 
DER’S EMPIRE, By John P. Mahaffy, 
Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. With the collaboration 
of Arthur Gilman. Being Vol. 15 of “ The 
Story of the Nations.” 12mo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, $1.50. 

*,*Full prospectus of this series will be forwarded 
upon application. 

HOW TO TRAVEL. Hints, Advice 
and Suggestions to Travelers by Land 
and Sea, all over the Globe. By Thomas 
W. Knox. Revised edition. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


By Anna Katharine Green, 
author of ‘The Leavenworth Case,” ‘A 
Strange Disappearance,” ‘Hand and 
Ring,” etc., etc. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 

“The most melodramatic and intensely interesting 


of the stories by Anna Katharine Green. nar 
Opinion. 


*,*Putnam’s New Catalogue sent upon ap- 
plication. 


TES, 41 PARK Row 
NEW Spa PER A DVERTISING: AGENT. 
Bought out 8. M. PeTreNGILL & Co., April, 1886. 


oon pager 


WANTED. 


Send for Circulars to Amer- 
ican hg Company, 
Hartt ord. Conn. 


ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
6S West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
6G Pa ge 30 Cent 
G. P. ROWELL & . 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


THE BAR GA I N BOOK STORE, 
Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books at mar- 
velously low prices. Liberal terms to libraries. High 
rices paid for old books. MCHALE, ROHDE & C 
Courtiandt St., N. Y. 








" STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 
YPE WRITERS, 27 2c. 


La my sold or exchanged on most libe 
terms. Good pachines for epie st he ot halt Bret cock. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, St. Chicago, 
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Four Weeks Session, July 1 1th—August Sth. 
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FIFTY of the best Teachers in this Country are supplemented by as many 
Lecturers, of National fame. 


On the beautiful Round Lake Assembly grounds, supplied with scientific drainage, delicious spring water, 
handsome new buildings, costing SIXTY THOUSAND dollars—only one hour from Albany, and twenty minutes 


by rail, 


from Saratoza, on THE HIGHWAY ¥ROM THE HUDSON TO LAKE GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, THE 


ADIRONDACKS, AND THE ST. J.AWRENCE, the best location on this continent for summer study and recreation; 
near to Nature’s Heart and next door to the the Broadway of American summer life. 


NO OTHER SUMMER SCHOOL CAN PAVORABLY COMPARE WITH ROUND LAKE. 


ITS BUILDINGS AND AP- 


POINTMENTS are unequaled in the world; tuition and expense so low that no one need stay away. Send for 


circulars and Round Lake Journal. 


ROUND LAKE ASSEMBLY July 2O0th—Aug. 5th, conducted by Rev. H. C. 


Farrar, D.D., and Rev. B. B. Loomis. 


SAM JONES MEETINGS Aug. 13th—23d, conducted by Rev. Sam Jones, A.B., 


and Rev. Sam Small. 





6e Fiera: Its Advant and Drawbacks. 
above 
dres OAM, CROSBY, the’ x thor 6 pate Place, N. a 


EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS, xo‘ roneic 
AND FOREIGN, 
ed for Families, Schools,Colleges 
MSkihed Peachers Dy enh with Shien 
Cycalare of Good to Parents. 
reperey tom and so 
She d Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHEMERHORN & Co. 7 East 14th Street. N. Y. 


DIRONDACK SUMMER “SCHOOL. —Ten weeks 
recreation in the Adriondac under an experi- 
enced teacher. Study at option of parents. Terms. 
$100. Address 


E D. MONTANYE, Trenton, N, J. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
ress Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


Basa SCHOOL BULLET 
8: use, N. Y y be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers ‘and to taform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


For Circular address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ers with positions. 
Send for Ha ay Ee o: Mak, 13 Premont Place, Boston. 


MISS ANNE HATHAWAY. BROWN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 75 and 
787 Euclid conne,  eenamnar Ohio. Fall term begins 


September 2ist, 1 


FOR LARGER, SAMAIES 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, suppplies schools, col- 
leges and families in the West and South with Super- 
intendents, Princi ue and Teachers for eve’ depart- 
ment of work. 41 WAY, 




















or more desir- 
able positions 


FREEMAN BROC 

st 23d Street, New York. 

NPHE cA CATHEDRAL, SC HOOL OF “SAINT 
AUL, GARDEN CITY, L, 1., 

presents BZN advantages = the way of accommo- 





emies. Chemical’ Laborator: ory © mmplete in its appoint- 
ments. 16 beneere employ: itary es under 
S. Army Officer. For 


further . rticulars and 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEVANT MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


\HELTENHAM ACADEMY, CHELTEN. “HILLS, 
/ near Philada. Beventosnse year. Fine buildings 
and grounds. pares boys for college or business. 
Resident masters. yer” aril, unum. Terms, 
$500. or catalo; add Rector, REV 3. 
CLEMENTS, D.D., 5 comakertown, P.O. Pa 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

A Boarding Seminary. Superb new buildings steam 
heated. College preparatory, Commercial and four 
gaer graduating courses for ladies and geutienen. 
Tw fessors and Teachers; Four figorary 
Societies ; a free lecture course each term; Prizes in 
Oratory, in Music and for Scholarship. a per 
year for all studies except Art and Music. th 


ear begins Sept. 12th. lor new catalogue, a ey. 
s Sos Ee KING, D.D., FORT EDWARD, N, : 


~ GANNETT INSTITUT For FOUNG LADIEE 


Boston, Mass. Family and 
Day School. The 34th Year begins Sept. 
1887. ee ly to RE V. GEO. GANNETE, 
A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass: 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY— 

Worcester. Mass., begins its ind year, Sept. 14th 
1887. Boys os for Business, Scientite Schools and 
C colleges. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent, _ 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


UNG LAI 
Cc LINTON, +s RY Onn year. 
passed. Four years’ Re, Addre 


. G. BENEDICT, AM. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION, 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
irom 3 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Stud and Calendar, 

add REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, PH.D., 
“LAWRENCEVILLE, N.J 


~ NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Prencten, Iul., Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., 

LL.D., President. Eighty-four Professors and In- 
structors, and over 20 Students. The University offers 
in its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Medical. 
Pharmaceutical and Law Departments, and also 
Oratory, Art and Music, the highest educational - 
vantages under the most favorable influences and at 
a moderate cost. rer Lonbalagans addressed the Presi- 
dent, or Prof. H. F. 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 


—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. —- a 15th, 1887. 


POP RCRER SEMINARY FOR Y “YOUNG LADIES. | “" 


artment. “Superior facilities 4 Music an and Art. 
— Physician. Sargent wie of Gymnastics. 
MA SRTHA KILLARD, Principal. 


Thorough training for all needs. 
‘ev00L OF mmer Session, Saratega, 
E . Bogianing and advanced courses. 
Send for Catalogue, Report or Summer el s. 
8. Curry, Freeman PL, acon St., Boston, Mass. 


Ads v _~ ae unsur- 





WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL C ori ROTA T pee y Abe Bway. 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location beautiful 
ane healthful. Session begins September 14th, 


a. pene for catalo 
E, 8S. FRISBEE, D.D.. President, _ 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 53d year Sept.8. Fine Library, Lab- 

orator, eee ey and Cabihets. Thorough instrue- 

tion. st of hom fluences. Send for circular to 
MISS A. E. ‘STANTON, Principal, Norton, Sass. 


"iaialaaaes 


RSs. Cc, M. WILKINSON’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Syracuse 
Only ten pupils. Refers to Rev. Henry Ward KBE 


Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa May Alcott. 








MUSIC. 
. WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, ute, Finish and genera) 
me pag he 4 goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
Send for Gataleene, testimonials and terms, free, to 


Weaver Organ i sotory, York, Pe 


J -CHURCHE& Co., Music Publishers,Cincinnati, 0. 
AGENTS. 


TO 88 A “DAY Samples worth $1 $0 0 FREE, 
Gr nes not under the horse’s feet. 
STER’S SAFETY RETNHOLDER Co., Holy i Mich. 
WANTED (samples FREE) for 
GENTS PeX2 | Peautifur BUEC 
TRIC CORSETS, Bees BE ELTA: ote, 
gueremecl Dl DR Scort, s 

















ven, satisfaction 
#1 B’way,N,. Y. 
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PRESIDENT MAREK HOPKINS. 
BY AN ASSOCIATE. 


THE Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins was born at 
Stockbridge, February 4th, 1802. 

He was the son of Archibald Hopkins 
and was named after his grandfather, 
Mark, who was acolonel in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and died of typhoid fever 
near White Plains two days before the 
memorable fight that occurred there Octo- 
ber 28th, 1776. Col. Mark Hopkins was 
the youngest son of Timothy Hopkins, of 
Waterbury, Conn., who had nine chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest was the distin- 
guished theologian, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, 
of Newport. 

The Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins was fitted for 
college partly at Stockbridge, by his uncle, 
the Rev. James Curtis, and partly at 
Lenox aud Clinton, N. Y. He entered 
Williams College as a sophomore in 1821, 
and was graduated in 1824 with the vale- 
dictory oration. He was appointed tutor 
in his Alma Mater in 1825, served two 
years, and received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1829. He united with the 
Stockbridge church in 1826, but it was 
while a student in college that, spending 
some time at home, he took occasion to 
examine thoroughly into the claims of 
Christianity, gave to it his hearty assent, 
and from that time gave his life to 
Christ. In August, 1830, he was appointed 
Professor of Rhetoric and Moral Philoso- 
phy in Williams College, was licensed to 
preach in 1833, and became President in 
1836. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Harvard in 1841 and at the recent celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Harvard was among the most 
warmly received of all those who were 
honored with degrees. In 1857 he was 
made President of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

He laid down the presidency of the col- 
lege in 1872, since which time he has con- 
tinued to give instruction in the college 
with ever-increasing benignity and with- 
out losing any of his clearness or power of 
statement. 

He had a superb physique. He was a 
‘king of men.” In estimating the breadth 
of his influence this fact should not be 
overlooked. None except those who were 
near him in the days when as President he 
** taught all the studies of the senior class, 
corrected all their literary exercises, and 
preached once every Sabbath,” which 
he did for twenty long years, can know 
the physical energy and grip of his man- 
hood. He had great staying power. 
Through all those years of arduous labor, 
the college contended with poverty, or 
rather, he contended with it. It was felt 
on every side, at every turn. It is hard 
enough to keep a college abreast of the 
times situated in a remote corner where 
powerful friends stand at hand. Wiill- 
iams College had scarcely any powerful 
friends, and the gift of $5,000 by the Rev. 
Amos Lawrence in 1841 seemed like the 
sudden coming of wealth. 

He had invitations to go elsewhere, but 
he stood by the college to which he had 
given his young manhood, and through 
many years kept its numbers large by the 
power of his unaided influence. 

One very striking and beautiful thing 
to remember of him is that in the last 
years of his life his mind opened to the 
widest sympathies. His appreciation of 
scholarship, of culture, of the value of 
truth and character in every phase grew, 
those who knew him best say, with every 
receding year. He always loved truth and 
he always loved noble character. But his 
great mind got farther and farther away 
from the narrowing lines of sect and 
dogma, nearer and nearer to the great 
heart of things, and all that glowed with 
love for the divine Christ under any form 
was dearer and dearer to him. 

He was a truly original thinker, and 
had great acuteness in seeing the difficul- 
ties of ordinary minds. These qualities, 
with his humor, made it possible for him 
to waken even the dullest mind to some 
perception of those points which require 
long and patient study for their first per- 
ception. With him instruction became 
a sort of second nature, and so illuminat- 
ing were his exercises in the class-room 
that a distinguished graduate of a fore- 
most university, once said, afcer having 





heard his examination of a senior class at 
the end of their course, that he gained 
more instruction in mental philosophy 
from that examination than from the en- 
tire course in his own senior year. Dr. 
Hopkins never believed in cramming stu- 
dents. That did not seem to him to be 
education. So the value of his instruc- 
tion was not primarily for the memory; 
it was forthe entire mind. With the new 
system of election, except to a moderate 
extent, he had littlesympathy. The free 
election seemed to him to open a door for 
a special, not a liberal education, to leave 
a chance for the development of part of 
the mental powers and not the whole 
man, 

In that charming and simple discourse 
which he delivered at Williamstown last 
year, in review of the fifty years that had 
passed since he was elected President, he 
said that he “‘ would admit of no such 
range of option as to make graduation 
possible with the omission of the most es- 
sential parts of a liberal education, as is 
done when a man can graduate without 
studying either mental or moral science.” 
‘‘It is a mistake to suppose that by giving 
a wide range of option in undergraduate 
studies a college approximates a univers- 
ity. It approximates a high school, and 
may virtually become one.” 

What he valued chiefly in intellectual 
learning was the power of concentration. 
The wish of Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, 
who ‘‘ wanted a student who could look 
fifteen minutes at the point of a cambric 
needle without winking,” found a re- 
sponse in Dr. Hopkins’s own mind. 

The power of dealing with subjects not 
at first attractive was to him largely the 
measure of mental training. 

iced 5 


ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D, 


THE sudden death of Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock is a great loss to the Union 
Theological Seminary, the pulpit, the plat- 
form, the city of New York, and the whole 
country. He wasa man of rare genius, 
scholarship and eloquence, combined and 
dedicated to the cause of truth, virtue and 
piety. 

He had nearly reached, at the close of 
the last term, threescore years and ten, 
and left for his summer home on a farm 
near Fall River, Mass. There he hoped to 
mature the scheme of connecting the the- 
ology of Union Seminary with practical 
Church life in this metropolis of American 
Christianity and anti-Christianity. On 
Wednesday, the 15th of June, he delivered 
an oration at the dedication of Durfee 
High School, founded by Mrs. Young, his 
sister-in-law, for the benefit of the people 
of Fall River. In this, his last public serv- 
ice, he caught a cold which resulted in 
peritonitis and death in little more than 
twenty-four hours, at ten o’clock on 
Thursday night. At first he suffered much, 
but the end was peace. He realized the 
danger, but did not speak of it. He grad- 
ually grew weaker, but knew his wife and 
daughter almost to the last moment. 
‘*The end,” we learn from a private letter, 
‘came so quietly that we did not know 
when the life beyond began.” Perhaps he 
was favored with a glimpse of the glory 
of the Redeemer such as he told me one 
of his relations enjoyed in the hour of his 
death. Dr. Hitchcock was a believer in 
what he called ‘‘ the potential ubiquity of 
Christ’s body,” and found the basis of this 
belief in Christ’s appearance to St. Stephen 
and to St. Paul, and in the experience of 
many dying Christians. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that Dr. 
Adams and Dr. Hitchcock both served 
Union Seminary as Presidents seven 
years, that both were spared the trial of 
a lingering disease, and that both died in 
vacation, in their country homes, at the 
height of their usefulness, in full posses- 
sion of their mental powers, and at the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history 
of that institution. But Dr. Hitchcock 
had been connected with it as Professor 
since 1855—in all, for a period of thirty- 
two years. We have no room for a his- 
torical sketch. He furnished the dates 
and facts of his life briefly and modestly 
for the ‘‘ Supplement to the Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia” recently published, 
and the Board of Directors of Union Sem 





inary #ill no doubt make provision in 
due time for a worthy commemoration 
of his labors and services. We can here 
only allude to some of his most prominent 
characteristics as a theologian and 
preacher. His published writings give 
a very imperfect idea of his power. He 
hated, as he told me more than once when 
I urged him to publish his ‘‘ Church His- 
tory,” ‘‘the intolerable drudgery of au- 
thorship.” It is to be hoped, however, 
that he left his lectures and sermons in 
a state of sufficient maturity for publi- 
cation. 

Dr. Hitchcock was a brilliant scholar 
and lecturer, with an absolute command 
of language and a curiosa felicitas verbo- 
rum. He had the rare gift of clear, terse, 
epigrammatic, almost startling statement. 
He roused the atténtion by his first sen- 
tence and kept it up to the close. He was 
always instructive, interesting, and 
stimulating, never dull or wearisome. 
He always stopped at the right time. He 
never missed the proper word for the 
proper place. He hit the nail on the 
head. He never failed in any speech I 
heard him make. His deep, sonorous 
yoice and expressive gesture aided the 
effect. He was a consummate rhetorician. 
I doubt whether any living preacher or 
platform speaker could surpass him in the 
combination of solid instruction and elo- 
quence of diction and delivery. No won- 
der that he was eagerly sought by the 
best pulpits of New York, and that the 
congregation of Henry Ward Beecher. 
during his absence in Europe, employed 
Dr. Hitchcock as a supply. And while 
Beecher delivered, during the Civil War, 
those memorable patriotic speeches in 
England, Hitchcock roused the audiences 
of New York by addresses equally patri- 
otic, and hardly less effective to a vig- 
orous prosecution of the war against 
slavery, and for the preservation of the 
Union. 

His professional life was absorbed in 
teaching Church history. He filled that 
chair in the seminary for thirty-two y ears 
with brilliant success. He was at home 
in the sources and presented the results of 
careful study in a manner to create enthu- 
siasm. History to him was not a heap of 
dry dates and facts, but a development of 
the plan of redemption; pregnant with 
lessons of wisdom and encouragement. 
He read the past in the light of the pres- 
ent and the present in the light of the 
past. His sympathies extended as far as 
Christ’s kingdom. He found the footsteps 
of the Redeemer in all ages and denomina- 
tions. He had a rare power of clear class- 
ification and terse concentration, and 
could have prepared a better manual for 
the use of American students than any we 
have now. For the compends of Gieseler, 
Guericke, Hase, and Kurtz, used in our 
seminaries, give undue proportion to the 
continental, especially to German history, 
and are singularly defective in English 
and American history. We need manuals 
written from the Anglo-American stand- 
point, and — by the spirit of free- 
dom. Dr. Hitchcock gave most attention 
to the life of Christ and the ante-Nicene 
period. He stopped in his lectures with 
the Reformation, but probably left an out- 
line of modern history in his manuscripts. 
It is greatly to be regretted that he never 
published them. 

As President of the Institution he de- 
veloped a high order of executive ability 
which is seldom combined with scholastic 
attainments and habits. He was an ad- 
mirable disciplinarian and at the same 
time endeared himself to the students by 
his kindly sympathies and lively interest 
in their welfare. 

In his last years he conceived an im- 
portant scheme of ecclesiastical cadet- 
ship, as we may call it. His idea was to 
employ about fifty students in city mis- 
sion work at a reasonable compensation, 
and thus to secure the aim of beneficiary 
education without the odium attaching to 
it. About one-third of the sum needed 
for the purpose is subscribed, the rest he 
hoped to secure during vacation. He was 
called to his reward before he could com- 

lete his plan on which he had set his 

eart as the crowning work of his life. 
The workmen die, but the work goes on. 

In a recent meeting of a clerical club, 
the last he attended, being called upon in 
his turn to give his views on the subject 
of the reunion of Christendom, then un- 
der discussion, he said: ‘‘ I am an irenical 
man and acatholic man.” This fitly ex- 
presses the leading spirit of his theology 
and piety, and in this he was a fair repre- 
sentative of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary which will never cease to revere his 
memory or to forget his invaluable serv- 
ices. 


NEw YORK, June 18th, 1387. 





Religions j Stelligence. 


DECISIONS IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH REMOVED ; THE CHARGES 
AGAINST PROFESSOR STUCKER, CHURCH- 
ILL, HARRIS AND HINCKS NOT SUS- 
TAINED; THE ELECTION OF ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR WOODRUFF NEGATIVED. 


THE long-expected decisions of the 
Board of Visitors in the Andover case were 
announced last Friday at Andover. The 
decisions sustain the charges against Pro- 
fessor Egbert C. Smyth on three points: 
the fallibility of the Bible in some of its 
teachings, the inability of man to repent 
without knowledge of God in Christ, and 
Probation after Death—and declare his 
chair vacant; they do not sustain the 
charges against the other professors. The 
Board of Visitors also refuses to approve 
the election of Frank E. Woodruff to be 
Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. 

Complaint against certain teachings of 
Professors Smyth, Tucker, Churchill, 
Harris and Hincks was made to the Board 
of Visitors July 23d, 1886, by J. W. Well- 
man, D.D., who is a trustee of the Semi- 
nary, Dr. H. M. Dexter, Dr. O. T. Lan- 
phear and Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, ‘‘ commit- 
tee of certain of the alumni.” A prelimi- 
nary hearing was granted by the Board of 
Visitors, October 25th, 1886, the result of 
which was the presentation of an amended 
complaint. This amended complaint set 
forth four charges with many specifica- 
tions. The trial took place in Boston, in 
the latter part of December, occupying 
several days. 

The following are the decisions. 

IN THE CASE OF PROFESSOR SMYTH. 

“* At a meeting of the Visitors of the theo- 
logical institution in Phillips Academy, in 
Andover, heid on the 4th of June, 1887, the 
complaint as amended against Egbert C. 
Smyth, D.D., Brown Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in said institution, the answer 
thereto, the evidence laid before them, and 
the arguments in behalf of the complaint- 
ants, and respondent, were further consid- 
ered by the Visitors, and they found that said 
Egbert C. Smyth, as such Professor, main- 
tains and inculcates beliefs inconsistent 
with, and repugnant to, the Creed of said in- 
stitution, and the statutes of the same, and 
contrary to the true intent of the Founders 
thereof, as expressed in said statutes, in the 
following particulars, as charged in said 
amended complaint, to wit: 

“That the Bible is not ‘the only perfect 
rule of faith and practice, but is fallible and 
untrustworthy, even in some of its religious 
teachings.’ 

‘** That no man has power or capacity to 
repent without knowledge of God in Christ.’ 

““* That there is, and will be probation 
after death for all men who do not decisively 
reject Christ during the earthly life.’ 
And thereupon they do adjudge and dééree 
that said Egbert C. Smyth be, and he here- 
by is, removed from the office of Brown 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in said 
institution, and said office is hereby de- 
clared vacant. 

“Voted, that the Secretary notify said 
Egbert C. Smyth, the complaintants, and 
the trustees of Phillips Academy of the fore- 
going findings and action therein by the 
Visitors. 

‘“* A true copy of record. 

“Attest: W. T. Eustis, Secretary.’’ 

The specifications which the Board of 
Visitors find sustained in their judgment 
against Professor Smyth are the first, the 
third and the eleventh as given in the 
complaint under charge four, 

IN THE CASE OF THE OTHER PROFESSORS. 

“At a meeting of the Visitors of the Theo- 
logical institution in Phillips Academy in 
Andover, held on the fourth day of June, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand, eight 
hundred and eighty-seven, before proceeding 
to consider the several complaints as 
amended against William J. Tucker, Bart- 
lett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric; John W. 
Churchill, Jones Professor of Elocution; 
George Harris, Abbott Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology, and Edward Y. Hincks, 
Smith Professor of Biblical Theology, sever- 
ally in said institution, the Rev. Mr, Eustis 
declined to act therein with his associates, 
upon the ground that he was not present on 
the day of the hearing on said complaints, 
when said respondents severally appeared 
and made their statements in defense there- 
to. Thereupon, these complaints as amended 
were taken up, and severally considered, 
and none of the charges therein contained 
were sustained. 

‘*Voted, that the Secretary notify these re- 
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spondents of the conclusion of the Visitors 
on these several complaints against them. 


“A true copy of record. 
“Attest: W. T. Eustis, Secretary.”’ 


AS TO THE ELECTION OF ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR WOODRUFF. 


“At a meeting of the Visitors held June 
4th, 1887, it was voted to negative the elec- 
tion of the Rev. Frank E. Woodruff to the 
Associate Professorship of Sacred Literature 
in the theological institution in Phillips 
Academy in Andover, and the Secretary was 
instructed to notify the Trustees of Phillips 
Academy of this action. 

“‘A true copy of record. 

“Attest: W. T. Eustis, Secretary.” 


THE OPINION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


SEMINARY. 

The Trustees of the Seminary have 
issued a paper, which is signed by all the 
Trustees save Dr. J. W. Wellman, review- 
ing the evidence for and against the Fac- 
ulty. 

They express regret that the charges made 
against the professors were not prosecuted before 
the Board of Trustees, and deny the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Board of Visitors, assert- 
ing that the latter have only appellate power and 
that the case should have been prosecuted before 
the Trustees in the first instance. 

“We regret all the more that this case was 
first prosecuted before the Visitors, because the 
matter had previously been brought to the at- 
tention of this Board in a memorial presented by 
one of the Trustees, January 12th, 1886, referring 
to public reports and charges against the profes- 
sors, and praying that the Board of Trustees 
would request the Board of Visitors to investi- 
gate the same. This this Board of Trustees de- 
clined to do, on the ground that if sufficient 
cause to consider them existed, it was the duty 
of this Board to investigate the charges before 
they should go to the Board of Visitors, and ex- 
pressing to the member presenting the memorial 
its readiness to take up and consider such 
charges as he or any other responsible person or 
persons might make, and the Board subsequently 
requested him to file specifications of such 
charges as he desired to present. 

“We further regret that when proceedings 
had been initiated before the Visitors all effort 
of this Board to secure a standing at the hearing 
failed. We felt that as a Board of Trustees 
especially charged with the administration of 
the Seminary we should have been recognized as 
a party in atrial which involved the best inter- 
ests of the institution intrusted to our care. 

* - * + . . * 

‘We have carefully weighed the evidence, 
both of the complainants and the respond- 
ents, presented at the trial, and have sought 
light from all other accessible sources, and our 
judgment is that the charges brought against 
the professors are not sustained. In our opin- 
ion the teachings of the professors accused are 
either not correctly reported, or, when correctly 
represented, are not inconsistent with the Creed 
which the professors have signed and are bound 
to sustain in all their utterances. 

“The question at issue is not whether the 
views and teachings of the professors are con- 
trary to the great historic Creeds of the Church, 
nor whether they are contrary to the creeds of 
the churches in Eastern Massachusetts when the 
Seminary was established, nor whether they are 
contrary to any of the known views of the 
founders, but whether they are contrary to the 
views which the founders embodied in the 
Creed that they prescribed as the test of the doc- 
trinal soundness of all who should occupy chairs 
of instruction in the Seminary. 

“We cannot read into this Creed anything not 
plainly there, nor can we read out of it anything 
that is plainly there. The Creed, just as it 
stands, is the test. 

** It was claimed by the complainants that the 
Creed must be interpreted strictly according to 
the known views of the Founders, whether 
those views lie in the very language of the 
Creed or not. This is manifestly wrong. 
The fundamental rule of construction of 
instruments forbids it. They must speak for 
themselves. This principle was clearly stated 
and acted upon in the case of this very Creed, 
where opinions coming much closer home to this 
Seminary than to any that have been adduced 
here were sought to be introduced to interpret 
it, and were rejected. 

* * * * * . * 

“In our judgment the whole aim of the pro- 
fessors has been to enlarge and deepen the ap- 
prehension of Christian truth in its application 
to the problems of faith and the work of the 
Church in the world, and they have done this 
along the lines of the symbols of the Seminary. 
And we think that they deserve for their indus- 
try, their zeal, their scholarship, and their piety, 
not the disfranchisement and suspicion of the 
friends of the Seminary and of sacred learning, 
but encouragement and sympathy. In conclu- 
sion, we cammot refrain from expressing our 
deep conviction that no greater mistake can be 
made in endeavoring to promote the growth of 
Christ’s kingdom than that of insisting that 
such differences on points in eschatology as 
exist between the accusers and the accused in 
this case should be made the occasion of accusa- 
tions so grave and a trial so momentous as that 
which these distinguished and high-minded 
professors have been called upon to face.” 

The members of the Board of Trustees 
approving this judgment and appending 
their names are the Rev. Daniel T. Fiske, 





D.D., Edward Taylor, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, 
Thomas H. Russell, Joseph S. Ropes, the 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., the Rev. 
William H. Willcox, D.D., Robert R. 
Bishop, President Franklin Carter, Alpheus 
H. Hardy, the Rev. James G. Vose, D.D., 
and Horace Fairbanks. 
oS TURES * ee 


PLANS OF THE ANDOVER PROFESS- 
ORS. 


AS STATED BY A CORRESPONDENT 
FRIENDLY TO THEIR CAUSE. 


THE decision of the Board of Visitors was 
received with amazement by the Andover 
party. The removal of all the professors was 
not unexpected, but that Professor Smyth 
should be taken and the others left was not 
expected. 

From the fullest opportunities of personal 
knowledge, concerning the future course of 
the professors, I make the following state- 
ments: 

In the first place, their plans are in very 
large part new, only thirty-six hours old. 

An unfavorable verdict, as to all the re- 
spondents, had been carefully prepared for. 
A prompt appeal was to be taken to the Su- 
preme Court on the basis of the numerous 
legal exceptions made in the progress of the 
trial last winter; and on the further grounds 
that one of the Visitors was known to be a 
partisan of Professor Smyth’s enemies by 
those who suggested and secured his elec- 
tion as a member of the Board; that 
another member of the Board was known, 
by his own confession, to have virtu- 
ally acted as an attorney while sitting as a 
judge in a similar and not less famous case, 
a few years ago, anal is reasonably suspected, 
at least, of having done the same thing this 
year; that the same Visitor is for other rea- 
sons incapable and disqualified for discharg- 
ing his duties in that office; and, finally, 
that, fora variety of reasons, the Board of 
Visitors, as at present constituted and at 
present conducting itself, is an intolerable 
nuisance which must be abated, or the ob- 
jects for which the institution was founded 
cannot be accomplished. Two parallel and 
simultaneous appeals, one by the Professors 
and one by the Board of Trustees, were to be 
made to the court on all of these before-men- 
tioned grounds. 

But now, in view of the deliverances made 
on Friday, a great change has taken place 
in the plans of the defense; a change, how- 
ever, not by subtraction or substitution, but 
by addition. Everything previously out- 
lined is to be carried out with the utmost 
promptness and vigor. At the same time, 
other measures are to be adopted which 
the verdict seems to those who are 
getting ready for the contest to make 
feasible. The verdict itself will be 
challenged as void by its absurdity, on the 
ground that the Visitors cannot, any more 
than any court of justice could, pronounce 
one man guilty and another man innocent 
on identically the same evidence taken at 
the same time and relating to the same 
charges. It will further be claimed that, as 
the Board voted that the charges were not 
sustained, and so voted four several times, 
after having voted that they were sustained, 
the later action reverses the former. 

On this latter head the editors of the 
Andover Review feel well pleased. Their 
position is that definitely, decisively and 
finally, in four out of five instances in which 
the matter was brought to test, the author- 
ized guardians of orthodoxy in the Seminary 
have decided that the views which the Re- 
view has set forth are not in violation of 
the Creed. 

This claim assumes that President Seelye 
voted each time that thegharges were not 
sustained. Of this, although the Visitors, 
from whose hands the decision was received, 
declined to state what the fact was, a tele- 
gram received by a Trustee from President 
Seelye seems toleavenodoubt. Thestatutes 
of the Seminary provide that, in cases where 
a member of the Board of Visitors is absent 
or fails to vote, and the Chairman votes one 
way and the_other Visitor the opposite way, 
the decision shall be held to be on that side 
for which the Chairman shall have voted. 

In conclusion, a great lawsuit will be con- 
ducted over this case; the Board of Trustees, 
twelve members against one member, stand 
by Professor Smyth and will in their own 
name carry on a suit; all the five professors 
declare that they will stand or fall, go or 
stay together; all the other professors are a 
unit in sustaining their g accused colleons; 
the Seminary will be carried on next year 
without interruption, or change of instruct- 
ors. 

BOSTON, MASS., June 18th, 1887. 
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Ir is hoped that Dr. Ashmore, the 
veteran China missionary, will accept the 
post of Home Secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY PROF. M. VALENTINE, D.D. 





THE consideration of Home and Foreign 
Missions and Church Extension, as already 
noted, brought the Convention to the close 
of the week. On the Lord’s Day, June 5th, 
after a sermon by the writer, the Synod, 
according to custom, partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. By request of the pastors of Omaha 
most of the pulpits of the different denom- 
inations of the city were filled from the 
Synod both morning and evening. On 
Monday the Report of the Publication 
Board was presented through its Secretary, 
Dr. M. Sheeleigh. Like the reports of the 
other Church Boards, it exhibited a gratify- 
ing enlargement and prosperity through 
the past two years. The purpose of the 
organization is the publication and circula- 
tion of our Church literature. Its ac- 
cumulated capital and well-established 
business have now placed this agency of 
our work on a sure basis. The sales for 
the year ending March 31st, 1887, amounted 
to $57,816.17. Out of the profits for the 
last two years $6,500 were given to Home 
and Foreign Missions, Church extension, 
and other parts of our Church work. 

The time on Tuesday was taken up in 
the consideration of the business of the 
Parent Education Society, the Historical 
Society, the Pastor’s Fund, and some items 
remaining from the Home Mission report. 
These subjects, though of much impor- 
tance in their own relations, furnished no 
points that would interest the general 
Christian public. Wednesday was spent 
in an excursion to Lincoln, the capital of 
Nebraska, and to Beatrice, provided for 
the entire Synod by the generous liberality 
of the citizens of these two growing cities. 
This excursion enabled the members of the 
Synod, many of whom were from our 
Eastern Synods, to see something more of 
the wonderful development and_possibili- 
ties of this Western country, and to com- 
prehend the demand upon the Church,for 
prompt and energetic work, as well as to 
view the site offered by the latter city for 
our proposed new Western college. 

On Thursday afternoon the Board of 
Education presented their report. This 
Board has been but recently constituted, 
and the report included a constitution de- 
fining its range of power and work. The 
reasons for its existence are found mainly 
in the experienced need of some authority 
to decide and direct the planting and up- 
building of colleges and_ theological 
schools for the work of the Church in the 
great West. The sad experience of the 
results of unregulated individualism or of 
separate synodical action in organizing 
such institutions at improper places or on 
unbusiness-like principles, has convinced 
the General Synod of the necessity of both 
restrictive and guiding authority in the 
matter, if the resources of the Church are 
not to be sacrificed in unwise attempts 
and damaging failures. Several cities are 
at this time offering inducements for the 
location of a Western college, under the 
auspices of the Lutheran Church. The 
conviction seems to be clear among 
thoughtful men out here that not only the 
moral and spiritual interests of these 
new states, but also their true secular wel- 
fare and prosperity, demand Christian edu- 
cation. The tremendous energy which 
marks this immense population, gathering 
here from many nations, must be put un- 
der the power of Christian truth, if it is 
to be saved from the gross materialism 
which is but the philosophy of dirt, and 
forbids the best type of manhood and so- 
cial welfare. The forces of moral and 
spiritual culture must be made equal to 
the material progress, if disaster is not to 
come to these rich and growing states. It 
is a good omen that this is recognized, 
and that good men are awake to the ne- 
cessity. 

Indeed, the General Synod has aroused 
to the need of greater effort to supply the 
necessary increase of the number of min- 
isters. Unlike some of the other Churches 
of our country, the Lutheran Church 
needs many more ministers than are 
found entering the service. The increase 
does not keep pace with the work put on 
our hands. Statistics show that in the 
last nine years we have, in the General 
Synod, not done much more than fill the 





vacancies made by death and supplied the 
new fields made by division of charges. 
Our mission work at home and abroad is 
becoming embarrassed by want of men. 
This work has been pressed forward by 
ehergetic agencies and effort, but it must 
suffer a check unless the number of can- 


didates for the ministry be promptly and 


greatly increased. The standing com- 
mittee on literary and theological institu- 
tions, therefore, properly endeavored to 
point out this urgent demand and to im- 
press it on the Synod. It was resolved 
that the Board of Education should em- 
ploy a special secretary who should devote 
himself to our educational interests. A 
strong appeal is made, not only for more 
funds to help to educate young men of 
good endowments and piety, but for 
more young men with consecrated hearts, 
whose parents are able to bear the ex- 
penses of their training through college 
and theological seminary. 

The report of the Committee on the 
‘Common Service,” prepared by the 
chairman, the Rev. G. W. Wenner, of 
New York, was read in the evening ses- 
sion. This report mentioned the fact of 
the adoption of the Order of Service, in 
its general features, by the General Synod 
two years ago at Harrisburg, and subse- 
quently by the General Council and the 
United Synod of the South; and stated 
that the committee, in conjunction with 
the committees of the two other bodies, 
had, as instructed, gone on to complete 
the details of its preparation. The work 
was about done and ready for the hands 
of the printer. The Synod ordered the 
new Common Service to be printed in fu- 
ture editions of The Book of Worship, in-. 
stead of the order now used, and also sep- 
arately in cheap form. Authority was 
given to publish it also in the German and 
Scandinavian languages. The committee 
was continued and directed to co-operate 
with the committees of the other general 
bodies in the preparation of an authorized 
translation of the. Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Small Catechism. In con- 
nection with the subject, a communica- 
tion was received from the Rev. E. T. 
Horn, conveying a request from the 
United Synod of the South that the Gen- 
eral Synod and the General Council should 
unite with it in the preparation of forms 
of ministerial acts and in a selection of 
hymns—in short, preparing a common 
Book of Worship. The request was wel- 
comed asa further evidence of a desire, 
on the part of our Southern brethren to 
work for peace and unity, and was re- 
ferred to the Common Service Commit- 
tee, with authority, in case it should be 
deemed expedient and practicable, to co- 
operate with the committees of the other 
two general bodiesin the preparation of 
the proposed forms and book. This whole 
work, in which our general bodies are 
thus engaged, is looked upon with favor, 
as tending to the harmony and unity of 
our Church. 

Saturday afternoon, Dr. E. J. Wolf, 
Chairman of the Committee on Overture 
from the Protestant Episcopal House of 
Bishops,reported the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That this body, in accordance 
with its clearly defined principles, hails 
every movement intended to ‘discounte- 
nance schism, to heal the wounds of the 
body of Christ, and to promote the charity 
which is the chief of Christian graces.’ 

“« Resolved, That we are especially touched 
by this fraternal communication from a 
communion so closely related in its articles 
of doctrine and its forms of worship to the 
Church represented by this body. 

‘“* Resolved, That while we are profoundly 
sensible of the evils which so largely mark 
the divisions ef the Christian Church in our 
land, and are prepared to enter. into broth- 
erly conference with all or any Christian 
bodies for the removal of these evils, we 
deem the restoration of the organic unity of 
the Church at the present period neither de- 
sirable nor practicable. 

“‘ Resolved, That while we can heartily 
unite with any body of Christians in accept- 
ing the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the revealed word of God, 
we cannot consent to the view that the 
Nicene Creed is a sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith, failing, as it does, to guard 
against grievous errors which have crept 
into the Church, and being silent, among 
other things, on the Sacraments, the proper 
administration of which is in this very dec- 
laration accounted an inherent part of the 
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substantial deposit of Christian faith and 
order. 

** Resolved, That although persuaded that 
no form of Church government is prescribed 
by the New Testament, or essential to 
the Church’s success; yet, if the acceptance 
of the “ historic episcopate,” as it obtained 
in the Apostolic Church, and as it was un- 
derstood by the great body of reformers, 
both German and Anglican, will promote 
“godly union and concord among all who 
love Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,’’ this 
body certainly offers no objection to it. 

** Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
three clerical and three lay members be ap- 
pointed to communicate this response to the 
committee appointed by the House of Bish- 
ops and the House of Deputies of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and to hold fur- 
ther conference with the same touching the 
vital question of mutual recognition, har- 
mony and co-operation; and furthermore, 
inasmuch as all true Christian unity must 
arise out of a common faith, they be in- 
structed to offer as the sufficient basis for 
this end the Augsburg Confession, the his- 
toric basis of Protestantism and by common 
consent the most catholic expression of the 
common faith. 

This report was adopted, and a commit- 
tee of correspondence and conference ap- 
pointed in accordance with the last resolu- 


tion. 
a 
THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN AS- 
SEMBLIES. 


THERE was little of general interest in the 
proceedings of the Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which was held in advance 
of the Assemblies of the Free and Estab- 
lished Churches. The Rev. John B. Smith 
occupied the Moderator’s chair. The 
number of congregations is 564—an in- 
crease of eight. The number of baptisms 
was 9,%04, being 139 more than 1885. The in- 
crease in the membership of the Church dur- 
ing the year of 1886 was 917, or a little more 
than one-half per cent. the total number 
now reported being 182,063. The total Con- 
gregational income has been £317,955, 17s. 
lid., being £6,861, 4s. 1d. less than 1885, 

The Earl of Hopetown, Lord High Com- 
missicner, opened the Assembly of the Es- 
tablished Church with the usual ceremo- 
nies. Invitations to the accustomed dinner- 
party were sent to Moderator Smith, of the 
U. P. Church, Principal Rainy, of the Free 
Church, Bishop Dowden, of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, and to Dr. Landels, 
Baptist. Most of these eminent Dissenters 
were, however, not in attendance. Dr. 
Hutchinson, of Banchory, was Moderator 
of the Assembly. A revised hymnal was 
reported and discussed. Some wanted a 
further revision, complaining of the pres- 
ence of stanzas from the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,”’ 
bat the hymnal was accepted and ordered 
to be printed. The question of the elders’ 
subscription came up on an overture from 
the Presbytery of Selkirk. Dr. Gloag, Gala- 
shiels, made a motion in favor of rescinding 
the acts requiring elders to sign the Confes- 
sion. SirJames Fergusson seconded. Prin- 
cipal Cunningham moved that a commit- 
tee be appointed to consider the whole sub- 
ject of subscription, holding that ministers 
as well as elders were entitled to emancipa- 
tion. Dr. Phin seconded. After a discus- 
sion in which Dr. Story, Dr. Charteris, and 
others took part, Dr. Gloag withdrew his 
motion, and that of Dr. Cunningham became 
the unanimous finding of the Assembly. 

Principal Rainy was moderator of the 
Free Church Assembly. In his address in 
taking the chair, he said he was the first 
post-Disruption minister of the Free Church 
who had been called to fill that place, all 
his predecessors—except one or two belong- 
ing to other bodies who had united with the 
Free Church—having taken part in the Dis- 
ruption struggle. An interesting discus- 
sion arose on the question of the expressed 
desire of the Church of Scotland for the re- 
union of Scottish Presbyterianism. A mo- 
tion was adopted respectfully recognizing 
the friendly intentions of the General As- 
sembly of the Established Church, but in- 
sisting that to engage in negotiations re- 
garding the Scottish Church question, ex- 
cluding from consideration the solution re- 
peatedly declared to be necessary by the 
Free Church, would be an unfortunate way 
of dealing with a great question, and one 
wholly unfitted to promote a worthy, intelli- 
gent and harmonious settlement. of it. 
The vote was 322 to 56. In the discussion 
it was pointed out that the invitation from 
the Established Church Assembly to enter 
into conference, very distinctly excluded the 
question of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment as subjects of conference. The reply 
of the Free Church, previously given, was 
an expression of willingness to enter into 
conference, provided Disestablishment and 





Disendowment were leit open questions. 
That was refused by the Established Assem- 
bly, and there mattersstood now. The Free 
Church stands in a middle position—a _posi- 
tion of friendliness toward the Established 
Church, while claiming to hold Disestablish- 
ment an open question, and of friendliness 
toward the United Presbyterian Church, 
though inclined to hold the principle of Es- 
tablishment, while showing that it could do 
without Establishment. 

Dr. Adam brought forward a motion in 
favor of petitioning for disestablishment 
and disendowment, and carried it aftera 
brief discussion by a large majority. He 
also presented the report of the Committee 
on Federal Relations between the Free 
Church and the Presbyterian Church of 
England. The committee, having consid- 
ered the nature of the federal relation sub- 
isting between that Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church, expressed the opinion 
that in the event of a similar relation being 
entered into by the Free Church, which they 
recommended, there should be a considera- 
ble modification of the terms and arrange- 
ments presently in force between the two 
other Churches. They suggested that there 
should be mutual recognition of ministers, 
probationers, office-bearers and members; 
mutual recognition of attendance at theo- 
logical colleges, and co-operation in mis- 
sions. The committee were of opinion that 
the declaratory statement regarding the 
Confession of Faith now before the courts 
of the Presbyterian Church of England did 
not present a barrier to the establishment of 
the proposed federal relations. All that the 
Church required to do was to make its own 
position in the matter clear when entering 
into the new relations, especially as the Free 
Church, both on the existing footing and on 
the new one, if adopted, retained full power 
over its own formula. The committee in 
recommending the establishment of federal 
relations did soon the understanding that 
the Assembly would make it evident that it 
did not mean by taking such a step to prej- 
udice in any way the friendly relations in 
which the Church stood to the United 
Presbyterian and the Irish Presbyterian 
Churches. Of motion of Professor Cand- 
lish the report was approved, and measures 
were taken to have an overture sent to the 
presbyteries in compliance with the terms 
of the Barriers’ Act. 

The Assembly voted to continue Aberdeen 
College, and Mr. Iverach and Principal Rob- 
ertson were elected to fill the vacant profes- 
sorships of Apologetics and Church History. 

The forty-fourth report upon the accounts 
of the Free Church shows that the whole 
sum raised for the various objects of the 
Church for the year ended 3ist March last 
amounted to £564,442; as compared with 
£594,050 in 1888, being a decrease of £29,608. 


-<—— 


AN analysis of the final vote in the 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly on the 
union deliverance made by the Herald and 
Presbyter shows that Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina polled 35 noes, or 
three-fifths of the opposition: 

“These voters were doubtless influenced by 
the consideration that reunion would throw our 
seven colored presbyteries of the Synod of At- 
lantic into their presbyteries. If we add the 
18 noes in Mississippi and Texas, where Drs. 
Palmer and Smoot, who are opposed to union on 
any terms, are men of great influence, we have 
but 7 noes in all the rest of the Southern 
Church.” 


.-.-Bishop William Bacon Stevens, for 
twenty-five years Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Pennsylvania, passed 
away very quietly after months of gradual 
decline, and was buried last week. He was 
a native of Maine, bornin 1815. a graduate 
of Dartmouth, a successful physician in 
Savannah,Ga.,entering the ministry in 1843. 
He was a strong Evangelical Churchman, 
and in his last Convention address a few 
weeks before he died he warned the clergy 
of his diocese against certain Romanizing 
catechisms, 


....It is announced that the Tithe Rent 
Charge Bill is among those sure to pass Par- 
liament. It proposes to abolish the right of 
distress for tithe, to allow redemption on the 
terms of twenty years’ purchase instead of 
twenty-five, and to give the tithe-payer a dis- 
count of five per cent. in consideration of 
speedy payment. Meantime the tithe agita- 
tion is not growing less in Wales. Forced 
sales of stock are resisted in every possible 
way except by extreme violence, and there is 
a universal revolt against the exaction of full 
rates. 


.+..-Dr. W. W. Bennett, President of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia, who died 
recently was one of the foremost men of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He 
was sixty-six years old, 





....It was Covington, Ohio, not Coving- 
ton, Ky., that was the seatof the recent 
Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly. 


Missions. 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


THE question of the union in Japan of the 
Congregational churches with the Synod of 
the United Church of Christ (Presbyterian 
and Reformed) has been carried successfully 
through the preliminary stages, with the 
probability of a final agreement and con- 
summation. Committees were appointed on 
behalf of the Congregational churches and 
of the Synod to confer and report. Four na- 
tives and one missionary constituted each 
committee. Early in May joint sessions of 
the committees were held in the city of 
Tokio, and areport was unanimously agreed 
upon which was approved by the General 
Conference of the Congregational churches 
and by the Synod of the United Church of 
Christ. The report is as follows: 


“The Nihon Kumi-ai [Congregational] Kyék- 
waiand the Nihon Itchi Kirisuto Kyékwai, led 
by*an earnest desire for Christian unity, have 
determined to come together and form one 
Church of Christ to be known as the Nihon 
(Rengo) Kirisuto Ky6kwai. Andin the persua- 
sion that truth is in order to godliness, they 
hereby adopt the following doctrinal basis of 
union. 

“The Word of God contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments is the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice. But in various 
ages of the Church it has become necessary that 
godly men should set forth ih order the great 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. Among these 
creeds and confessions that have come down 
from ancient times are those commonly known 
as the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. 
Besides these there have come down from 
more recent times those statements of doc- 
trine and principles commonly known as the 
Westminster (Shorter) Catechism, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, and the Plymouth Declaration. 

** All these creeds and confessions are in this 
Church held in veneration. We believe them to 
have served a high purpose in the history of the 
Church intime past,and we believe also that 
they are still to be regarded as of great value for 
the instruction of believers. 

“In particular does this Church acknowledge 
her indebtedness to those confessions of the post- 
Reformation period which have appeared in the 
great Churches with which this Church is his- 
torically connected, and in constant fellowship 
with which it is our earnest desire to-carry on 
that work which the great Head of the Church. 
has in his good providence committed to our 
care. 

*“ But though these symbols are all to be held 
in veneration, they are not to be regarded as 
equally binding upon the ministry of this Church 
While it is required of ministers that they ac- 
cept and subscribe to the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene Creed, and the Nine Articles of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance; it is required of them with re- 
gard to the Westminster Catechism, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, and the Plymouth Declaration 
only tiat they approve of them for substance of 
doctrine. 

“The same spirit that has led these two 
Churches to unite and form the Nibon (Rengo 
Kirisuto Ky6kwai will gladly receive overtures 
from other Churches of Christ that are able to 
accept the Apostles’ Creed, and the Nine Articles 
of the Evangelical Alliance as the doctrinal 
basis of agreement.” 

Theoutline of Church polity agreed upon 
and approved by the Conference and Synod 
is as follows: 

“The following is agreed upon by the foreign 
members of the joint committee as a correct 
statement of the outline of Church polity re- 
ported by the Committee, and which the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Kumi-ai Churches, and 
and the Synod of the United Church of Christ 
have directed the Committee provided for below 
to elaborate in detail, and submit for ap- 
proval. 

“1. Individual churches shall be free to man- 
age their own internal affairs, either directly, or 
by a shokwai (session). 

“2. There shall be three assemblies to be known 
respectively as bukwai (district conference or 
presbytery), daikwai (great conference or synod), 
and sokwai (general conference or assembly); or 
by other names to be agreed upon. 

“3. A bukwai shall consist of the ministers 
(whether ministers other than pastors shall 
have the right to vote being as yet undetermined) 
and a representative from each church within 
its limits. In the case of churches organized 
with a shokwai (session), the representative shall 
be an elder; in other cases, a delegate. Bukwai 
shall organize new churches; issue licenses to 
preach; ordain and discipline ministers; and de- 
cide appeals from the decision of a shokwai or a 
church (in accordance, however, with the prin- 
ciple set forth in section 6). 

“4, A daikwai shall include the ministers and 
churches belonging to three or more bukwai. It 
shall have the direction of evangelistic work 
carried on within its own limits; and shall de- 
cide appeals in cases originating in bukwat. 

“5. The sokwai shall be composed of ministers 
and laymen from all the bukwai in the empire. 
It shall decide constitutional questions, and ap- 
peals in cases originating in dakwai. It shall also 
have the general oversight of evangelistic work, 





and the general care of interests.common to the 
whole Church. 

“6, Instead of a system providing for a series 
of appeals, there shall be opportunity for a sin 
gle appeal only. In order, however, to secure a 
body whose decision will be regarded as uninflu- 
enced by local feeling, each daikwai at its an- 
nual meeting shall choose a committee, com- 
posed of members from its several bukwai, to be& 
known as the Committee of Appeal. And when, 
in the judgment of one-third of a bukwai, it 
shall appear wise that an appeal from the decis- 
ion of a shokwai (session) or if a church should 
not be heard by the bukwai itself, the matter 
shall be referred for decision to the Committee 
of Appeal. 

The General Conference of the Congrega- 
tional churches in accepting these reports, 
voted to refer them to a committee of ten, 
to be printed and submitted to the churches 
for their action. When three-fourths of the 
churches shall have approved them the 
committee is authorized to prepare in con- 
nection with a similar committee of the 
Synod of the United Church of Christ, 
standards of government and doctrine in 
accordance with them. The committee is 
empowered to print such standards when 
agreed to, to transmit them to the churches, 
and to call a special meeting of the Confer- 
ence to take final action, and the churches 
are requested to clothe their delegates to 
this meeting with full power. The General 
Conference while admitting the right of 
any church or churches to reject any stand- 
ard of doctrine or government that may be 
prepared by the committee, “‘commends the 
plan of union” to the careful consideration 
of all the churches and calls upon all with 
one heart to pray for wisdom to decide the 
important question rightly. 

The Synod of the United Church of Christ 
likewise referred the report of the joint com- 
mittee to a committee of ten, and authorized 
the committee when the standards have 
been prepared to calla special meeting of 
the Synod to consider them. The Synod 
also resolved in almost exactly the same 
terms as the General Conference: 

“That while it is right of the Synod to reject 
any standards of doctrine or government that 
may be prepared by the committee of ten in 
company with a like committee appointed by 
the General Conference of the Kumi-ai Church- 
es, the Synod commends the plan of union now 
proposed to the careful consideration of its min- 
isters and laymen, and calls upon all with one 
heart to pray unto the great Head of the Church 
that he bestow upon both churches all needed 
wisdom and grace.” 

The committees, to whom is intrusted the 
work of preparing a draft of the standards 
of doctrine and government, are composed 
as follows: For the Kumi-ai Churches: The 
Rev. Messrs. T. Miyagawa, P. M. Kanamori, 
H. Kozaki, J. Yi Ise, J. D. Ebina, T. Mat 
suyama, J. L. Atkinson, Otis Cary, Jr., D. 
C. Greene and Mr. Jiro Yuwasa. For the 
Synod of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan: The Rev. Messrs. K. Ilbuka, M. 
Uemura, T. Miura, M. Oshikawa, A. Segawa, 
E. Rothesay Miller, C. M. Fisher, R. B. 
Grinnan, William Imbrie, and Elder Y. 


Kumano. 
_— = 


WE gave a summary in our issue of 
May 12th of the correspondence between a 
committee of a conference of missionaries 
of the Church of England and Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Council of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan respecting 
union. On behalf of the Council a letter 
was addressed to Bishop Bickersteth, chair- 
man of the Episcopal Committee of Confer- 
ence, asking whether the Episcopate is re- 





garded as one of the “ essentials,’’ whether 
the Presbyterian Church is acknowl- 
edged as a true Church of Christ, 


and whether Presbyterian ministers are 
recognized as validly ordained ministers. 
On behalf of the Episcopal Committee reply 
has been made as follows: 

“ We desire to draw your attention to the fact 
that the resolution of our Osaka Conference re- 
fers to Japan, to the formation of a Japanese 
Church; that we are looking to the future and 
not to the past. Our expressed desire is the for- 
mation of a Church in this land which shall in- 
clude the Japanese Christians connected both 
with yourselves and ourselves. May we not hope 
that this may be accomplished if we can meet 
together with a readiness on both sides to seek 
this end? 

* We are not ignorant of the grave ecclesiasti- 

cal and other difficulties involved, but we hope 
that through the aid of God’s Holy Spirit we may 
in mutual conference discover some means of 
solving them at least for this land.” @ 
In reply to this Dr. Imbrie, Secretary of the 
Council of the United Church of Christ ex- 
presses regret that no answer has been ‘re- 
turned to the inquiries raised by the Coun 
cils’ former communication. The two pre- 
liminary conditions insisted upon are that 
the Episcopate be not made one of the “es- 
sentials” of the proposed Church, and that 
the conferees meet as equals. If the Epis- 
copal Committee can accept these terms the 
Committee of the United Church of Christ 
will be glad to meet them. 
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Che Snnday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 3D. 
THE INFANT JESUS.—Marruew ii, 1-12. 


Notes.— The Gospel of Matthew was writ- 
ten in Palestine, and for the use of the Jews. 
Some say it was written first in Hebrew. 
Its object is to show to the Jews that Jesus 
is the promised King of the Jews or the Mes- 
siah. It therefore refers much to the proph- 
ecies of the Jewish Scripture. “When 
Jesus was born.’”’—Four or five years ear- 
lier than the accepted date of our era, i. @., 
1891 or 1892 years ago. “In Bethlehem 
of Judea.”—Not the other Bethlehem, in 
Zebuion, near Nazareth. It is mentioned as 
the Judea Bethlehem so as to show that it 
fulfills the prophecy quoted in verse 6. It 
was also called Bethlehem Ephratah, and 
was about six miles nearly south from Jeru- 
salem. “Herod.”—The first of the 
name, Herod the Great, an able, cruel man. 
This happened, perhaps, in his last year. 
““Wise men from the East.’”’—Or, bet- 
ter, magi. This name was given to the 
priests and astrologers of Persia. If they start- 
ed when Christ was born, it must now have 
been some months later. “King of 
the Jews.”—There had been, ever since the 
Captivity, many learned Jews in the East, 
and from them the knowledge that the Mes- 
siah was expected about this time, 
would have spread among the heathen about. 
“* His star.’—What that star was is 
not at all clear, as we are not told. Some 
have made it a conjunction of the planets, 
but it is not clear how that could have 
seemed to stand over the house in Bethle- 
hem. It may have been a remarkable me- 
teor, but that is not an evident explanation. 
It is described as if it were a special miracu- 
lous appearance. “Was troubled.”—If 
a king was expected. Herod the king might 
well have been troubled for his throne. Je- 
rusalem would have been disturbed, and all 
the friends of Herod would be anxious. 
“All the chief priests and scribes.’’—This 
would seem to include the whole Sanhedrin. 
He would naturally go to them for informa- 
tion. “The Christ.”--Not Christ, but 

‘the Christ’’; the prophesied anointed one, 
Messiah.———“‘ And thou, Bethlehem,” ete. 
—The quotation is not exact at all, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, but more nearly follows 
the Greek. Itis taken from Micah v, 2. 
* Privily called.” — Secretly. ** Care- 
fully.”’—So as to know how old the child 
was. “Worship him.’—Not as God, 
but show him honor and reverence. 
“ Where the young child was.”’—No longer 
in the stable but in the house where they 
were living. “With Mary his Mother.” 
—Joseph is not mentioned, as the young 
child would be in its mother’s care. 
** Fell down.,’’—In the Eastern way of bend- 
ing forward and touching the forehead to 
the ground. 

Instruction.—It was because they were 
wise men that they sought to find the Christ. 
The wiser a man is the more he will want to 
know about Christ. It is the fools that don’t 
care. 

It would seem as if the very heathen were 
ready to worship and welcome the coming 
Christ. We have here an indication that 
Christianity was to be a universal religion, 
and not a mere Jewish sect. We also get a 
hiat that the Spirit of God does not leave the 
heathen alone, The influences of grace come 
in some way to them also, and in their re- 
ligion there may be elements of truth 
which God can use for their good. 

Jesusis to besought for. ‘These mencame 
hundreds of miles to find him. How far are 
you willing to go to find him’? Are you 
willing to goto Sunday-school, to church, 
to your pastor’s study ? Then are you will- 
ing to ask direction? Are you afraid or 
ashamed to ask? Do you really want to 
know where to find Christ ? 

The priests could give an answer; can you, 
when some friend or scholar asks you where 
he can find Christ ? 

Herod was *‘ troubled.”” He did not want 
the Christ to come. lt is remarkabie that 
som ny people do not want to have Christ 
They don’t want to be interfered 















































come, 
with. 

Goodness is a great trouble. Good people 
are a great nuisance to other folks. Why 
cannot saloon-keepers be let aione? Good 
people can’t letthemalone. They are bound 
to trouble them. 

We do not hear that the scribes and priests 
went running down to Bethlehem to see 
Christ. is not that strange’ Would we 
not haveexpected them to be the first? In- 
stead of this it was only tne Persian idola- 
ters, justws a little later it was a Samaritan 
that returned to give glory to God, and, as in 
the parable the Samaritan only cared for the 
man who fell among thieves. Of all the 
Jews in Jerusalem only Herod sought him, 
and he only to kill him. Let us see that our 
profession 1s of more worth than theirs. 

With worship go offerings. Indeed, giv- 
ing is a good part of worship. ‘Ihe best we 
have should be given to Christ, 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE Inter-State Commerce Commission 
rendered last night its long expected decis- 
ion upon the fourth section of the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, which prohibits a greater 
charge for the transportation of passengers 
and property over a shorter than over a long- 
er distance in the same direction under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions. The Commission will not undertake 
to decide in advance what constitutes, or 
what does not constitute discrimination 
‘“‘under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions,” but will leave railroad com- 
panies in fixing their tariffs to act upon 
their own judgment and at their risk, sub- 
ject to accountability before the Commission 
and the Courts in cases where complaint is 
made by interested parties of violations of 
the law. For the guidance, however, of rail- 
road companies, the Commission in its de- 
cision has considered at great length nearly 
all the questions raised under the fourth 
section of the law, and has reached conclu- 
sions which are summarized as follows: 


* First. That the prohibition in the fourth 
section against a greater charge for a shorter 
than for a longer distance over the same line, in 
the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance as qualified therein, 
is limited to cases in which the circumstances 
and conditions are substantially similar. 

“Second. That the phrase, ‘under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions’ in 
the fourth section is used in the same sense as in 
the second section, and under the qualified form 
of the prohibition in the fourth section, carriers 
are required to judge in the first instance with 
regard to the similarity or dissimilarity of the 
circumstances and conditions that forbid or per- 
mit a greater charge for a shorter distance. 

“Third. That the judgment of carriers in re- 
spect to the circumstances and conditions is not 
final, but is subject to the authority of the Com- 
mission and of the courts, to decide whether 
error has been committed, or whether the stat- 
ute has been violated. And in case of complaint 
for violating the fourth section of the act, the 
burden of proof is on the carrier to justify any 
departure from the general rule prescribed by 
the statute by showing that the circumstances 
and conditions are substantially dissimilar. 

“Fourth. That the provisions of section one, 
requiring charges to be reasonable and just, and 
of section two, forbidding unjust discrimination 
apply when exceptional charges are made under 
section four, as they do in other cases. 

* Fifth. That the existence of actual competi- 
tion, which is of controlling force in respect to 
traffic important in amount, may make out the 
dissimilar circumstances and conditions enti- 
tling the carrier to charge less for the longer 
than for the shorter haul over the same line in 
the same direction, the shorter being included 
in the longer in the following cases: 

““(1.) When the competition is with carriers by 
water which are not subject to the provisions of 
the statute. 

“(2.) When the competition is with foreign or 
other railroads which are not subject to the pro- 
visions of the statute. — 

“(5.) In rare and peculiar cases of competition 
between railroads which are subject to the 
statute, when a strict application of the general 
rule of the statute would be destructive of com- 
petition. 

“Sixth. The Commission further decides 
that when a greater charge in the aggregate 
is made for the transportation of passengers or 
the like kind of property for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line in the same 
direction, the shorter being included in the 
longer distance, it is not sufficient justification 
therefor that the traffic which is subjected to 
such greater charge is way or local traffic, and 
that which is given the more favorable rates is 
not. Nor is it sufficient justification for such 
greater charge that the short-haul traffic is 
more expensive to the carrier, unless when the 
circumstances are such as to make it exception- 
ally expensive, or the long-haul traffic excep- 
tionally inexpensive, the difference being ex- 
traordinary and susceptible of definite proof. 
Nor that the lesser charge on the longer haul 
has for its motive the encouragement of manu- 
facturers or some other branch of industry. 
Nor that it is designed to build up business or 
trade centers. Nor that the lesser charge on 
the longer haul is merely a continuation of the 
favorable rates under which trade centers or 
industrial establishments have been built up. 
The fact that long-haul traffic will only bear 
certain rates is no reason for carrying it for 
less than the cost at the expense of other 
traffic.” 





...-The Pennsylvania High License Bill 
has been signed by the Governor, and will 
go into effect June 30th. It puts all liquor 
stores on the same basis, requiring #500 for 
a license in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Allegheny, $500 in all smaller cities, $200 in 
all boroughs and #100 in townships. Of the 
revenue thus produced the state is to receive 
one-fifth, the county one-fifth, and the city 
or borough three-fifths. Of the revenue 
from townships the state is to receive 
one-fourth, the county one-fourth, and 
the township one-half. The granting 
of licenses is vested in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions in all localities. The 





judges of these courts have the power of de- 
ciding upon the necessity of the licenses ap- 
plied for, and they can revoke a license on 
proof that a place is disorderly. The opera- 
tion of the law will be watched with much 
interest by the friends of temperance. 


....The order of President Cleveland, is- 
sued through the War Department, last 
week, to return the battle flags captured 
during the late war and at present stored at 
Washington, to the states in which the reg- 
iments originally possessing them were mus- 
tered, called forth such vigorous protests 
from Union Soldiers that the order was 
countermanded. Following is the Presi- 
dent’s letter withdrawing the order: 

‘* EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D. C., | 

June 16th, 1887. ‘ 
* To the Secretary of War: 

“T have to-day considered with more care than 
when the subject was orally presented to me the 
action of your Department directing letters to 
be addressed to the Governors of all the states, 
offering to return, if desired, to the loyal states 
the Union flags captured in the War of the 
Rebellion by the Confederate forces and after- 
ward recovered by Government troops, and to 
the Confederate States the flags captured by the 
Union forces, all of which for many years have 
been packed in boxes and stored in the cellar 
and attic of the War Department. I am of the 
opinion that the return of these flags in the 
manner thus contemplated is not authorized by 
existing law nor justified as an executive act. 
I request, therefore, that no further step be taken 
in the matter except to examine and inventory 
these flags and adopt proper measures for their 
preservation. Any direction as to the final dis- 
position of them should originate with Con- 
gress. Yours truly, 

* GROVER CLEVELAND.” 


.... The last Oregon Legislature passed a 
very strict act regarding the sale of all forms 
of opium. Physicians or pharmacists are 
forbidden to prescribe the drugs named for 
any person except for the cure of disease, 
and are required to keep a record, which 
shall be open to public inspection, of all 
cases in which they have prescribed any of 
the drugs, and state the date of prescription, 
the name and residence of the patient, the 
disease, the dose and directions. The Port- 
land Oregonian says the law is a dead let- 
ter. 


....William E. Chandler was elected 
United States Senator Iast week by the New 
Hampshire Legislature,to fill the remainder 
of the term ending March 4th, 188%. 

FOREIGN. 

This is Jubilee weekin London. The fol- 
lowing program of the Queen’s movements 
was announced : 


**Monday—The Court removes to London; a 
dinner-party in the evening. 

“Tuesday—Thanksgiving service at West- 
minster Abbey; royal procession to and from 
the Abbey ; reception at Buckingham Palace. 

** Wednesday—Reception of congratulations at 
the Palace; the Queen visits the children’s féte 
in Hyde Park: the Court removes to Windsor ; 
the Queen receives addresses and unveils her 
statue on Castle Hill, Windsor. 

“Thursday—Reception of further congratula- 
tions; review of 200 volunteer fire brigades in 
Windsor Park; visit toa feast of 7,000 children 
on the north terrace of the Castle; a dinner- 
party. 

“ Friday—Probable investiture of orders.” 
The Tribune correspondent, writing of the 
Jubilee preparations from London on Satur- 
day, says: 

“The Queen has cut short her stay at Balmoral 
and arrived at Windsor yesterday morning. 
There she remains. Not even for her own Jubi- 
lee will Her Majesty come to London an hour 
sooner than needful. She does not in fact ar- 
rive at Buckingham Palace till Monday and re- 
turns to Windsor on Wednesday. It is the 
Prince of Wales who is everywhere in evidence 
and who, with the Princess, discharges all obli- 
gations of courtesy to his mother’s guests. Royal 
etiquette seems easy on such points. A visitor 
arriving in London to-day might suppose the 
Jubilee celebration was already begun, as indeed 
itis. Not only stands, seats, galleries and ba!- 
conies are erected on the route of the procession, 
but great quantities of decorations are already 
up. Venetian masts line St. James’s street and 
Piccadilly. Flags are everywhere flying, notably 
the Stars and Stripes. Many houses both on 
and off the line of the procession are gay with 
red cloth, streamers, bunting and ornamental 
devices. Most of the illuminations seem ready 
and many were visible last night. The scale on 
which these preparations are proceeding exceeds 
not only all precedent but all anticipation. Lon- 
don is indeed a city transformed. No man has 
ever seen it in such a state of animation or such 
crowdsthronging all day long through the streets 
of the West End. The route over which Tuesday s 
procession will pass is now almost impassable all 
the afternoon, and not passable at all without 
great delay. Blocks occur at every corner. Car- 
riages move at a funeral pace in treble files each 
way the whole length of Piccadilly. Hotels turn 
away hundreds daily, and other hundreds 
nightly. Bankers and other business men are 
offered any sum for the use of upper floors as 
bedrooms. Yet the provincial spectators have 
hardly begun to arrive.” 


...1 When, in the House of Commons, the 


+ of the police authorities. 





hour of ten was reached, on Friday evening 
—the time set for passing the Coercion bill 
out of the committee stage—the House was 
discussing Clause 6, which deals with the 
proclaiming of dangerous associations. 
There was just time to put the question 
whether the clause should stand a part of 
the bill. Amid great confusion a division 
was ordered, and the Clause was adapted by 
a vote of 332 to 168. The Gladstonians, the 
division having been declared, immediately 
arose in a body and withdrew, amid Con- 
servative cheers and laughter. The remain- 
ing Clauses wére then put and carried with- 
out comment, and the bill passed the com- 
mittee stage, the Conservatives again cheer- 
ing. The report stage of the bill is fixed for 
June 27th. After the division, the Gladston- 
ians returned to hear the result, then left 
the House altogether, the majority having 
paired for the remainder of the evening. 
Not a single Parnellite voted. All left the 
precincts of the House immediately. The 
Unionists voted solidly with the Govern- 
ment. As the Unionists were the only oc- 
cupants of the Opposition benches after the 
division, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Heneage sitting isolated on the 
front bench, many Conservatives crossed to 
the Opposition benches and sat down, Ma- 
jor Saunderson, loudly cheered, taking Mr. 


Healy’s seat. Quiet was restored in half an 
hour. 


ing the Jubilee are the Crown Prince of 
Germany and family, the King of Saxony, 
Prince Ludwig, of Bavaria, Prince and 
Princess William of Prussia, and the Prin- 
cess of Saxe-Meiningen, Archduke Rudolph, 


Crown Prince’ of Austria, Prince 
Ernest and Princess Alexandrine, of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince Henry of 


Prussia, second son of the Crown Prince, 
the King and Queen of Belgium, Prince 
Gustaf, Crown Prince of Sweden, Prince 
Karl August, heir-apparent of Saxe-Weimar 
and Monsignor Ruffo Scilla, the special 
Papal Envoy. The preparatlons have been 
accompanied by extra vigilance on the part 
It was officially 
announced in London early last week that 
information had been received which left no 
doubt that dynamiters had arranged to 


commit an outrage or a series of outrages 
during the Jubilee week, but that the au- 
thorities had full knowledge of the conspir- 
acy and those engaged in if, and were confi- 
dent that they would defeat the plotters. 
We go to press too late to give an account 
of Tuesday’s ceremonies. 


....In the House of Commons last week 
in committee Mr. Dillon moved to adjourn 
in order to call the attention of the House 
to the Bodyke evictions. The Government, 
he said, had refused to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the matter. He was, there- 
fore, bound to demand an open discussion 
in Parhament. The eviction of thirty-five’ 
families had disclosed features of the great- 
est harshness. In the debate which fol- 


lowed, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Matthews, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill participated, 
and Mr. Dillon’s motion was rejected. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


N. E. Chautauqua’s S.S. Assembly, 


At Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., opens July 
12th and closes July 23d, > 
Programs, giving full tates mation. may be had free 












of cost, by send MUEL COCHRAN, Supt., 
Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass. _ 
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HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 

Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor, 39th, Street, N. Y. 














4); MONARCH SHIRTS 
i SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS| 


PURE WINES. 
CHURCHES that want Pure Unaduiterated” Wines 
by the gallon for communion purposes at reasonable 
prices, physiciuns that want a. pure article of wine 
or spirits of any kind for the sick. should apply for 
circular and price-list. Orders’ for any part of the 

country have the best attention and dispatch. 

. M. EMERSON & SON. 
New York Depot, Brotherhood Wines, 
26 Vesey Street, New York. 


Central vineyards and shipping ‘depot, 
Washingtonville, Orange Co.,N, ¥ 
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EUTHANASIA. 


NOTHING could have been further from 
our minds when we were writing the 
reply to a letter of Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
which appeared in our columns last 
week, than the thought that we should be 
called so soon to chronicle and to mourn 
hisdeath. Of course, at his advanced age, 
with the silent wear of many years of high 
thought and earnest work leaving its im- 
press upon the principal vital organs, the 
proverbial uncertainty of life is increased, 
and each added year ought perhaps to 
bring with it a fresh surprise. But his 
frame was so strong, his life so temperate, 
and so full of the rewards of a consciously 
useful activity, and he had so long been a 
prominent figure before the eyes and in 
the thoughts of great circles of men, that 
his life seemed to possess and to promise 
an exceptional permanence; almost a per- 
manence like that of the Greylock which 
he loved, under whose shelter his happy 
life was largely passed, and whose visible 
strength, dignity, and beauty seemed to 
find in him correlative and responsive 
spiritual exhibition. 

He was indeed a man to be greatly loved, 
and trustfully honored; simple, sincere, 
steadfast, faithful, with a gentleness of 
demeanor that added delightful tones of 
beauty to his unquestioned power, with a 
tenderness of heart that matched with its 
finer moral grace the inherent strength of 
his intellect and his will. He was one of 
the best and most characteristic products of 
the New England life, belief, and training; 
a sortof granitic man, with the firmness 
of strong convictions clothed in the charm 
of fancy and eloquence, with the majestic 





uplift of his spirit tending always toward 
heaven, with fountains of playfulness and 
of gladsome affection breaking forth mu- 
sically amid the clefts of the rocks. 

Probably no man of our time has im- 
pressed his thought and his character more 
influentially on the minds of the many 
young men whom he has taught, some of 
whom are now approaching an age almost 
equal to his own. His character has been 
more to them than any ethical instruction 
by lectures and books. His discerning 
and wide-reaching thought, on the great 
philosophical themes — always honest, 
reasonable, perspicuous—has expanded 
their intellectual horizon, imparted vigor 
to their minds, and accustomed them to 
ample and luminous methods of inquiry 
and argument. Certainly no man, in our 
years, has won and retained a more gen- 
eral, or a more affectionate and reverent 
confidence, among those who have met 
him in the subsequent contacts of mature 
life. Men might not always agree with 
his opinions, but they always honored his 
spirit, respected his judgment, and enter- 
tained toward him an unshaken esteem. 
His words were full of noble incentive. 
His smile was itself a radiant benediction. 
His benignant and reverend presence will 
be sadly missed in coming years, in all the 
assemblies which were wont to be digni- 
fied, nobly adorned, in a sense to be even 
glorified by it. 

To those, especially, who turn in their 
manhood to Williams College as the home 
and nursery of their youthful aspiration 
after whatever is just and noble in thought, 
in feeling, and in work, it will seem for 
the time—it may seem long—as if the glory 
had departed from that which constitutes 
and from that which invests it. But it 
has not departed. The influence of this 
inspiriting and enlightening teacher will 
live still among associates and pupils, and 
always as an influence for truth, benefi- 
cence, Christian piety. It will work itself 
into future exhibition in multiplying ex- 
amples of consecrated manhood. It will 
live, as well, not as palpably, perhaps, but 
as vitally, in innumerable hearts, even of 
those who only rarely and occasionally 
met him; and there, too, it always will 
work for goodness, devoutness, an earnest 
belief, courage for the truth. 

Such a life never dies. The memory 
which it leaves still testifies of it, as the 
shafts of light streaming upward to the 
zenith bear witness to the sun after it has 
sunk below the level of western hills. 
Our eyes cannot follow it; but we know, 
as surely as we know of God and of Im- 
mortality, that, as the sun is fulfilling its 
irradiating office on other lands, so such a 
life finds its perpetual and bright consum- 
mation in the fellowship of the saints, in 
the services of the just, in the vision of 
Christ! 

The melodious Greek word Euthan- 
asia, the ancient name for an easy 
death, almost never before seemed to us 
to have in it such fullness of meaning, or 
such abounding fitness of application, as 
when we read last Friday evening of the 
nearly simultaneous deaths, after no pro- 
longed periods of weakness and pain, of 
Roswell D. Hitchcock and Mark Hopkins. 
Any editorial comment upon the genius 
and work of Dr. Hitchcock, though almost 
irresistibly prompted, is passed by for the 
present, in order to allow Dr. Schaff, his 
beloved colleague, to render his tribute. 


> 





THE DECISION OF THE ANDOVER 
BOARD OF VISITORS. 


THE decision of the Board of Visitors of 
the Andover Seminary upon the com- 
plaints presented before them against cer- 
tain professors in that institution, for 
teaching doctrines alleged to be contrary 
to its Creed, has been for some time 
awaited with watchful expectation by 
those who have felt an interest in the mat- 
ter, as almost all Christians have, of what- 
soever Church connection. It has at length 
been announced, and appears in another 
column. 

It finds the complaints fully sustained, 
in essential parts, in regard to Prof. Eg- 
bert C. Smyth, D.D., and in accordance 
with this finding removes him from his 
Professor’s chair. Those associated with 
him, and similarly charged in the com- 
plaints, are not formally included in the 





decision, on account of the absence of one 
of the voting Visitors from the session at 
which their cases were considered, or their 
respective answers received. This seems 
to have been a reasonable caution, since 
it must have appeared doubtful whether 
any Court would sustain a verdict rendered 
by one who could only claim to have read 
written statements made by the respond- 
ents, without having had personal confer- 
ence with them, or given them opportunity 
to reply to direct inquiries. But the sub- 
sequent removal of the others, upon the 
same grounds on which the chair of Pro- 
fessor Smyth is declared vacant, must, it 
would seem, logically follow, unless they 
should anticipate it by revised statements 
of their belief, or by resignation. Adher- 
ing to their opinions as heretofore ex- 
pressed, which have been in close corres- 
pondence with those more prominently 
represented by Dr. Smyth, the separation 
of them from the institution, whenever 
the fit time shall have come, would appear 
to be inexorably implied in the action now 
taken. 

An appeal from the decision of the 


‘Visitors may very possibly be carried by 


Professor Smyth and his friends to the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, as it is 
every way fit that it should beif they 
desire. But that court will hardly be 
likely, we imagine, to arrest or reverse the 
action of those to whom the function of 
adjudging the case has been expressly 
committed by the constitution of their 
office, and who appear to have acted with 
formal regularity, as well as with careful 
and patient deliberateness, within the 
limits of their trust, and in a spirit of 
exemplary faithfulness to it. Their 
decision, we presume will, under these 
conditions, be held to be final. It has been 
stated by some of the secular newspapers, 
upon imperfect information, that the 
Board of Visitors has no original but only 
an appellate jurisdiction in a case of this 
kind. As the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts decided to the contrary, nearly 
sixty years ago (A.D., 1829), in the case of 
Professor Murdock, it is presumed that 
that decision will stand. The Court then 
ruled, also, that it had no power to re- 
verse the decision of the Visitors on ques- 
tions of fact. It could only inquire 
whether they had acted in their pro- 
cedure in a way conformable to the 
statutes of the Founders. On the question 
of the consistency of the teaching with 
the Creed, their judgment was held to be 
conclusive. 

If any who have followed with careful 
attention the progress of this remarkable 
case are surprised at the result which has 
been reached, in one instance explicitly, 
and in others inferentially, their chief 
surprise will be, we suspect, at the fact 
that men can still be found, even in our 
superficial, hurried and tumultuous times, 
who, like these Visitors, are not only able 
to distinguish between things that differ, 
and ready for themselves to affirm dis- 
tinctly what they believe, but are also 
ready to face responsibilities which they 
had not invited, and to do their plain 
duty when it is distinctly set before them, 
even though it may be personally an un- 
pleasant duty, with the path to it beset by 
some difficulties and by many temptations. 
There is nowadays so much of mere adi- 
pose substance in the body of truth as that 
is represented in the conception and con- 
viction of many—it is so apt to be defi- 
cient in the sustaining osseous structure, 
in muscular tissue, and in any thorough 
organization—that positive convictions, 
put into definite and positive action, have 
almost ceased to be expected among 
those concerned with theological ques- 
tions. There is such a wide prevalence, 
too, of the easy good nature which says 
about any one who is plainly departing 
from the lines of the Faith: ‘‘ Oh, he is a 
man of attractive character, capable, ac- 
complished, and no doubt is doing what 
he now does with excellent intentions; 
better leave him alone!” that it becomes 
almost startling, as well as very refresh- 
ing, when men appear like these Andover 
Visitors who do not hesitate to say, if 
occasion demands: ‘‘ We don’t judge your 
character, and we don’t judge your opin- 
ions, except as to the consistency of them 
with the Creed which you promised to 
teach; but you solemnly agreed to sail 





the ship committed to you, and which is 
freighted with many great interests, by 
this special chart; you haven’t done it, 
and are not intending to do it in fu- 
ture; so leavethe helm!” The mutinous 
temper which seems to threaten to disobey 
the order can hardly gain respect in any 
quarter. If carried into action it would 
only stamp with a deeper stigma the 
speculations which are condemned, with 
the men who maintain them. 

We cannot but think it an admirable 
thing, and one prophetic of permanent 
good, that men like Dr. Eustis and Mr. 
Marshall, honored for their own attain- 
ments and character, and occupying dis- 
tinguished positions, have given this ex- 
ample of clear and incisive discrimination, 
and of unimpassioned, deliberate, fearless 
action. It magnifies the truth, before the 
eyes of men. It shows the temper still 
practically governing in the Christian com- 
munity which will not consent to treat 
truth and error as being of about an equal 
value, provided only that they are pre- 
sented with equal earnestness, and in an 
equally pleasant style. We trust that it 
will animate others, in their several places, 
to do their duty, when it confronts them, 
with as prompt a fidelity, and as serene 
and unswerving a courage. We do not 
understand President Seelye to dissent 
from the conclusion of his colleagues, 
though he does not appear, in the reports 
which we have seen, as formally taking 
part with them in their definitive action. 
What his reasons for silence may have 
been, whether he anticipated any conse- 
quent censure upon the institution which 
he represents, or whether his own mind 
was not as clear as were the minds of the 
others on the particular points involved, 
we are notinformed. Doubtless his right 
to reserve himself from the final vote ap- 
peared as evident as the right of the others 
to cast their votes; and the result is not 
affected by his unresisting acquiescence, 
Indeed, it would apparently not have been 
affected by opposition on his part, if he 
had been moved to makesuch. In the 
absence of express provision to the con- 
trary, the cases must be extremely rare 
in which a two-thirds vote fails to make 
an adequate majority. In the instance of 
this Board, usage, in important and critical 
cases, has shown that it does. 

The result to which the Board of Visit- 
ors has come in this matter,will of course 
not please speculative errorists, of many 
different shades of opinion. It will not 
please those who may profess for them- 
selves the ancient Faith, but to whom 
one definition of a doctrine appears sub- 
stantially as good as another, and who do 
not like to be held too strictly to any 
Creed, even if it were framed, or dis- 
tinctly and recently accepted, by them- 
selves. A vehement outcry against the 
decision may at once be expected from 
all such people; and the various phrases 
describing and denouncing theological 
intolerance will probably be kept in lively 
exercise for weeks to come. But the 
great multitudes of evangelical believers 
will be gratified, we are sure, that it has 
been at last authoritatively declared that 
at least these specific forms of doctrina; 
error shall not hereafter be taught at An- 
dover; viz., that no special influence of Di- 
vine Inspiration wasemployed in produc- 
ing the Bible, since it can be otherwise ac- 
counted for as it stands; that man left to 
himself, under the teaching of Nature and 
conscience, with whatever of Divine en- 
ergy may attend them, but without the 
manifestation of the Christ in the gospels, 
cannot repent, so as to be set free from sin 
and death; that for such repentance he 
has no power, and of course for it he is 
not responsible; and that after this life 
protracted processes of education and 
discipline may be expected to be used to 
bring to Christ those by whom he has not 
here been distinctly rejected—indeed, that 
without such restorative processes, in a 
Future Probation, it would not be just 
in God tocondemn men. These specula- 
tions are decisively marked, rebuked, and 
repelled, by the Visitors; not as being 
heretical in their nature, and against the 
common faith of the Church, for on this 
point the decision, with considerate wis- 
dom, does not speak; but as being funda- 
mentally, essentially, obviously, out of 
accord with the Seminary Creed. 
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The Visitors have done wisely, in our 
judgment, in basing their action upon 
these definite principal grounds, which 
are firm and indisputable, without enter- 
ing into any special analysis of the related 
but minor divergencies from the Creed of 
the Seminary concerning which also com- 
plaints were presented. Certainly, if they 
had not drawn the line sharply and firm- 
ly in front of these main departures from 
that faith of the Fathers which the institu- 
tion was established to teach, no limit 
could have been afterward set to the wan- 
dering speculations of the — retained 
and approved professors. The Board 
would have made, in effect, by its action, 
a wholly new Creed for the Seminary; or 
rather, in the true significance of its result, 
it would have abolished all permanent 
symbolic foundations for the institution, 
and have set it up on a series of variable 
and vanishing hypotheses proposed from 
time to. time by its faculty. The Bible 
can be made to yield anything whatever, 
not for instruction or edification, but for 


the entertainment of imaginative minds, : 


and for the comfort of procrastinating 
hearts, if it may be treated as simply the 
product of the religious life of its 
writers, to be not only freely inter- 
preted but freely improved by the 
enriched and enlightened ‘‘ Christian con- 
sciousness” of our time; man’s spiritual 
constitution is essentially discredited, and 
God’s law for him is stripped of authority 
—it becomes, so far as we can discover, 
simply an unmeaning omnipotent menace 
—if he lacks the power of a personal repent- 
ance, which shall not only amend his life 
and ennoble his spirit, but, through the 
Divine provision of atonement, shall set 
him free from the burden of doom; while 
the expectation of a future protracted and 
restorative Probation, involving tle exhi- 
bition of remedial agencies the nature of 
which baffles conjecture, is only a path of 
easy descent to a formulated doctrine of 
universal salvation. All *‘ doctrines of the 
Gospel,” as they have been hitherto known 
and honored by evangelical believers, be- 
come really unimportant, questions about 
words and names and the Jewish law, if 
theories like these are to be allowed as 
proper to be held and taught in estab- 
lished and frequented orthodox institu- 
tions. It seems a duty as evident as was 
ever presented to men to say *‘ No”! with 
imperative voice, when such _ theories 
claim the right to such a position. It will 
be, we are confident, the general and the 
commanding judgment of those who 
honor the Christian truth, that the voting 
Visitors have fulfilled, in a perfectly man- 
ly and honorable way, the important duty 
devolved upon them, of serving in the 
place of the Founders, as ‘‘ the guardians, 
overseers, and protectors of their founda- 
tion”; to guard it ‘‘in all future time, 
against all perversion or the smallest 
avoidance of their true design ”; and they 
deserve, as they will now and hereafter 
abundantly receive, the honor and the 
thanks of the Christian community for 
the deliberateness, the firmness, and the 
final conclusiveness of their corporate ac- 
tion. 

The effect of it will be by no means con- 
fined to the particular institution which is 
first and chiefly affected by it. A deeper 
sense will be likely to be felt, in many di- 
rections, in time tocome, of the sacredness 
of trusts; a fresh impression will almost 
certainly be made of the verity and the 
value of the essential truths of the Gos- 
pel, as regarded by those who reverently 
hold them; animated discussion will not 
cease, as it ought not to cease, but the 
proper sovereignty of an obedient faith, 
will take new illustration; and the unity 
of the Faith once delivered to the saints, 
and by them transmitted to us in its ma- 
jestic integrity, will be more clearly and 
widely recognized by Christians of very 
different names. The danger of accredit- 
ing or tolerating wrong teachings in in- 
stitutions designed to train young men 
for the ministry will have a new and an 
emphatic enforcement. This will be seen 
to he what it is, a poisoning of the springs 
from which vast communities are to 
gather their supplies of what ought to be 
the water of life; the introduction of bale- 
ful forces, inimical to the Gospel, at the 
very centers of spiritual thought, activity, 
life, 


Especially, of course, the effect of it will 
be shown in a distinct clearing of the 

}moral and theological atmosphere lately 
prevailing around Andover Hill. Professor 
Thayer resigned his place there, nearly 
| five years ago, as he said himself, because 
of his ‘‘obligation to be, and to be known to 
be, an honest man.” If others had then 
followed his example, while maintaining 
and inculcating similar opinions, the long 
contention which now comes to its issue 
would have been prevented; the danger 
would not have been so constantly immi- 
nent, while so unspeakably great, of sug- 
gesting to young men that it is safe, legit- 
imate, profitable—at least under Congre- 
gational rules—to play fast and loose with 
established creeds, even though as strictly 
and carefully framed as that at Andover; 
the Seminary itself would not have been 
reduced, as it painfully has been, to pov- 
erty of numbers, with a sadder poverty 
of Christian reputation; while friends of 
those holding office in it would not have 
been constrained to find, or rather to 
elaborately invent, excuses for men not 
appearing to teach or to believe a Creed 
which every five years they solemnly re- 
peat. Further gifts and bequests in aid 
of the Seminary, and for the enlargement 
of its equipment, will now no longer be 
discouraged. It will be seen that such 
can safely be made, since the ultimate 
authority, controlling and directing in the 
institution, is in the bands of those who 
will not see its doctrine revolutionized, or 
its sacred and venerable trusts perverted 
to strange, unforeseen and dangerous uses, 
All other institutions of a similar nature, 
will share in their measure, if indirectly, 
in a benefit like this. 

The fact that this important decision— 
which really makes the current year a 
memorable period in our Christian an- 
nals—has been reached, not only in the 
face of the more or less ingenious argu- 
ments of retained professional counsel, 
but in face of the carefully devised expla- 
nations and defenses of the Professor 
chiefly concerned, than whom no one was 
more competent to present such, adds of 
course great emphasis to it. One point, at 
least, it seems finally to establish. A good 
many persons, of positive evangelical 
convictions, may not specially admire the 
Andover Creed. We have never been pre- 
vailingly enthusiastic for it oufselves. But 
it sets forth with a careful, labori- 
ous,and almost wearisome exactness, what 
those who drew it up believed to be the 
substance of the Gospel; and it is a plain 
maxim of ethics, which the Visitors have 
only distinctly reaffirmed, that anybody 
who takes the money of the Founders, 
and who occupies a position established 
and endowed by them, must teach the doc- 
trine defined by them, or let money and 
position go to somebody who will. This, 
at least, is settled,we judge, for all the fu- 
ture. Itseems to us extremely unlikely 
that any one who has entered into ex- 
plicit covenant to teach this Creed, will 
try hereafter to keep his place while 
straining his ingenuity to twist its tough 
iron bars into filigree work, or to put in 
place of them any frail imitation in 
painted and burnished wood. For this, 
certainly, all right-minded men, whether 
or not confessing for themselves the dis- 
tinct evangelical conviction, may reason- 
ably give to the Board of Visitors, and to 
Him who has guided them to so just and 
excellent a conclusion, their heartiest 
thanks. 

nis adireaale 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST. 





THE historic Christ is the Jesus of Naz- 
areth who, now nearly nineteen centuries 
ago, appeared among men, and claimed 
to be the Saviour of sinners, The 
record of his earthly life is given 
in the four Gospels. Though, in his 
human nature, born of the Virgin Mary, 
he, in his higher nature, came down from 
Heaven, and in both natures once existed 
on earth as a person, ‘‘in the likeness of 
men.” He ascended into Heaven as a 
person; and when he shall come again to 
raise the dead, to ‘‘ judge the world in 
righteousness,” and receive his people 
unto himself, he will come as a person, 
and as the same person that he was when 





on earth. 
The Bible has but one Christ, and that 





Christ is a person; and that person is ‘‘ the 


same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” 
Whether teaching on earth, or working a 
miracle, or hanging on the cross, or rising 
from the dead, or ascending into Heaven, 
or returning to this world, or sitting on 
the judgment throne, he is a person, al- 
ways the same Lord Jesus Christ, the 
same in all his relations to God and man, 
unaffected in his identity and attributes by 
change of place or condition. Not many 
Christs under the same name, and not 
successive Christs supplementing each 
other, but one and the same Christ, and 
that Christ a personal and historic reality 
—such is the Christ that is the center and 
theme of the Gospel narrative. We can- 
not too strongly or too often state this 
thought to our minds. It lies at the bot- 
tom of the whole biblical description of 
Christ. 

It has pleased God to give us an in- 
spired history of this Christ in what he 
did and said, and suffered in the flesh on 
earth, and, in general outline, a revela- 
tion of the same Christ as he is and for- 
ever will be in Heaven. Both the history 
and the revelation are intended for our 
learning. Though we never saw Christ 
in the flesh, we may, nevertheless, make a 
personal acquaintance with him, and love 
him and believe on him as if we had seen 
him. All that is necessary to form this ac- 
quaintance, and rejoice in the hallowed 
privilege, is devoutly to read, study and 
believe what the Bible says about him, 
and then trust and serve him as required 
in that Book. Christ will then be to us 
far more than a mere name, and more 
than an undefined and misty ambiguity. 
He will be to us a personal reality, as 
truly as any friend we ever loved and 
cherished; and, unlike our earthly friends, 
he will be a friend whom we can never 
lose. We shall have a Christ to think of, 
a Christ to love and serve while living, 
and a Christ to trust and in whom to hope 
when dying. He will be the companion 
of our thoughts as the object of faith and 
‘**the hope of glory.” 

‘*The great difficulty with far too many 
Christians, consists in the fact that they 
have never made the Bible Christ the sub- 
ject of earnest and careful study. The 
name they know and often mention; but 
the person they do not know as they 
might and would with such study. They 
have some ideas about the great and 
good being to whom the name is attached; 
but they have never taken the pains to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the revealed history of that being. 
They may have knowledge enough to be- 
lieve unto salvation; yet they have not 
followed Peter’s direction to “‘ grow in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” Some of them know far 
more about the life of Washington or 
General Grant than they do about that of 
their Saviour. All this is due to the fact 
that it is not the habit of their minds to 
cultivate the knowledge of Christ. 

Let it never be forgotten that the story 
of Christ, as given in the Gospel narrative, 
while in its contents one of the most sur- 
passing interest, is itself the basis of the 
whole doctrine of Christ, and the whole 
doctrine of salvation by him. The relig- 
ious system of Christianity, so called after 
his name, is simply Christ in himself, in 
his attributes, in his work, in his history 
on earth and in Heaven. There is noth- 
ing of it outside of him, and independent- 
ly of him. Take him out of the system, 
and there is nothing left on which to build 
the Gospel doctrine of salvation by him. 
His sufferings and death, considered as 
facts, lie at the basis of that atonement 


‘for sin and sinners which he thereby 


made, and through which God can be 
‘just, and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” Detach his sufferings 
and death from the plan of salvation, and 
there is no plan of salvation revealed in 
the Bible. So, also, the resurrection of 
Christ is simply Christ himself rising from 
the dead; and this is a fundamental fact 
in the system of Christianity. Without 
it, the system is a total failure. 

We can detach the Platonic philosophy 
from Plato, and judge of it independent- 
ly of him. He himself is not an integral 
part of that philosophy. But we cannot 
detach Christianity from Christ, and have 
anything left in the former that is effica- 





cious to save the soul, He is the very es- 
sence and life of the system; and hence 
the system is what it is because he is what 
he is. It derives all its importance and all 
its power from him. The historic Christ, 
the Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Man, 
the Son of God, the great Immanuel, con- 
stitutes in himself the only Christianity 
that can save a sinner. Let us, then, 
make him our study. Let him occupy the 
head and warm the heart; and “joy un- 
speakable and full of glory” will be the 
result. Christ will then be to us more 
than all the world besides, For us to live 
will then be Christ, and to die will be 
gain. 





“ _ ; 
THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE. 


FIFTY YEARS a sovereign! England has 
known the like of it but three times be- 
fore. Henry III reigned for fifty-six 
years; Edward III, for fifty years and a 
few months; and George III occupied the 
throne for fifty-nine years. But Henry 
and Edward were boys when they in- 
herited the sovereignty, and George was 
an imbecile forten years before his nomi- 
nal reign was ended. Victoria was nine- 
teen when she ascended the throne. She 
alone, therefore, of English monarchs, has 
ruled for fifty years in the full possession 
of her bodily and mental powers. 

Victoria’s reign, however, will not be 
compared in history with Henry’s or 
George’s or even with Edward’s, but with 
that of the queen who was called—though 
not so very good—Good Queen Bess, and 
who reigned for nearly the half century. 
The Victorian era will be matched against 
the Elizabethan era, What the one was 
to literature the other has been to the 
material affairs of life. The Elizabethan 
age had its Marlowe, its Massinger, its 
Jonson, its Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
its Shakespeare; but the people and the 
princes ate with their fingers and the in- 
habitants of one county talked a language 
unintelligible to the inhabitants of the 
next county, because communication be- 
tween one place and another was next to 
impossible. The age of Victoria, while 
indeed having a Tennyson, a Ruskin, a 
Spencer, and a host of poets, novelists and 
scientists, who have produced a more 
varied literature than any age has known, 
has its chief glory in the wonders accom- 
plished by steam and electricity, in the 
establishment of popular education, in the 
sure defense of freedom of thought and 
civil liberty, in the constant enlargement 
of the political powers of the masses, till 
it seems as if the monarchy were trans- 
formed to arepublic, and in the thousand 
and one home comforts and personal 
privileges devised for the meanest subjects 
of the realm. 

Of course the reigning queen, though 
her character has been blameless and her 
purposes have been high, cannot be sup- 
posed to have accomplished all this good; 
but the Queen stands for England, and 
England stands for the people. Thespirit 
of the age has been an irresistible progress. 
The Queen and her subjects have been at 
one in seeking the fulfillment of the great 
plans of the century. It is right that 
kings and princes and nobles join with 
the people of England in rejoicing over 
the progress of which Victoria is the symm- 
bol. Itis right that praises were sung in 
Westminster and that the streets of Lon- 
don were crowded with jubilee throngs. 
It is a year of Jubilee! Long live the 
Queen ! a 


LUZ EX ORIENTE. 


THE boldest attempt at Church union, 
made of late years, is that which we report 
from Japan in our department of ‘ Mis- 
sions.” We may look to the mission fields 
for enterprise and light on this subject. 
They are not trammeled as we are, and 
they have the holy gift of fellowship and 
the courage of action. Of all our missions 
those in Japan have been pre-eminent for 
the spirit of Christ, and it is these missions 
that now set us an example which we at 
home should take to heart. Light comes 
out of the East. 

The remarkable, not to say startling, 
thing about this union so nearly accom- 
plished, is that it is between Churches 
following two different styles of polity, 
the Presbyterian and the Congregational. 
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Already the Presbyterian and the Re- 
formed Churches in Japan had united, 
and this made a strong body of Churches, 
to which, however, the Congregational 
body of churches formed a fair balance. 
They were nearly equal in number, and 
had worked in the closest harmony. 

The tendency having long been toward 
organic unity, committees were appointed 
by each body to draw up a basis of union. 
The committees consisted of four native 
pastors and one missionary for each body. 
Their basis we print complete. Our 
readers will judge how much of an emul- 
sion Presbyterian oil and Congregational 
water will make. And first, doctrinally: 

No new Creed is laid down. The old 
historic creeds are held in veneration, but 
Ministers will 
be required to accept and subseribe to the 
following three creeds, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed and the Nine 
Articles of the Evangelical Alliance. The 
Westminster Catechism, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and the Plymouth Confession 


are not equally binding. 


they accept only for substance of doctrine. 

Next comes the basis of Church govern- 
ment. 

The order of church organization is as 
follows: 

1. The local church, managed either 
directly (Congregationally) or by a shok- 
wai (session, presbyterially), as it may 
prefer. 

2. A succession of governing organiza- 
tions consisting of 

a. The Church, or its shokwai (session). 

b. The bukwai—district conference— 
presbytery. 

c. The daikwai—state conference—sy- 
nod. 

d. The sékwai—National Conference— 
General Assembly. 

So far all goes easily, from the Ameri- 
The crucial difficulty 
comes in defining the duties of these three 


can standpoint. 


higher bodies and settling their authority. 

The bukwai will consist of the ministers 
of a district with one elder or delegate 
from each church. Its powers will be to 
a) organize churches; (b) issue licenses to 
preach; (ec) ordain and discipline ministers; 
(d) decide appeals from a church or 
shokwai. 

The daikwai shall include the ministers 
and churches of three or more bukwai, 
and shall (a) have charge of evangelistic 
work in its limits: (b) hear appeals from 
bukwui. 

The sdkwai shall (a) decide constitu- 
tional questions; (b) settle appeals from 
(c) take general charge of evan- 
gelistic work in the empire. 

Instead of the succession of appeals, a sin- 
gle appeal is provided for to a permanent 
committee of appeal, composed of mem- 
bers elected from all the daikwai. 

It will be seen that in the crucial point 
the polity settled on is Presbyterian. It 
had to be one or the other, as no com- 


daikwai ; 


promise can be made between the two. 
The local church may be governed Pres- 
byterially or Congregationally; but the 
system of appeals is Presbyterian, because 
it settles questions by authority and not 
by advice, by Church courts and not by 
councils. And yet we do not think that 
this price paid by the Congregationalists 
in Japan or America for Church unity is 
too great. A kind Providence has kept 
the two largest branches of the Church of 
Christ in Japan in harmonious relations 
with each other, for the most part, but the 
experiences of the past few years have 
proved that the existence of two rival 
organizations so nearly alike in doctrine 
and method of work, attractive so largely 
to the same class of minds, must be 
fraught with great evils, to say nothing 
of the great loss from the duplication of 
the machinery necessary to efficient work. 
The result of the proposed union, if it 
shall be accepted by the two Churches, 
will be a great increase in the efficiency of 
the work and a great economy in the use 
of the sadly slender funds. 

We only care to -add that the doctrinal 
basis agreed on is generous. In this there 
The Con- 
gregational churches have had no authori- 
tative creeds beyond the Bible. This basis 
embraces three short and simple creeds, 
two belonging to the universal Church, 
and the other a very modern one, which 
defines evangelical faith, but is neither 


was a measure of compromise. 
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teristicially Presbyterian that the ministers 
should be required to assent to these 
creeds, but not the laymen. 

We would warn the denominationalists 
of both bodies, and the two missionary 
boards, not to interfere with this proposed 
union, for the reason that their interfer- 
ence will do no good. The Japanese 
Christians will have their own way in this 
thing. The missionaries could not well 
prevent it, and do not want to. A little 
attempt made here at home afew years 
ago to prevent union between the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches in Japan 
had no real effect. The union is needed, 
and if some Presbyterians think the Creed 
of Westminster should have been adopted 
in full, and some Congregationalists feel 
sore over creed subscription and appellate 
courts, let both sides remember that these 
are not essential to the purity of the 
Church. We thank God for this noble ex- 
ample set us by the Christians of Japan. 
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A RECENT APPLICATION FOR MIS- 
SIONARY APPOINTMENT. 


THE following up of so-called ‘‘ cases” 
presented by those who systematically an- 
tagonize the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, and who assail most 
vehemently and bitterly its honored Home 
Secretary, proves to be about as tedious 
and unprofitable a business as one can en- 
gagein. It never comes to any result ex- 
cept of more complete discredit and a 
sharper dishonor to those who present 
what they treat as incriminating cases, 
and who really appear to recognize no 
ethical rule except the old one, which has 
not yet won general acceptance among 
honorable people, ‘* Throw mud enough, 
and some of it will stick.” Buta recent 
outcry, based upon certain alleged repre- 
sentations of fact, has been so vociferous 
and passionate, that we have once more 
taken pains—probably for the last time— 
to inform, ourselves of the true state of 
the matter, that we might in turn inform 
We find the facts to be in 
substance as follows:— 

A young lady, of good attainments, of 
excellent character, and of fitness in many 
ways for missionary service, made appli- 
cation, in the customary mode, for ap- 
pointment by the Prudential Committee 
to the Christian work under their direc- 
tion in foreign lands. She made her state- 
ment of belief, submitted her credentials, 
and at her own request had. a personal 
conference with the Home Secretary. 
There being some doubt in her mind in 
regard to the probabilities of a future pro- 
bation for those who have not heard the 
Gospel in this life, it was proposed, as is 
usual in such cases and in many others,that 
she wait a little, for further thought and 
inquiry, till her mind should have settled 
toward a more definite conclusion. This 
is all that the Home Secretary did in the 
matter; and he naturally expected that 
the application would follow the usual 
course, being in due time presented to the 
Committee, by the three co-operating Sec- 
retaries, for the proper action, in the set- 
tlement of which he, of course, has no 
vote. The applicant was not and has not 
been rejected, nor has there been anything 
either unauthorized or unusual in the 
course of the Secretary about the busi- 
It was simply laid over for further 
consideration. His last letter to her was 
of May 12th, and his last conference with 
her, on May 16th, left the matter where 
that had left it. Extracts from a person- 
al letter of his, of a subsequent date, to 
another correspondent, form no proper 
part of his communication with her. 

Two days after his last conference with 
her he left Boston for his annual visits to 
the State Associations at the West, from 
which he returned inthe early part of 
June, after an absence of more than two 
weeks, having had no correspondence 
with the applicant in his absence, nor, as 
we believe, since his return. 

The case still remains where it was 
thus left, undecided, a part of the ‘ un- 
finished business” of the Secretaries and 
of the Committee; and we have the im- 
pression upon our own minds, though not 
authorized to speak for any body else,that 
if the injudicious friends of the applicant 
had not seized upon her case with the des- 


our readers. 


ness, 








perate eagerness which they have shown 
to use it asa weapon against the Secretary 
and against the Committee, and if they 
will now leave her mind to come to its un- 
biased conclusions on the question which 
has thus far made all the hindrance,she will 
be approved as a messenger of the Board. 
But men must be almost more than hu- 
man to be howled at and stormed at as 
some of the Secretaries and the Committee 
have been, and still preserve a perfect 
equilibrium of judgment and spirit. We 
trust, however, that they will do this; and 
that any others who may have been dis- 
turbed by the furious clamor raised about 
this ‘‘case,” by those predetermined to find 
only evil at the Missionary Rooms, will 
possess their souls in expectant patience 
till the end of it is reached. 

It was a wise reply of Horace Greeley 
to some people who had come thundering 
in upon him with furious abuse, while he 
was writing at his high desk, and toward 
whom he had hardly turned hishead while 
they were berating him with their violent 
invective: ‘‘Free your minds, Friends! and 
then go out, and [in his shrillest tones] 
shut the door!” Itis a capital example 
sometimes to follow. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE Fourth of July celebration at Rose- 
land Park, Woodstock, Conn., occurs with 
the same regularity as the day itself. Ever 
since General Grant visited Woodstock in 


1870 the anniversary celebration, begun 


then, has been repeated. The character of 
the meetings is well known. It is unnec- 
essary, nor would it become us, to point 
out the influence they have had upon the 
social and political affairs of the nation. 
We shall publish as usual a full report of the 
proceedings in the issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT following the day of celebration. The 
program includes an address of welcome by 
Congressman John R. Buck, of Hartford, 
Conn.; an address by ex-Gov. John D. Long, 
of Massachusetts, as president of the day; a 
poem by John Boyle O’ Reilly; and addresses 
by Dr. John R. Paxton, on ‘The Second 
Birth of the Republic,’ by Senator W. B. 
Allison, of Iowa, on ‘“‘ The Strength of our 
Government,’’ by General Horace Porter on 
‘Independence,”’ by Senator Benjamin Har- 
rison, of Indiana, on ‘‘Our Foreign Rela- 
tions During the Rebellion,’ by Col. Clark 
E. Carr, of Illinois, on ‘General John A. 
Logan, Patriot, Hero, and Friend,”’ by Pres. 
Wm. W. Patton, of Howard University, on 
“Negro Education,’’ and by ex-Secretary 
William Windom, on ‘ The Saloon in Poli- 
tics.” 

Ir is now affirmed that the Andover spec- 
ulators, while they decline to point their 
finger to a single text of Scripture which 
warrants the belief in a future state of pro- 
bation, and while, when questioned, they say 
they have never yet publicly admitted that 
they, themselves, believe in such a future 
state, they have resolved, let what will come, 
to champion all ‘“‘worthy young men” 
in their freedom to speculate as much as 
they like about God’s unrevealed plans con- 
cerning the heathen. What is more, and a 
great surprise to most people, is that they 
propose to secure the indorsement of the 
American Board to help them in this cham- 
pioning business. Again, what is astonishing 
—and still more surprising—they say they 
mean to have the use of the trust funds of 
the American Board to sustain such of those 
young ‘speculators’? as may apply to be 
sent abroad as missionaries to the heathen. 
Common law, common sense and sound mo- 
rality, in all business circles, would instantly 
forbid the slightest breach of such a sacred 
trust, or even the thought of it. But 
what else can be expected when theological 
teachers dare to misappropriate, to their 
own use, trust funds, and also to “ give their 
time, strength and influence” in disseminat- 
ing far and wide “‘another gospel which is 
not the gospel?’”’ We pause with amaze- 
ment to think that men can be found any- 
where to engage in any such business. 


THE Bible nowhere says, ‘“ Believe in John 
Calvin, and thou shalt be saved,” or “‘ Be- 
lieve in Arminius, and thou shalt be saved,” 
or “‘ Believe in the Synod of Dort, and thou 
shalt be saved,” or ‘“‘ Believe in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and thou shalt 
be saved,”’ or “‘ Believe in the Virgin Mary, 





and thou shalt be saved,” or “‘ Believe in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and thou shalt be 
saved,” or “ Believe in the Pope of Rome, 
and thou shalt be saved.” What the Bible 
says is this: “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” This is 
what Paul said to the Philippian jailer who, 
under a sudden and overwhelming convic- 
tion of sin, had asked what he must do to 
be saved. A man may be very orthodox in 
the sense of accepting this or that particular 
creed known as Calvinism, Arminianism, 
etc.; and yet that same man may lose his 
soul and go to Hell. Orhe may be hetero- 
dox in the sense of not accepting this or that 
formulated creed in all that it affirms and 
yet be saved. But no man ever complied 
with Paul’s direction to the jailer, without 
securing the salvation of his soul. The 
apostle did not forget to add these words to 
the direction: ‘‘ And thou shalt be saved.” 
The simple truth is that no one will be 
saved because of what he thinks, and no one 
will be lost if he allies his soul in a loving 
and trustful faith with Jesus Christ us the 
Saviour of sinners. Children can do this 
and often have done it; and the wisest phil- 
osopher who ever lived can do no better. 
Any one who knows enough of Christ to 
know that he is the divinely appointed 
Saviour of sinners, and that he came into 
this world to save sinners, knows enough to 
believe on this Christ, and to consecrate his 
life to his service. Wedo not intend to dis- 
parage creeds. They have their place and 
their utility ; but any one who expects to go 
to Heaven on the basis of merely believing a 
human creed, has no warrant in the Bible 
for his expectation. Mere creeds never 
saved a soul and never will. Christ has 
saved millions of souls, and will save all 
who truly believe on him. 


Mr. HENRY SEYBERT, of Philadelphia, 
some years since, in his last will and testa- 
ment, made a bequest of sixty thousand 
dollars to the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the condition that it should appoint a 
commission to make a thorough and im- 
partial investigation of the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. Some three years ago a com- 
mission of eminent scientists was selected 
for this work. This Commission has secretly 
tested numerous *“‘mediums”’ in different 
parts of the country, and generally found 
them reluctant to submit to the tests pro- 
posed,and frequently they absolutely refused 
to do so. The report, which is now in process 
of being printed, declares that no ‘* medium” 
who has been tested, could stand “an 
honest investigation.”’ The Commission, in 
this report, say that a professional juggler 
has performed in their presence more re- 
markable feats of slate-writing than any of 
the “mediums,” and afterward fully ex- 
plained the trick by which this was done. 
“Tn conclusion,”’ says the Commission, ‘* we 
beg to express our regret that thus far we 
have not been cheered by the discovery of a 
single novel fact; but, undeterred by this 
discouragement, we trust, with your per- 
mission, to continue them with what thor- 
oughness our future opportunities may. 
allow, and with minds as sincerely and hon- 
estly open, as heretofore, to conviction.” 
We are not at all surprised at the result 
thus far of this investigation. We have 
never supposed that modern Spiritualism 
was anything but a gross imposture, by 
which many silly people have suffered them- 
selves to be deceived and led astray. There 
is a kind of spiritualism in which we be- 
lieve, but it is founded upon and regulated 
by the Bible, and not upon rappings, table- 
tipping, or slate writing. God, and not the 
spirits of dead men, is the source of this 
spiritualism. 


THE Democratic newspapers, including 
the Evening Post, of this city, every now 
and then set up a dolorous howl over what 
they designate as “the Great Fraud of 
1876,” by which the Presidency was stolen 
from Mr. Tilden and given to ex-President 
Hayes. One would think that they would 
get tired of this nonsense. The simple fact 
is that no man ever held the office of Presi- 
dent by a better and clearer title than 
Mr. Hayes, and that, so far as fraud is 
concerned, it was perpetrated by Democrats 
and not by Republicans. The four states 
involved in the controversy of 1876, were 
South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Oregon; and what the Democrats wanted 
to gain was at least one electoral vote from 
some one of these states. This would suffice 
toelect Mr. Tilden. It so happened that 
the Senate of the United States was Repub- 
lican, and the House of Representatives was 
Democratic; and, in order to avoid difficulty 
in the counting of the electoral votes, both 
Houses united in passing a law under which 
an Electoral Commission was created to give 
its judgment upon the matters in contro- 
versy with respect to the four above- 
mentioned states. That Commission, after 
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hearing elaborate arguments on both sides, 
did decide that Mr. Hayes was legally en- 
titled to the electoral votes of these states, 
and so reported to both Houses of Congress. 
Each House, acting separately—one being 
Republican and the other Democratic—sub- 
sequently accepted the decision as correct 
and conclusive. The two Houses, acting 
together, then completed the count of the 
electoral votes, and declared Rutherford B. 
Hayes to be the lawfully elected President 
of the United States. He was duly in- 
augurated on the 4th of March, 1877. The 
nation recognized him as such, and every 
department of the Government did the same 
thing until the completion of his term. 
Such are the facts of history on this subject; 
and to be spouting at this late day about 
“the Great Fraud of 1876”’ is to show the 
most astonishing ignorance, or a gross and 
willful perversion of facts. There was no 
fraud, except in the effort of Democrats to 
steal votes to which they were not entitled. 
The theory that a lie well stuck to and per- 
sistently told is as good as the truth, will 
hardly do in this case. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND committed a blun- 
der in giving his assent to sending back to 
the Southern States the flags that were cap- 
tured by the Union forces during the War 
of the Rebellion, and are by the law of Con- 
gress now in the custody of the War De- 
partment of the Government. This blunder 
he confesses in his letter to the Secretary of 
War, withdrawing his consent, and direct- 
ing him to adopt suitable measures for the 
preservation of these flags. The flags are 
the property of the Government, and not of 
President Cleveland, and were collected and 
have been held under a law enacted by Con- 
gress. It is for Congress, and not the Presi- 
dent, to order the return of these flags, if it 
shall be done at all. The popular sentiment 
of the country, especially among the soldiers 
who fought against the Rebellion, is unmis- 
takably against the proposed return. The 
‘sober second thought” of the President is 
amuch better thought than his first one. 
The President’s mistake being promptly 
corrected by himself, it is rather small busi- 
ness for newspapers to attempt to make 
political capital out of it. 


JUDGE BARRETT, of this city, in an inter- 
view with a reporter of the Evening Post, 
last week, gave his views in regard to the 
workings of the jury system, especially in 
criminal cases, that strongly excite the pub- 
lic attention. Whatthe Judge said applied 
mainly to this city. He thought that the 
dregs of society, rather than its men of in- 
telligence and good standing were ‘“* pitched 
haphazard into the jury-box,”’ and that gen- 
erally those who actually serve as jurors are 
persons of an inferior order. He would not 
abandon the jury system, and did not favor 
the idea of a “‘ struck jury” for the trial of 
important criminal cases, but suggested 
that the Commissioners of Jurors should be 
appointed by courts, and that a careful cen- 
sus of persons fit to serve as jurors should be 
taken, and that from the list thus made all 
jurors should be selected in the usual way. 
The object to be gained by these suggestions 
is tosupply better material for the jury serv- 
ice. The suggestions are certainly good so 
far asthey go; and yet we are of the opinion 
that the jury law of this state, and, indeed, 
of most of the states, needs a thorough re- 
vision. It ought not to require unanimity 
in a jury to render a verdict; and the fact 
that aman has formed an opinion or re- 


ceived an impression on the basis of reports . 


or newspaper statements, ought not to ex- 
clude him from the jury service, provided 
that he declares under oath that he can and 
will render a verdict according to the evi- 
dence presented on the trial. The number 
of peremptory challenges should not in any 
case exceed ten. Some system should be 
adopted by which only the better class of cit- 
izens should ever be summoned to serve on 
juries, The spectacle presented in the ef- 
fort to get a jury to try Sharp shows that 
in this city at least, the jury system needs 
to be thoroughly reformed. More than two 
thousand persons were examined, and some 
four weeks were consumed in the process of 
getting a jury to try this case. 


ieee Attacks on the Maine Law are still re- 
garded as in season. Even the New York 
Tribune fails to see that such attacks are an 
anachronism. One of the most vulnerable 
points is supposed to be the fact that the 
United States collects certain sums annually 
in the way of internal revenue taxes on the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants. But 
the U. S. Government has recently abolished 
the collectorships in Maine and Vermont 
and merged them into that of New Hamp- 
shire, indicating that the revenue from this 
source is decreasing. A Bangor lawyer has 
made an analysis of internal revenue statis- 





tics which shows that while these taxes 
amounted last year to an average of $1.76 
per capita of the population of the United 
States the sum collected in Maine, $28,856, 
was only 4 cents per capita of the population 
of the state. In Massachusetts it was $1.05. 
This tells the story; and if it is assumed, 
and it is not a violent assumption, that most 
of the $28,856 came from apothecaries, drug- 
gists and hotel-keepers, not much is left to 
the saloons. 


....At a recent conference, in London, 
called to form a National Prohibition Party, 
Mr. Axel Gustafson made an elaborate at- 
tack on Local Option, insisting that it is 
** wrong in principle, inadequate in practice, 
mischievous to the individual and the State, 
and burdensome to localities.’”” Among the 
reasons which he quoted in support of this 
amazing statement was this: 

“A Local Option law is based upon the idea 

that it is right to license the traffic provided a 
majority of the voters of the locality want it li- 
censed.” 
By the same token Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion is equally wrong. Constitutional Pro- 
hibition, to follow the above reasoning, is 
based upon the idea that it is right to li- 
cense the traffic, provided a majority of the 
voters of the state want it licensed. If such 
reasoning has any sense in it the submis- 
sion of the Prohibitory amendment in Mich- 
igan last April was wrong. 


.... The National Association of Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers has become very anxious, as 
well as the National Association of Brew- 
ers, about their future. They say: ‘“ The 
prohibition amendment in Texas will be 
voted upon August 4th. Then prohibition 
in Tennessee comes to a vote on September 
9th, and it must be met. West Virginia, 
Oregon, Dakota, Wyoming Territory, to say 
nothing of Michigan and Missouri, are caus- 
ing the liquor men trouble.’’ An assess- 
ment of ten cents a barrel on old rye and 
bourbon whisky was ordered. Gentlemen, 
this is only the beginning of your trouble. 
The more trouble you have on this score the 
greater will be the blessing to the country. 


....The London Spectator seems to have 
left its Liberal moorings and gone into the 
Tory Straits. It laments the degeneracy of 
the Liberal party and is very severe with 
Parliamentary Obstructives. Obstruction 
offends the ‘‘ business instinct,’’ and manli- 
ness of electors ; it “irritates” those who are 
‘sensitive’’ for Parliamentary institutions 
and “affronts’’ those who believe in the 
““Gospel of fair-play.”’ In short, an ob- 
structive is no better than a “ welsher.”’ 
This is surely the finishing stroke. No bet- 
ter than a “‘welsher’’! That is hard, the 
unkindest cut. <A ‘“ welsher’” is a disrepu- 
table person, indeed. He is one who does 
not pay his bets! 


.... Union seems looking up on all sides. 
Recent action in New York between the 
“Christians ’’ and Free Baptists is helpful. 
The Eastern N. Y. ‘‘ Christian ”’ Conference 
just held, the largest of the Conferences, by 
the way, passed favorable resolutions. They 
were debated thoroughly. Mr. Jones, editor 
of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, was pres- 
ent. He spoke in favor of the resolutions 
and a copy was taken for presentation to 
the N. Y. Western Conference. Arrange- 
ments are made to have speakers inter- 
changed between the Free Baptist Camp- 
meeting in Ocean Park, Me., and the 
‘Christian’? camp-meeting near Hyannis, 
Mass. 


.... The Apostolic Guide ought to be as 
good as its name. Quoting our summary 
of statistics in which denominations are 
classified in families it asks : 

“Ts THE INDEPENDENT ignorant of another 

religious people who, although once considered 
to be heretical, are now considered orthodox 
and evangelical, and number about six hun- 
dred thousand communicants ?” 
We hope we are not as ignorant of the 
Disciples of Christ as the Apostolic Guide 
is of our statistical exhibit. If it had got its 
information from THE INDEPENDENT itself 
it would not have asked such an absurd 
question. 


....The Tories have carried out their pro- 
gram and brought the whole of the Coercion 
Bill out of Committee before the House. Only 
six sections or clauses had been considered; 
but by a violence of procedure perhaps not 
paralleled in the history of Constitutional 
Government in England, the majority have, 
by application of the cloture, shut off further 
discussion, and may now pass the bill as it 
stands. This invasion of the rights of the 
minority is a much graver matter than that 
which the bill is intended to suppress, 
viewed even in its worst light. The Irish 
party are behaving nobly, under great prov- 
ocation. 


....- The Lutheran General Synod has re- 





ceived the union proposition of the Episco- 
pal House of Bishops with great cordiality 
and candor. Believing the organic union 
of all denominations aot possible nor desira- 
ble now, they favor federation or co-opera- 
tion, and suggest the Augsburg Confession 
as an excellent basis for closer relations. 
The Presbyterians think equally well of the 
Westminster Confession; but if the Episco- 
palians are willing to drop the Thirty-nine 
Articles for the Nicene Creed, it is reason- 
able to expect Lutherans and Presbyterians 
to meet them on that platform, yielding 
their own preferences. 


.... The colored Baptists of the South have 
their separate missionary organizations. 
They had a delegate at the Minneapolis 
meeting, and in his speech he said: 

“Should we unite with you, all the positions of 
honor and trust you will take, and we colored 
people will be co-operated out of existence by 
you, and we will be as lonely as a huckleberry 
in a pan of milk.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“We colored Baptists of the South may not 
raise much money—it may seem ridiculously 
small when compared with your receipts—but 
we have this consolation, none of our officers 
and employés steal ours. [Shouts of applause.] 
We raised only $4,000 last year, but with it we 
paid all our debts, and no one of us stole a dollar 
of it.” 

The hit was good, and was well taken. 


.... The newspaper reports on the attitude 
of the three Visitors of Andover Seminary 
have been somewhat contradictory, all 
agreeing that Dr. Eustis and Mr. Marshall 
voted to remove Professor Smyth, the differ- 
ence being as to whether President Seelye 
voted in his favor or withheld his vote. In 
writing the editorial, on a previous page, we 
followed the best information then accessi- 
ble to us. Since then we have received direct 
authoritative information that President 
Seelye’s vote “was not withheld.” Weare 
not authoritatively informed which way he 
voted. 


....The London Athenwum has usually 
been considered particularly bitter in its es- 
timate of things American. But what could 
be more friendly than the sentiment that 
prompted the following sentence in a recent 
issue of that paper ? 

“Among Englishmen, we, of course, include 
our brothers of the United States, with whom we 
of this island share with pride our blood and 
traditions, and between whom and us the bonds 
of affectionate sympathy are becoming closer 
and closer every year and every day.” 


....A correspondent who reads all the 
leading English papers, writes us that the 
paper most feared to-day by the wealthy 
culprits in England, is The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. The Prince of Wales might with im- 
punity commit ten murders, so far as the 
Saturday Review or the Spectator or even 
the Times is concerned, not so with the Pall 
Mall Gazette. He'declares it to be his con- 
viction that the Pall Mallis doing more in 
the way of practical Christianity than all 
the others combined. 

.. The Voice, in response to our criticism 
of its report of the Cooper Institute Anti- 
Saloon Meeting, and its failure to refer to 
the letters received from eminent Republi- 
cans, says: 

“We know of no reason to suppose the letters 

referred to had any connection with the meet- 
ing. Not one was read at the meeting, nothing 
was said about them, they were not handed to 
the reporters. Our report of the meeting was 
faithful and accurate, though not pretending to 
be a full report.” 
The letters were announced by the chairman, 
hundreds of printed copies were at hand, 
and reporters were fully supplied. Further- 
more, the Tribune next morning published 
extracts from a number of the letters. To 
restate the points: 1. The letters show for 
themselves that they were intended for the 
meeting. 2. Judge Davis announced them. 
3. They were given to the reporters in large 
numbers. 

...."' Roman Cardinalsmade Galileo swear 
to what he knew to be false,”’ says The Catho- 
lic Herald, which earnestly upholds Dr. 
McGlynn. ‘‘ Dr. McGlynn,” it adds, ‘‘ will 
perish at the very stake rather than imitate 
Galileo in the horrid crime of conscious per- 
jury.”’ When was such talk heard from the 
Catholic press before? One effect of the 
McGlynn incident is the assertion of a spirit 
of independence among Catholics, which is 
as gratifying as it is novel. 

...-The great object of the Scriptures, 
alike in the Old Testament and the New, is 
to make to the world a revelation of 
Christ, as the Son of God the Mediator 
between God and man, and the Saviour 
of sinners. This is primary, and all else 
therein contained is auxiliary and subsidi- 
ary. Noone knows how correctly to read 
the Bible, in either Testament, or properly 
see the connection between its several parts, 
until he gets this thought fully in mind. 





.... We live but one life in this world, and 
that one life is succeeded by endless exist- 
ence hereafter. What we shali be in that 
endless existence, as to the question of hap- 
piness or misery, is, according to the teach- 
ing of the Bible, determined by the moral 
character which we acquire in this world, 
and with which we pass into the next life. 
The wicked, says the Saviour, “‘shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.’ 


....Dr. Spear, in his ‘‘ Meditations on the 
Bible Heaven,” quotes, as follows, the 
language of one of the most eminent judges 
of this state on his dying bed: ‘‘I now see 
what a fool I have been all my life. I have 
neglected the one thing which I ought 
supremely to have pursued, and I must now 
meet my God with the sin of this neglect 
upon me.’’ Save yourself, reader, from this - 
bitter wail when death shall call youto your 
last account. 


....The incoming Senate of the United 
States will contain thirty-nine Republicans, 
including Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, 
who will probably vote with the Republi- 
cans on all purely party questions, and 
thirty-seven Democrats, and such it will re- 
main during the remainder of President 
Cleveland’s administration, unless changed 
by the death of some of the senators. This 
makes the two parties very nearly equal in 
the Senate. 


....The Rhode Island Legislature, which 
is strongly Democraticin its Lower House, 
attacked Prohibition almost as soon as it 
was sworn in. It wants another constitution 
for the state, one that would open the sa- 
loons, and it is trying to pass a law to make 
the amendment a nullity. Will Temperance 
men never learn what the election of a Demo- 
cratic legislature, at least in the North, 
means ? 


...-The longevity of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, not- 
withstanding their severe labor, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the fact that, since the 
organization of the Court, now ninety-eight 
years ago, only forty-three persons have been 
members of this Court, and far the larger 
number of them have lived toan advanced 
age. 


- ....Mr. Powderly, in his recent speech at 
Lynn, Mass,, said: ‘‘In one Pennsylvania 
county in a single year $17,000,000 was spent 
for liquor, and it was estimated that $11,- 
000,000 of the amount came from working- 
men.”’ He urged workingmen to keep clear 
of the liquor saloon. Compliance with this 
advice will do more to improve their condi- 
tion than all the strikes they can get up ina 
century. 


...-A writerin The Epoch, sveaking of 
the propriety of Harvard students serving 
as hotel waiters during the summer vaca- 
tion, says: 

“It is degrading, and has always been con- 
sidered so, for a man to wait upon his equal in 
the capacity of servant.” 

We remember some one who said, “ But I 
am among you as he that serveth.”’ 


....-The underlying principle of Paul’s 
life is tersely and forcibly expressed in these 
words: ‘‘ And the life which I now live in 
the flesh I live*by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.”? What he believed in regard to the 
Son of God explains what he did. His was 
a faith that worked by love, purified the 
heart, and overcame the world. 


....The brickmakers along the Hudson 
River have found it necessary to organize 
themselves for their mutual protection 
against the interference and despotism of 
the Knights of Labor. Employers have an 
unquestionable right to do so; and this is 
perhaps the shortest and surest remedy for 
the evil of which they complain. It is sim- 
ply “‘ fighting fire with fire.”’ 

.... The new High License Law of Penn- 
sylvania is, it seems, a real restrictive meas- 
ure. Its provisions are so stringent that the 
brewers have called for a state convention, 
asserting that the traffic has been placed in 
“such condition that we must fight or die.”’ 
Would that they had grace enough to accept 
the latter alternative ! 

....-The Michigan Legislature has done 
well to pass a county local option bill. It is 
the next best thing to the adoption of a Con- 
stitutional Amendment. There is little 
doubt that under it more than half of the 88 
counties of the state will free themselves 
from the curse. 


....The Sun, of this city, correctly says 
that ‘‘the disturbance of the labor market 
occasioned by the presence of the Chinese’’ 
in this country, ‘‘ has been, broadly speak- 
ing, insignificant.”” Their number is pro- 
portionately so small that such must be the 
fact. 
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....The election of ex-President Hayes a& 
President of the Ohio State University 
makes an occasion for The Sun, of this city, 
to repeat its stale and worn-out nonsense 
about the “Fraudulent President.’’ We 


should think that The Sun would get tired 
of this silly and senseless nonsense. 


.... The outcome of the International Con- 
gress on Inebriety, to be held in London 
July 5th and 6th, to discuss the problems of 
inebriety from a scientific standpoint, should 
be good. Drs. Binz, Moeller, Baer, Richard- 
son, Carpenter and others are to take part. 


.... We have noticed the remarkable fact 
that old folks are generally more interested 
in asermon addressed to children than in 
one addressed to themselves and will re- 
member it better. This fact has a moral 
for ministers rather than for their people. 


.... The Democrats in the Northern and 
Western States feel very friendly to the 
political Prohibitionists, hoping that they 
will draw off votes enough from the Repub- 
lican party to enable them to elect the next 
President. 


....It has recently been decided in Con- 
necticut that the blacklisting of employés 
by a combination of employers is unlawful. 
If so, then the blacklisting of workingmen 
by labor organizations must be equally un- 
lawful, 


the old parties contain the majority of pro- 
hibitionists they also contain all the saloon- 
nese and rum-drinkers, ‘True. We 
wish they would form a Third party. 

...»'' No more wars till I am gone,” is the 
rule which the Emperor of Germany has 
laid down for the guidance of Prince Bis- 
marck, 





READING NOTICES. 
No Opium in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 


where other remedies fail. 25 cents.—Ea. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 


Messns. DEVLIN & COMPANY, of Broadway and 
Warren Street, having been engaged in the clothing 
business for the iast twenty years, claim to know al 
of the requirements in the way of clothing for gentle- 
men, men and boys. The fact is evidenced by the tre- 
mendous supply of ready-made garments on the first 
floor of their store, and by the very large assortment 
of goods awaiting custom orders in their upper floors. 
Messrs. Devlin and Company also carry a large stock 
of gentlemen's furnishing goods, which, with their 
clothing they are offering at favorable prices. They 
will send rules for self-measurementto any person 
upon application. 

_ . 

DR, ROB’T NEWTON says: “I found DIGES- 
TYLIN an excellent aid in Atonic Dyspepsia. Doctors 
should prescribe it in preference to any other diges- 
tive remedy.” Sold by Druggists, #1 per bottle, or 
Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Manf’s, 55 John St., New York. 
-Christian at Work. 


> 
WHERE TOGO THIS SUMMER. 
FoR a Summer hotel with perfect comfort in it, we 
can earnestly recommend the “ Fort Griswold-on-the- 
Sound, opposite New London, Conn. The hotel and 
their cottages surrounding it stand facing the West, 
about two miles below and opposite the city. Messrs, 
Matthews & Pierson, of the Sturtevant House, New 
York, are its proprietors, and have been for many 
years connected with such leading hotels as_ the 
United States at Saratoga Springs, Thousand Island 
House, Alexandria Bay, and understand thoroughly 
how to make theirs a favorite resort. A swift steam 
acht meets all incoming trains and boats at New 
sondon, and lands guests at the hotel wharf within 
ten minutes. Send to them for illustrated circular,— 
Journal, 


~ = > 
A WORD ABOUT ENGINES. 

SPECIAL attention is called tothe advertisement of 
J.C. Todd, of % Dey Street, this city, the well-known 
manufacturer of engines. Mr. Todd makes a special- 
ty of the new Baxter Engine, which alone has won 
for itself a good reputation. It is most carefully made 
with tron and steel boilers, and is said to be the most 
complete engine of its kind ever introduced, The de- 
scriptive circulars,which will be sent on application to 
the subscribers of THE INDEPEN DENT,give a good illus- 
tration of what these engines are and full particulars 
regarding them. The prices are as low as the charac- 
ter of the work will admit. Any one thinking of pur- 
chasing an engine from one to fifteen horse power 
would do well to conrnunicate with J.C, Todd of % 
Dey Street. 


- a 
THE LATEST BOOKS. 

F. E. GRANT of No.7 West 42nd Street, this city, re- 
ceives all of the new books 4s soon as they come from 
the press, and in addition has one of the best stocks 
of goods to select from probably in this city. He ts 
very glad at any and aA times to have people call 
whether they wish to buy or not. He is special agent 
in this city for the publishing house of C. H. Kerr & 
Company of Chicago, Ill, and is also the agent for 
McCarty’s Annual Statieticlan for 1587. 


ELEGANT DINING-CAR SERVICE, 
SPLENDID TRALNS OF NEW SLEEPING CARS. 


A SUBSTANTIAL dinner with all the delicacies of the 
season is elegantly served at a very moderate price on 
the handsomely furnished dining cars attached to the 
Fast Chicago Express that leaves the Grand Central 
Depot at six o’clock every evening by the New York 
Centra! Railroad. Attachedto this train are magnifi- 
cently finished sleeping cars for Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo 
and Chicago. This train by the New York Central 
runs with remarkable regularity, arriving in Chicago 
at %30 o’clock the next evening. No extra fare is 
charged by this train on account of fast time or excep- 
tional accommodations. The famous Chicago Limited 
by the New York Central will continue to leave the 
Grand Central Depot every day at 9:50 A.M.and ar- 
rive in Chicago at same hour next day, making the 
fast schedule time with great regularity, and with en- 
tire comfort to passengers, by reason of the few stops, 
easy orades,aad superb four-track roadways. The im- 

proved dining cars on the Chicago Limited by the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad now 
run to and from Grand Central Depot, and dinner is 
served in the evening on East-bound train before ar- 
riving atthe station at 7:30 p.m. The advantages of 
arriving at and departing from the Grand Central 
Depot and traveling by a four-track railroad—two 
tracks for a distance of over 4&0 miles being devoted 
exclusively to passenger trains—are apparent to all, 

~ . 

THE fullest and best description of Niagara Falls 
is that written y Anthony Trollope during his Ameri- 
can tour in 1862 for the London Times, but which for 
many years has been out of print, Mr. O. W. Ruggles, 
the General Passenger Agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, “the only Niagara Falls Route in the country,” 
has reprinted it in tasteful form with numerous illus- 
trations, and will take pleasure in sending it to any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT upon application to him 
at Chicago. A stamp should be inclosed for payment 

of postage. 
> 
LIEBIG CO,’S 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious, 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of druggists, crocers, etc. 

Price one dollar per quart bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIEBIG CO., 38 Murray St., N. Y.—Advt. 








Financial. 
THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION. 


THE Inter-State Commerce Commission 
has at last given its construction of the 
fourth section of the Inter-State Co1m- 
merce Law, relating to the long and short 
haul question which has been the subject 
of constant discussion in the newspapers 
and among railroad companies. The con- 
clusions to which the Commission has 
come, are summarized as follows: 


“First. That the prohibition in the fourth 
section against a greater.charge for ashorter 
than for a longer distance over the same line 
in the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded within the longer distance as quali- 
fied therein is limited to cases in which the 
circumstances and conditions are substan- 
tially similar. 

“Second. That the phrase ‘ under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions’ 
in the fourth section, is used in the same 
sense as in the second section, and under the 
qualified form of the prohibition in the 
fourth section carriers are required to judge 
in the first instance with regard to the simi- 
larity or dissimilarity of the circumstances 
and conditions that forbid or permit a greater 
charge for a shorter distance. 

“Third, That the judgment of carriers in 
respect to the circumstances and conditions 
is not final, but is subject to the authority of 
the commission and of the courts, to decide 
whether error has been committed, or 
whether the statute has been violated. And 
in case of complaint for violating the fourth 
section of the act the burden of proof is on 
the carrier to justify any departure from the 
general rule prescribed by the statute by 
showing that the circumstances and condi- 
tions are substantially dissimilar. 

“Fourth. That the provisions of section 
one, requiring charges to be reasonable and 
just, and of section two, forbidding unjust 
discrimination, apply when exceptional 
charges are made under section four, as they 
do in other cases. 

“Fifth. That the existence of actual com- 
petition, which is of controlling force in re- 
spect to traffic important in amount, may 
make out the dissimilar circumstances and 
conditions entitling the carrier to charge 
less for the longer than for the shorter haul 
over the same line in the same direction, the 
shorter being included in the longer in the 
following cases: 

“(L.) When the competition is with carriers 
by water which are not subject to the pro- 
visions of the statute. 

**(2.) When the competition is with foreign 
or other railroads which are not subject to 
the provisions of the staute. 

‘*(3.) In rare and peculiar cases of competi- 
tion between railroads which are subject to 
the statute, when a strict application of the 
general rule of the statute would be des- 
tructive of competition. 

‘*Sixth.—The Commission further decides 
that when a greater chargein the aggregate 
is made for the transportation of passengers 
or the like kind of property for a shorter than 
fer a longer distance over the same line in 
the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded in the longer distance, it is not suffi- 
cient justification therefor that the traffic 
which is subjected to such greater charge is 
way or local traffic, and that which is given 
the more favorable rates is not. 

‘Nor is it sufficient justification for such 
greater charge that the short-haul traffic is 
more expensive to the carrier, unless when 
the circumstances are such as to make it 
exceptionally expensive, or the long-haul 
traffic exceptionally inexpensive, the differ- 
ence being extraordinary and susceptible of 
definite proof. 

‘Nor that the lesser charge on the longer 
haul has for its motive the encouragement 
of manufactures or some other branch of 
industry. 

“Nor that it is designed to build up busi- 
ness or trade centers. 

‘*Nor that the lesser charge on the longer 
haul is merely a continuation of the favor- 
able rates under which trade centers or 
industnal establishments have been built 
up. 

“The fact that long-haul traffic will only 
bear certain rates, is no reason for carrying 
it for less than the cost at the expense of 
other traffic.” 


This construction is simply a statement 
of the general principles by which the 
Commission will be guided in settling the 
question whether a common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of the law, has, in 
any specific case, violated the law. The 
common carrier must for himself, and at 
his own hazards, construe the law in the 
first instance; and what the Commission 





— 

has done is to aid him in doing so by giv- 
ing him the benefit of its understanding 
of the law. Whether this understanding 
is the correct one, can be finally settled 
only when the questions involved shail be 
considered and determined by the Federal 
Courts, especially the Supreme Court of 
the United States, provided that the law 
shall remain in its present form long 
enough to admit of such a process. We 
have the strong impression that the fourth 
section of the law will, by the next Con- 
gress, be repealed altogether, or essentially 
modified. The general judgment of the 
people, so far as we have been able to 
observe, is strongly against it; and this 
judgment is likely to control the action of 
Congress. Railway regulation that does 
more harm than good is certainly not the 
kind that the country needs or will sus- 
tain. 





>. 
THE CHICAGO GRAIN GAMBLERS. 


THE legislature of Illinois has enacted 
laws for the purpose of putting a stop to 
gambling in the necessaries of life. The 
courts of that state have enforced these 
laws whenever cases have come before 
them calling for the construction and ap- 
plication of these laws. And yet, sofaras 
the grain gamblers of Chicago are con- 
cerned, these laws seem to have little or no 
effect. At any rate they pay no attention 
to the laws, and there is no local public 
sentiment in that city that demands their 
vigorous enforcement. 

Recently a powerful clique of these 
gamblers was formed in Chicago to put 
up the price of wheat by making a “ cor- 
ner” in the market. They succeeded in 
their purpose; and the price of this com- 
modity seems to have been under their ab- 
solute control, greatly to the disturbance 
of the normal and healthy course of legiti- 
mate trade. Wheat, like beef and pork, 
is one of the commodities upon which the 
people live; and when gamblers by specu- 
lative devices get possession of the mar- 
ket, and, by manipulating prices, fix 
them to suit themselves, they inflict an 
enormous injury upon the general com- 
munity, including alike the producers and 
consumers of the article thus manipulated. 
Their operations have the form; but not 
the reality of legitimate business transac- 
tions. They are substantially nothing but 
a system of betting on prices, without any 
reference to the natural laws of supply 
and demand. They are simply gambling 
transactions, as much so as pool-selling on 
horse-races; and they ought to be treated 
with the stern severities of law. 

Chicago has for years had the bad 
fame of being the city in which the sys- 
tem of gambling in the necessaries of life 
has been conducted on the largest scale. 
The recent ‘‘ corner” in the wheat mar- 
ket is simply what in kind has often 
occurred there. It is to be hoped that the 
time will at length come, even in Chicago, 
when public sentiment will treat these 
grain and produce gamblers as nuisances 
in the social system that ought not to be 
tolerated. Their business is no better than 
that of pool-sellers, and in some respects 
far worse. 


— > —-_—_—__—_ 


THE TEN-HOUR LAW. 


THE last legislature passed a law mak- 
ing ten hours a day’s work for the em- 
ployés of the surface and elevated rail- 
roads of this city. The effect of the law 
upon these employés is to reduce their 
daily earnings, provided they choose to 
work only ten hours in each day. All 
that the railroad companies have to do, in 
order to render the law a dead letter, is 
simply to employ their men by the hour, 
and not by the day, giving them a definite 
sum foreacn hour’s work, and leaving 
them to decide for themselves whether 
they will work more than ten hours in a 
day or not. 

Some of the elevated railroads of this 
city have already adopted this course; and 
this is just what all of them would do, if 
an attempt were made to enforce upon 
them the-ten hour system. The law 
enacted by the last legislature defining ten 
hours asa day’s work for these employés, 
is amere sham; and such the legislature 
knew it to be when passing it. 

All efforts to regulate by law the wages 
of workingmen, or the hours of their la- 





bor in each day, are simply efforts to reg- 
ulate what will best regulate. itself, with- 
out any law on the subject. The legisla- 
ture might just as well undertake to es- 
tablish a scale of prices for all the com- 
modities that are bought and sold in the 
market. The truth is that labor is practi- 
cally a commodity as really as pork and 
beef, and sells for more or less, according 
to its quantity and quality. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market has been in a par- 
ticularly sensitive condition during the 
past week, and much interest was awak- 
ened, owing to the outlook having lost 
some of its assuring characteristics on ac- 
count of the disastrous collapse there has 
been in the large speculative enterprises 
in wheat and coffee. The uneasiness that 
was felt a few weeks ago had been lulled 
into a feeling of security, so far as the 
immediate future was concerned, when 
the bursting of these bubbles exposed the 
existing condition of affairs. The con- 
tinued absorption of money, in real estate 
throughout the West, and the increased 
need of money by the speculators, as well 
as the large amounts that have found 
their way into the United States Treasury 
with little hope of its early release, have 
all tended to reduce the available supply 
in circulation which is required for the 
ordinary operations of trade. The sup- 
ply of foreign capital that has been 
available, of late, is decreasing rapidly 
owing to the possible political disturbance 
that is likely to occur which adds an addi- 
tional channel to draw from the reserve. 
The latter part of the week brought an 
easier feeling, owing to the more liberal 
supply of loanable funds and the down- 
ward tendency of foreign exchange. The 
rates for both time and call loans have 
ruled easier, and, in view of the severe 
strain to which monetary affairs have 
been submitted during the week, the situ- 
ation is considered satisfactory as well as 
promising for the continued ease of the 
money markets during the next few weeks. 
The rates of domestic exchange on New 
York are more favorable, although the 
shipments of currency hither have been 
moderate, but more favorable conditions 
are expected to prevail in consequence of 
the breaking of the wheat bubble Call 
loans of the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 3}@54 per 
cent., and time loans have been done at 
54@6 per cent. on first-class collateral. 
Commercial paper has been in fair re- 
quest, with only moderate offerings. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 44 
@5 per cent, discount, four months at 5@ 
54, and good single-named paper at 5@ 
64. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The stock market was somewhat under 
the control of bearish influences through- 
out the early part of the week, and prices 
generally declined. The exciting influences 
attending the breaking of the endeavors 
to lower wheat and coffee, were conducive 
to the development of unfavorable fea- 
tures calculated to disturb the confidence 
of the public in regard to the future val- 
ues of stocks. The transactions of the 
market were principally confined to the 
room-traders until toward the close of the 
week, when good orders were given to 
buy, and the readiness with which stocks 
were absorbed upon the decline at once 
stiffened the market and established a 
firmer undertone. The following table 
gives the highest, lowest and closing quo- 
tations. 

High- Low- Clos- 


June 18th. Sales. est. eat ing. 
Adams Express....... .....++. 20 M4tg 144g 144% 
Me Es FD. Becceccesecevcecesee 6050 BE 43 4434 
American Ex...........::++0:+ 7% 10% 110 110 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 950 861g MK 14% 
Belle. & So. Ill. pf............. 100 75 5 % 
Boston A. L. pf.....-.---.-+00+ 42 100% Wy =H 
Buff., Roch. & P............... 100 «Bg BYOB 
eT Re eT ogre 2 Ws We 0% 
Can. Southern................. 6236 604 60% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 4.250 62% GME 62 
Cedar Falls & M............... mw Lbs 1556 
OD re 1,053 9 8% 9 
Central Pacific...............+. 1210 BK BT «OD 
CT BP Miececce cedsccssce 5 12% 1 11% 
SS eee 2 BB 3B 58 
ek ere 33,754 122% 120 = 121% 
 - ; & & See 60 150% M9 = =150% 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 350 «14544 «145% «214546 
GOA, 95. BS GB. B...0cccccccccees 4,425 «(91SG BIH «(EG 
C., M & St. P., pf.......0-.ceeee 1450 124854 123 126% 
COL, B. £. & Pae..2...00000000- 1.72 134 132 182% 
C., St. L. & P.,..... goregtenee + MW I 1% 1% 
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G5 ei, 6 Pe 98........ E saee 1,400 
Cin,, 1., St. L. & C... 













E. T. V. & G. Ist pf 1336 TG 155% 
E. T. V. & G. 2d pf 7% 264 
Evans. & T. H..... ......++ o 122 9% 8 bs) 

Ft. W. & Den. City ‘ 473 4G ATG 
Green Bay & W.......... a 15% «(15 15% 
Green Bay & W pf. 274 GOK 
Homestake.............. 4% bs 14 
Illinois Central aie 15 612122 

Ml. C., leased line 3 MG MG MG 
RN Ei cbnstpevadawsaticcs 22 22 22 

Kingston & Pem...... ---- 10,1% 4814 413g 42% 
Keokuk & D. M. pf............. 3 8 

Lake Erie & W......... eae 55 (2384 22 22446 
Lake Erie & W. pf yy COT 594 
hci cinsacestamanen 5,833 54 8K 

ES ooo. ccc ccotons 525 98 WE NK 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 50,315 673g =O 
Louis., N. A. & C 6644 


Manhattan con................ 














Manhattan B.... 154 
Marg., H. & Ont.... 20 

Margq., H. & O. pf... 9456 
Mexican Central 18% 
Michigan Central. . 91% = 

[ae ee $s 16 
M., L. 8S. & W., pt esq 117% 
Min. & St. L........ 32 17 1% 
Min & St. L. pf..... « % a 41% = 

Missouri Pacitic...... we 10944 +1074 +1076 
Mo., Kan. & Tex........ D4 23 sg 
Mabie & OBIS. ..00.ccccccescee 5 133% 15% 
Morris & Essex...............+ 37 137 s«187 

Marshall C. Coal... 2434 24% 
Nash., & C. St. L... 83g 86 

New Cent. Coal.... 2 Rr 

N. J. Central....... 7 719584 
New York Central li 12 

N. Y¥. & Py Coal..........secees sy «70 

Te. ee Benen cceccccesscces 34 (568 
ke) ) ee 20 0 

N. Y. Ch. & St. L 18s 19 

+N. Y., C. & St. L. pf 33 S4hg 
Wh Bec BE i tccsevptnvesiaces 109 109 
+N. Y.,L.E.& W 31% «38% 
BW. Wa, Ue. BSW. BB... 00ccsccee 1,240 726 WK TK 
SS Serer 100 1k 1 
Th We ie Petes cvcscascesses 3,215 35 Bg = BA 
Norfolk & West............... 1,640 2 19 2036 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 10,908 51% 49% 51, 
Northern Pacific sg 32% 
North. Pacific pf... : 59 6044 
Ohio & Miss........ 2.8 23 2984 
Ont. & Mining........... uw 2 23 25 
Ont. & Western 18 184 
ens astanecatese b 49 51% 
Oregon R. & Nav.............. 1,063 108 9 101% 
Oregon & Trans. 12,350 33 WKH «3% 
Pacific Mail.......... SM) a) ba | 
= 3 | Saeeecrrs 7,125 Sg 3G OT 

$Phila. & Reading............. 260470 515K 4DNG SK 
PRS. GaBncccescccccee socccee 300 100 9 10 

ee 2% 5g 153% 15544 


Pull. Pal. Car Co.... 8% My 13 15g 





Sins csc cccccsveccescs mw 7 OC 
Quicksilver pf.......cce. cose 700 BK a «(BK 
BE © BG. cc ccccccccesesescs Soo 4 we SK 
Richmond & W. P...... ...... 47,115 58 Bg | (BASE 
Richmond & W. P. pf......... 2,629 73 7 72% 
= | eee oeree re 0 6 9 9 

3) 8 3 aa 2.100 413f 40% 413g 
SS eee 6.0700 81 74 «SOK 
St. L. & 8. F. tat pl.........00 300 118 117% 118 

Bs. FH. & BEIM. ....cccccccccoes 1,589 928f Sag 9% 


8 ee 4 112% 112% 112% 
St. P. & Omaha on 


We GORE BE. cccccsinee sovce 
Ta cicticteose cscce 





Union Pachiic..............000. 33,500 6034 58 C056, 
7 Ww 7 
4g 45g Ot 
1% «1881986 
Ws 88 MK 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a gain in the reserve of $196,575. 
The surplus now amounts to $4,616,600. 
The changes in the averages showed an 
increase in loans of $1,286,600, an increase 
in specie of $841,000, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $299,200, an increase in net de- 
posits of $1,381,300, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $19,700. The following table 
gives figures in detail. 





Legal Net 

Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 

New York. ...$11,580,000 $1,870,000 $1,020,000 $1,099,000 
Manht’n Co... 8,903,000 2,065,000 388,000 9,310,000 
Merchants’... 6,873,700 1,013,600 901,700 7,015,800 
Mechanics.... 7,836,000 1,231,000 611,000 6,592,000 
11,218,600 1,531,900 422,500 9,876,100 

3,155,000 550,000 170,000 2,927,000 

9,363,900 3,977,200 336,000 11,065,900 

Tradesmen’s. 2,730,200 365,500 «233,400 = 2,316,700 
Fulton......... 1,386,000 294,800 92,700 1,453,400 
Chemical..... 19,396,400 6,670,200 += 721,900 =. 21,597,800 
Merch’ts Ex.. 3,295,100 529,100 358,400 3,588,000 
Gallatin.. 5,366,900 872,900 = 297,7 4,299,200 
Buch. & Dro.. 1,979,700 895,300 66,500 —-1, 905,200 
Mech. & Trad 1,904,000 104,000 208,000 = 2,122,009 
Greenwich ... 1,238,000 133.200 =: 168,400 =~ 1,291,400 
Leather Manf 3,116,000 387,300 «246,600 =. 2,340,100 
Seventh W’d. 1,319,000 318,800 77,800 = 1,334,500 
State of N. Y.. 4,078,000 445,800 3,499,000 
Am.Excha’ge. 16,711,000 2,287,000 1,265,000 14,169,000 





Commerce..... 





St. Nicholas... 308,500 58,300 =: 1,836,100 
Shoe & Leath. 3,382,000 579,000 306,000 

Corn Exch.... 7,534,000 1,126,000 302,000 7,318,000 
Continental.... 4,810,000 918,900 560,100 5,508. 900 
Oriental........ 2,200,100 292,600 358,000 2,307,000 
Imp. & Trad’s. 19,490,800 4,426,900 1,104,100 21,301,900 
Pes czcccossse 18,652,300 4,230,000 1,550,000 22,735,600 
North River... 2,056,000 165,000 = 160,000 ~—.2,305,000 
East River.... 1,211,200 304,000 98,200 = 11,138,000 
Fourth Nat’l.. 18,040,000 3,573,500 1,087,000 18,314,000 
Central Nat’l. 8,270,000 977,000 1,094,000 8,354,000 
Second Nat’l.. 3,502,000 £06,000 262,000 4,308,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 4,986,600 1,054,400 343,700 5,293,700 
First Nat'l.... 20,701,300 4,006,500 1,007,400 20,110,700 
Third Nat'l... 4,543,500 834,700 475,000 4,681,100 
N. Y. N’t’] Ex. 1,329,700 200,900 120,000 1,290,000 
Bowery........ 2,401,500 402,200 «208,000 =. 2,279,400 
N. Y. County.. 2,248,900 607,300 «179,800 = 2,943,400 
Ger-American 2,543,200 265,700 106,200 2,169,600 
hy See 5,301,200 = 1,226,000 334,600 «= 621,000 
Fifta Avenue. 3,787,400 924,500 96,900 = 3,959,800 
German Ex... 2,445,500 181,700 462,400 = 3,088,500 
Germania..... 2,492,100 103,100 = 375,200 Ss 2,730,700 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,285,900 1,276,500 35,100 4,666,000 
Lincoln Nat'l. 2,539,400 696.900 100,100 3,081,400 
Garfield Nat'l. 1,877.000 427,600 158,800 2,178,900 
Fifth Nat’l.... 1,582,400 317,700 = 168,200 1,765,900 
Bk Metrop’lis. 3,832,100 1,295,500 261,700 5,103,000 
West Side..... 2,057,700 297,300 89 256,200 = 2,361,000 
Seaboard...... 2,216,400 425,700 = 196,100 (2,356,400 
Sixth Nat’l.... 2,007,200 395,400 178,100 =. 2,352,200 
Western Nat.. 5,810,900 665,500 408,800 3,407,000 





Total..... $366,373,800 $73,013,000 $24,690,400 $372,347,200 
Inc. Inc. Dec. Inc. 

Comparisons. .$1,208,600 $841,100 $299,200 $1,381,300 

Clearings for the week ending J une 18,1887. $674,210,979 01 

do do do June 11,1887, 633,130,459 74 

Balances for the week ending June 18,1887. 39,969,868 93 

do do do June 11,1887. 30,587,490 11 


U. S. BONDS. 

As far as prices were concerned United 
States Bonds were steady. The transac- 
tions however were few, with but little 
interest manifested by investors. The fol- 
lowing were the closing quotation. 


— Asked. 
, % — Serre 110 
1801 coe Se ie aaancatinsancwmeakie ; 110 
red 1 


Currency 6s, 1897... 

Currency 6s, 1898... 

Currency 65, 1899 
FINANCIAL ITEM. 

Attention is called to the card of Will- 
iam R. Utley the well-known dealer in in- 
vestment securities. Mr. Utley makes a 
specialty of first class municipal bonds 
and first mortgage railway bonds,and those 
intending to make investments in July 
will do well to communicate with Mr. Ut- 
ley. 





DIVIDENDS. 


The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 
1 


st. 
The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
July ist. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain Gnd Ireland, the the Lentinest, Austra- 


Issue Commercial and travelers Credits 


AILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY EUROrS AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., Seeketeet Snients 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 





We offer for. ot per and rued interest, THE 
FIRST GE §0-VEAR 6 PER 
gar. G 1D. Gx DS of be ~ for 

e aru existing 


a AE, width SF tec Seams the same to 
Atlanta and Knoxville. 
The a ss be ready for delivery on or before 


June 1 proxim: 
N. B.—Any existing bonds of the com — will be 
received in payment for those now o . at the 


same pres. 
plication to either of the unders 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Auguata. Georgia, 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT ! ! 


THE 
Equitable Oil Company, 


PAID UP CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
divided into 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par value, 
non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACH, has been 
and now is earning large monthly dividends, 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.,OF NEW YORK, are 
the Registered Transfer and Subscription Agents. 
Application for a LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
4 for a short time only may be made to THE CEN- 
TRAL TRUST CO., OF N. Y., Nassau and Pine Sts., 
THEO. W. MYERS & CO., 47 New St., N. Y., 
S. L. SIMPSON, 66 Broadway, N. Y., 
STETTHEIMER & BETTMAN, 18 Broadway, N. Y. 
where further information may be had. 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


Dealer in Investment Securities, 
% WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Twenty years’ experience in the busi- 


giving full information may be had on ap- 
igned. 











ness. First-class Municipal Bonds and 


Old Mortgage Railroad Bonds For Sale. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. | 


BASKING HOUSE OR he 
¥ CLEWS & CO., 
138 AND 15 BROAD 8T. 


(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
ee allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
.- executed for Stocks, Bemis, Grete, Rrovi- 


sions, and Petroleum for investment o: 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, ana Philade Dhia. 


"THOS. CocHRAN, ‘JR. Wea ‘SILAS | B. WALSH. : 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Have loaned for Eastern correspondents upon mort- 
gage security upon improved property in St. Paul 
and other cities of Minnesota for eighteen years. 
Send for their pamphlet. 





CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for ape ~~ mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
1 es on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
es Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Ca r=" 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Stroet, Phila. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pone coltected. We havea very lar ange list of of property 
National Bank, St. P. ul rust Co. National @ German- 


solicited. 


——ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Kansas INVESTMENT Co. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P. T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Bec. 








H. E. BALL, Pres't. 


THEO, S. CASE, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES 
pl. West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
y loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually Without cost o1 or risk to owner. Investments 
ie in real estate and a Send for pamphlet, 
= information to investors. 














| visit oa All titles approved by our attorne 


0/ AND HALF PROFITS 


0 INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
** Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name otf 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (44) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never failed to net the investor less than 15 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


__St, Paul, Minn, 


A530 SOLID PER CENT 











Per annum, ~~ mee ss on productive Real 
Estate, Loans omer by Tocoma National 
Bank. Best OF REFERENCES Spape AND WEsT. Cor- 


respondence Solicit 
.ddress ALLEN C. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. — 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
—entrance through the wank 


% CHICK, Pres’t J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
Wo CHICK, Vice-Pres’t. rx CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 

. PF. & poe 2d Ass’t a h. 

National Bank of Kansa City, 

Capital, $ ‘S000 000. Surplus, $100,000. 

aspen be k and does the largest busi- 
ness of any ae in this section of the United States 
and receives the accounts of Ban Bankers, Mer- 
able ter —~-- aemeeamaie and individuals on most favor- 

le terms. 


J. B. TABOUR, | 


ROTATE 30 YEARS,) 


TA TE AND Lo 
325 Fel Avenue. Minneapoli 

References: The Security Bank of Sesneeanie Presi- 
dent Hennepin County Savings Bank; Cashier C ‘itizens’ 
Bank. © arceipensenes solicited. Money Loaned to 
net 7 and 8 per cen’ 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 

% % Interest to Investors. 
SAFE AS 

in a GOVERNMENT 


BONDS Interest payable SemicAnnnally ’ 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 1% 
years’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
‘or any customer. Best of neterence given as to ability, 
omegr ty, and financial standing. ou have money 

to loan, write us for circular and ® art culars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., kers & Loan Ag’ts 


Ranker ENE, Kans, 

robesion we refer to 1 W.A. Welsher, D.D.. 

Bat st Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 
gets Committee Missionary panes, and Rev. J. 








NS. 
» Minn, 


lin, ex-Secretary, York, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS | 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS, 


Address J, H, SHARP, 
OF Duluth, Minn, | 


DULUTH. 


Write for perueticn A to our \ of Investment 
for non-residents. beyond dispute that Duluth 
must become a 2 clty eee against loss, 
and will guarantee 8 PER CENT, profit on the in- 
vestment. Our guarantee is good. 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


North River Bank 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


OORNER GREENWICH AND DEY 8TS8. 


Securities and Valuables Deposited 
for Safe Keeping 
SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 
Vaults open from9 A. M.to5 P. M. Entrance through 


yr Y FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proves farms worth three to five times the amount of 
he loan. iaterest 8 per cent., payable ~~ y 
terest one principal collected and re- 
us without ch 


oans receive our carefal personal super- 
Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver ‘City prop- 
oy. County and School Bonds for sale. 
arties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North famamen, New 
yolighe ‘or our credit. bey at for ees 
est Feferences cont 


Best of references 


by cow 
ae pS 





AYDEN & & DiC KINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo, 





National Bank of A 





each. Small loans net lender 


remitted without charge. foes Kare’ hy r— Lak Write 
good rates. Address . 7 


MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 
AMPLE SECURITY, eOMeT PA Avie EMTs, GOOr Goon WA 


Loans for non-residents. 
§, Loans range from $300 to $5,000 


7 per cent. 1 Pad a epg and 
safely loan money a 
FIRST NATIONAL ¥ BANK, Anoka, ine. 
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A. 8. HATCH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and seldon commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
Yerk Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


T, B SWEET, Pres., Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
Every loan made ts carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the C ompany 
who is Pp’ uid asalary and not a commission. His report, 


with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Compuny before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 


$12,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
uals, Boston office, 46 Congress Stree t,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Phils ade siphia office, 715 Walnut Street, 
Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


SMITH & JACKSON, 
OP EAL. E s TATE. IN 
PINE AND MINERAL LANDS, 
make a specialty in buying and selling pine and tron 
lands. We have also good bargains in city lots, and 
acreage near the city of Duluth. Particular atte ntion 
puid to non-residents and correspondence solicited. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
WwW. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established................ ..1857. 


REAL ESTATE Bounce? 
PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES ma. 
LOANS 


and cared 
for,and 


assessments looked after and 


on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 


Through the 


and Reliable 


NVEST soins 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


PERKINS, 
yy Ty * LAWRENCE, KAN. qt 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00, 
The Choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the 
Company’s Ten Year Debentures, based upon its 

id Re Capital and Assets of over 3 No 
Pocses. ll years’ Experience with absolute satis 
faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for c lroulars 
forms and full information. Branch Offices in N.Y. 
City&Albany. 5. ¥.Ofice, 1 'way,C.C. Hive & Son Agts 


ARM RM O, NET, FOR FIVE YEARS, on 
 Mmer mr 
Interest smeeiaidame 
was ay = 
biein est ORTGACGES. ZAGES 
‘goto. * " mastetee ~- Bh is Guaranteed, 
Security three to six times the loan. Interest paid as 
prompt as U. 5. Bonds, at the Boston Office. Nothing 
safer or more desirable. HIGHER RATES on short time 
loans. Send for particulars. Cera Warrants and 
rime commercial paper for sale. Certificates of deposit 
saued. Ei oO 
N. C. MERRILL, President, Ne B4 a 
Write for circular, sample loan, etc 2 O 
fice, 40 Water St., Boston, A.E. AL VORD, “Man. 
8° 
‘0 


Glo T° 0. 


The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsburg, lowa, incorporated with a_ paid- 4 
capital of 8600, 000 and $75,000 surplus, with 
branches of Huron and Mitchell, Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm Loans in lowa, ‘Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 
Also’ per cent. Debenture Bonds couiiqatiens of the 
Company), running 10 years, secured Pf Mortgage 
loans, deposited with the Mercantile Trust Co.,, 
N. ¥. [talso issues Demand Certificates of Deposit 
Write for pamphlet and refer- 












at5 per cent. interest. 
ences " 
E. 5. Ormsby. Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 


A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr,, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, 
pal and interest guaranteed, 


Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Expe- 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


The Debentures issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
Co., princtpal and semi-annual interest, pavalie in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestors, who look tirst for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before investing elsewhere; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank, Morea, 
Bliss & Co., and H. Dewing & Son, New York C ity 
g. A. Smith, No. 29 Tremont Temple, Boston; J. 

alker, South Berwick i. Payson & Co. 
Portiand, Me.; Elliott & Ryder, Manchester, 3 
D. sanford, Bridgeport, Conn.; 3S. co ey Genev: 1, 
N. Y5 Lamprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
For fuller eornetion, Happily, to either of the "above, 
=i address thi ice, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 
ere Solicited 
. OWENS, 
Prest 


Both princi- 


H, A, COFFIN, 
‘ Treas, 





Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


Capital PetGeOp....cvccccccccscccccce $1,000,000. 
Offers its 6 Per Cent, Debenture Bonds of $500, 
81,000 and 85,000; running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians and Individual Luvestors. 
Secured by First Mortg 
three times the amount o 
Mercantile 


yes on Real Estate worth 
the loan, and held by the 
Trust Company of New York, 


oF 91,000,000 secured also by the entire paid-up capital 
o! 000, 
It also raion GUARANTEED SIX PER 


CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business prop- 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURL. 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND Re CONKLIN, Secretary, 
Equitable paiiding, New York, 
Messrs. Morge n & Brennan, Providence, 
Rt. 1., or John ee Shrigley, aii Walnat St.; 
Philadelphia, P a, 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds,7 to 8 
per cent, Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated 
by the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of #200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran- 
teed and remitted to lender without charge. 
Best Location inthe Union, Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Ample Capital. Wide connections. Kefer 
to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W, B, CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Miun, 
Western Mortgages, Get the Best, 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


ot Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


C. A. PARKS, Pres. and Western Manager. 
W. W. MASON, Treas. and Eastern Manager, 
L. K. SMITH, Cashier. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Eastern Qffice, 131 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
tern Office, Kansas City, 

Negoti h. Ss ‘and deals in first mortgages on ‘farm and 
city prope! rty in Eastern Kansas and Western Missouri, 
pe ‘lding 6, per cent, net to the Investor. 

rincipaland Interest payable at the Com- 

any’s Boston Office, 

Send for our jet ay op Book for Investors, and 
references. Inquiries by mail promptly answered. 


“ Suitable 

















MOR 


apital Subscrived...... 32,000,000 
Paid in e ae) es eseecces Ce k Ea 1,000,000 
IEBENTURES 
bearing 6 per c . nt., running ten years, and based ex- 
clusively upon Western arm Mortgages, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust C ompany of New York 
for the benefit of the bondholders. Their safety, time 
to run, and rate of interest make i m the most desir- 
aus investment now offered. Alsc 
GUARANTE ED RA ew MORTGAGES, 


NEW YORK, 206 Brdw’y | PHILADA., 112 S. 
BOSTON, 23 Court St. | KANSASC irTy 
SEND YOR PAMPHL ET. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortg wager, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year Lage a DF own obl ween tacabes 
by frst mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


4th St. 
Y,7th&Del.Sts 





DIVIDEND. 


QFrce| Or Tae b NION NATION Ae AS SAV- 
ING CO, it mpoaDy 
RK, py "Lth, 1887. 
The semi-annual div idend ¢ of SIX PER CENT on the 
capital stock of the Union National Gas Saving Com- 
4 has been declared from the net es arningsand will 
epee to stockholders of record of July Ist, 1557, on 
an after said date 
By order of the Board « Tyee 
. RICH ARDSON, 
‘reasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., ? 
NEW YORK, June &th, 1887. § 





IVIDEND NO. 7. 

D The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of thiscompany from the net earnings of the 
three months ending June 30th inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 1ith day of 
July next, toshareholders of record on the.20th of 
June inst. 


The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on 
thd afternoon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on 
the morning of the 2d of July next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
( FFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIREC Toes OF 


May Isth, 1887,— rs of 

any have this day declared a dividend of THREE 
Bot, LARS ($3) per share, payable on the first day of 
July next. The transfer bdoba will be closed from the 
lith day of June to the 2d day of July next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. N KNAPP. Secretary. 
THE ORIENTAL BANK, ?} 
NEw YORK, June 18th, 1887. § 
‘IXTY-EIGHTH CONSECUTIVE DIVI- 
DEND.—The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable 
July 1st, 1887. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


THE None RIVER BANK ? 
= HE CITY O¥ NEW gem, 
w YORK, June 18th 
SEVENTY “SRC OND RP DIV iDEN Db, 

A dividend of FOUR PER ,out of the earn- 
ings < the a six ene, oe this’ day been declared 
by th free of tax, payanle. on and after July 
Ist, ast. INGERSOLL, Cashier, 





+ Commercial. 


THE COFFEE GAMBLERS. 


THE gamblers at the Coffee Exchange, 
in this city, by speculative manipulations 
continued for several months, managed 
to push up the price from six to twenty- 
two cents per pound. Last week a break 
came in the speculative market; and by 
the dropping of the price six cents on a 
pound, four firms were forced into sus- 
pension. The bubble was at last pricked, 
and down went the price. The dealings 
on the day of the crash amounted to about 
one-twelfth of the whole annual import 
of coffee into this country, and were so 
large that a fall of only two cents a 
pound meant an aggregate decline of 
$800,000 in the transactions of a single 
day. What is this but gambling in the 
price of coffee? It is just that, and noth- 
ing else, and all the worse from the fact 
that the commodity is one in general use 
among the people. Betting on horse- 
races and betting on the price of coffee are 
in principle precisely the same thing, and 
neither has the characteristics of legiti- 
mate business. 


> -——_—_—_—_ 


DRY GOODS. 


THE general aspect of affairs in the 
market for dry goods, reflects much the 
same condition as was presented in this 
column last week. The volume of busi- 
ness is not upto the anticipated mark, 
though there is a steady absorption of 
seasonable goods as well as the interest 
that is manifested in fall fabrics. The 
quiet that prevails in the market is not a 
surprise, as it is thoroughly seasonable, 
and is expected to last for a month or more 
to come. Nevertheless there is a steady 
demand for reassortments and very fair 
orders are received from travelers on the 
road. The purchases of buyers on the 
spot have been governed by the necessity 
of the demand throughout the week ow- 
ing to the very warm weather that has 
been experienced. Dress ginghams and 
other specialties adapted to the fall trade 
continued to meet with a fair share of at- 
tention, and there was a good steady 
movement in staple cotton goods on ac- 
count of former transactions.-. The job- 
bing trade was light as regards transac- 
tions with buyers on the spot, but the or- 
der demand was of very fair proportions 
and probably in excess of the same period 
of last year. The main features of the 
market remain unchanged. Stocks of 
nearly all manufactured goods continue 
in very good shape, and prices of staple 
cottons, ginghams, dress goods, etc., are 
generally firm. The tone of the market 
for staple cotton goods has lost none of 
the buoyancy reported of late, and such 
price changes as occurred during the week 
were all in an upward direction. Buyers 
who until quite recently were skeptical in 
regard to the reported light supply of 
staple cotton goods on hand, have become 
convinced that the situation has not been 
misrepresented. Accounts from the in- 
terior continue encouraging, and there is 
hardly a reasonable doubt that distribu- 
ters in most sections of the country have 
done considerably more than an average 
spring trade upon a very fair margin of 
profit. Both commission houses and job- 
bers report collections easy, and the gen- 
eral financial condition of the trade is 
considered sound by those best capable of 
forming an accurate opinion. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 

GOODS. 


AND DRESS 


There is a continued active demand for 
staple cotton goods by buyers on the spot, 
and some good orders have been placed 
for the various descripticns of fabrics. 
Prices remain firm all along the line, and 
it is undisputably true that stocks of plain 
and colored cottons in the hands of agents 
and at the mills, are at present much 
smaller than at the corresponding time 
for many years past. Coarse-yarn brown 
sheetings are in exceptionally meager sup- 
ply, and fine browns, four-yard goods and 
light browns are in many cases sold in ad- 
vance of production. Brown drills are 
largely under the control of export orders, 
and colored drills are closely sold up by 
agents. Bleached shirtings and cambrics 
were in fair request, and popular makes 





are sold ahead for some time to come. 
Wide sheetings have met with a fair share 
of attention, and stocks are in excellent 
shape asarule. Cotton flannels continue 
to move steadily, and leading makes are 
under thecontrol of orders for months to 


come. Corset jeansand sateens were in 
moderate request, and the most 
desirable makes are in light supply. 


Stocks of colored cottons, as denims, chev- 
iots, ticks, stripes, checks, plaids, etc., are 
remarkably well in hand,and corset jeans, 
sateens, flat-fold cambrics, etc., are close- 
ly sold up as arule. Under these circum- 
stances prices are firmly maintained by 
agents, and there is comparatively little 
tendency toward ‘ cutting” quotations in 
jobbing circles. There wasa continuation 
of the brisk demand for dark dress ging- 
hams and liberal aggregate sales were ef- 
fected leading standard makes, while there 
was more inquiry for the lower grades. 
Staple checks and fancies continue in good 
request by package buyers, and prices are 
firmly maintained on all the best makes. 
Seersucker stripes, fancy crinkles, cords 
and other fancy wash fabrics are jobbing 
with considerable freedom, and agents re- 
port a steady call for small reassortments 
of these goods. Agents report a light bus- 
iness in seasonable makes of all-wool and 
worsted dress fabrics, and fall dress goods 
are in fair demand by buyers on the spot 
and through the medium of salesmen 
traveling. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The business of this department retains 
the same quiet condition reported last 
week, and aside from the completion of 
back orders there is scarcely anything do- 
ing, as clothiers adhere to the policy of 
only providing for certain needs. Ken- 
tucky jeans and doeskins continue to meet 
with steady movement in delivery on back 
orders. In the finer class of dress fabrics 
particularly adapted to the large retail 
trade rather more interest isshown. On 
flannels and blankets the reports were gen- 
erally a repetition of those made previous- 
ly during the week, with avery steady 
tone to the market, but only a moderate 
amount of new business passing. The or- 
ders for heavy shawls are unimportant. 
Jersey cloth and stockinette continue in 
sufficient demand to keep the tone of the 
market very firm. The orders given for 
carpets by jobbers are of good total and 
the market retains a steady tone. There 
was a moderate demand for cotton hosiery 
at agents’ hands, but gauze and balbriggan 
underwear continued in light request. 
Women’s and misses’ wool hose have met 
with a fair share of attention, and heavy 
shirts and drawers were in irregular de- 
mand. Fancy knit woolens, as sleeveless 
jackets, toboggan and polo caps, hoods, 
leggins, etc., aredoing very wellin some 
quarters, and desirable makes are firmly 
held by agents. Jerseys were distributed 
in fair quantities, and novelties in this 
line are well sold up by manufacturers 
and agents. 

FOREIGN GOODS, 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 





For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,782,547 $1,410,555 
Thrown on market.... 1,578,376 1,596,276 


Since Jan. Ist. 





Entered at the port... 56.662,074 53.691.527 
Thrown on market.... aianneas 145 
- we = 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY EVENING, June 18th, 1887. 





PRINTS. 
Albion.. . —@5% ; Lowell.. ...- —@4% 
Allen’s Fancy.. 5Y4@5\% | Mane hester.. _ Ya 
American. ..544@54% Merrimack..  Be@ 6 
Arnold’s.......-- ohn Pacific Fancy. -54%@6 
Cocheco......... 5146 Richmond's .... —@6 
Conestoga. .....5 @5% | Simpson's solid 
Dunnell sFancy5}4@6 black.......... —@6 
Garner & Co.’s | Victoria solids. -434@5 
Steel River....5}44@5'6 | Wash’gton Tur-_ 
Hamilton..... 5 @5% key red........7 @8 
Harmony Fancy —@4ig Wav'rly shirt’ gs —@ ~—- 
Hartel’s Fancy.54@5% | Windsor Fancy.54@6 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.. - TAQ Park Mills...... —@a9o 
Bates’ ‘staple. . T @7%4 | Renfrew........ as 
Berkshire. . .534@6% | White Man’f’g 
Granite... ..- —@6%|_Co., staple....7 @7%4 
Lancaster....... 7 “ors | Whittenton.....744@7% 
Manchester..... —@b% York Fancy ....744@7% 
TICKINGS. 
Am’ a3 cs. AC . Wwe 14 New England — g 64% 
CA.4 @18 Oakland, A.. — 7 
— -— @13 Palmer....... oa 4 
aes «498 — @R Pearl River.. 13 @l4 
ih — @u FP’ mb’ ree, A — @- 
eng — @ll G.— @7 
a (ee — @lv “  fancy— @18s 
yk @ 94 Swift River.. 74@ 7% 
C’rd’s, AAAS 2 12%@13 Thorndike, A. 74@ 8 
~ "ACE, 3 Isg@l4 B. 734@ 8 
* No.1,22 138%@1M " 00. 734@ 8 
Hamilton, BT 10 @n ” RS. 734@ 8 


jo ° 


D. 8 | York, AA. .32— 
Lewiston 36. 1444@15 A.. 





= 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
La’r’nce,LL36 5K4@ 534 
i 'XX36 6M@ 64 
“ XXX40 734@ 8 
94o@10 


* $416 an | Lyman, A. .45 
Ap'leton, A. 4 Sha ie 7 | Massachusetts : 
5M | BB... 36 — @ 54 
- no . 6 3 6% | C.. . 20 _ @ 4% 


Atlantic, A (36 644@ et 

H. .36 634@ 7 M'sticHiverds — @ J 

~ P. .36 54@ 5 Nashua, E - 74@ 734 

BF 64@Q@ Hy | = R. 64@ 634 

rae LL.36 54@ 5 pss eet 

° V..31 6 “@ oe + F.422 9 @ b 6 

Bedford, R.30 44@ 434 Ne’m’ket,G.36 54@ 534 
Boot: >. 36 "B36 





t, FF. 634@ 74 | @ 0% 
“ DT @m4| * N.36 aMe 6 
“sess 36 64@ 6% * DD.86 54@ 5%4 
“ sterl’g 36 54@ 6 | Pacific, Ex..36 — @— 
Broadway. .36 54@ 5% | H...56 6 @ 6% 
Con’ ‘st’ gaWw 36 6 @ 64) Pep’ rell, B..39 64@ 7 
> -83 54@ 5% | R36 @ 2 
* 30 5 @ 54 “ 8. 33 Boe 6 
me . 28 4%@ 5 " N.30 54@ 534 
Continen’1C36 6 6% * 7-4 136¢@14 4 
sy ..40 = .. 8414 @16 
Dwight, X. 3 . .. 9416 @18 
¥ Y. 3% - 10-418 @20 
“8 Z..26 6 @ $74 | - . 11-4 20 (22 
Enterprise. 36 54@ Pequot, A..36 634@ 7 
[xeter, A...06 534( @6 | B. .40 @ 8 
S...53 54@ 5% sag BS @R 
First ag ee @ bie Piedmont. ..36 bu 634 
Gre’tFalls,J36 54@ 6 | Pocasset, i 40 74@ 74 
Hill. 36 OO 7 C.36— @ 6% 
Ind’ nHe’ dA36 wise 74 _ 0.33 — @5% 
1R@12% Stark, AA..37 64@ TY 
“ D. ‘0 914@10%4 | Utica....... 36 4%@ 434 
Salton Seating hard | * ex. h’vy40 10}44@1t 
10 — ) “ 





iw ‘ch’ s'tt,A36 6144@ 7 
.. 30 54@ 6 
Gis Ww amsutta. 40 104%@11 


stick”’36 6 @ 6% 


-— @16 | 5919 @20 


“ -4— @Is | “ 79 30 22% 
” 4— @w | = . 89 5244@55 
Langley, A. 36— @ 6%| “ "99 35 Gai 
30 54@ 546 | “ 108 40 @42 

— @4% 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Allendale. .6-4 1244@18% | Langdon 7636 84@ 8%4 
7-4 144@16 | Lonsdale ...36 8 @ sg 





* 8-4 16146@18 | va ‘ain bric36 es 
sain Masonville.36 84@ 
6 T4@ 8 Nashua, E..56 84@ 84 
“« (64 @ls | “ 4310 @I1 
Atlantic. 5-4 le 3144@14% | = 5411 @1 
‘8-418 “@ 20° | N’ 1 at "P36 64%@ os 
Ballou&S'n 30 54@ 5% | N. Y. 3 Mills... 104@11 
Bay Mills. ..56 — @ Big | “ Wt'rT t36 10144@11 
Bl’ckst’n, AA | * 5-414 @1b 
36 7144D 7 “ ..6-416 @I7 lg 
“« XXX.56 i34@ ye * 8-421 @22 
Boston... 5-412 @I15 Pepperell, . 6-4 1840@.1446 
- woe. O4 144@16 - . 7-414 @I16 
Cabot . ....36 7 @ 7%} = 8-416 @18 
ahem 2 9-418 @20 





CanoeRiv’ r,2i— @ 45; | Pe quot A. 5 4 iB @13 
Dauntless . "36 5e@ 6 | 414 @l16 
DwightAne . r | Tuscarora, x x 





6 846@ 9 | 36 934@10 
Fearless. . 36 74@ a | Utica ex.h’v36 834@ 9 
Forestdale..36 — @ | 3% ven 4104@l11 
Fruit of the Loom : ; « 
36 8'4@ 8%| “* 
“ 6% 89 | 7%; | ra 
io “ 42 1 D1 | id 
GladiatorNK > = 
%— @— | “ 
Gold Medal. 36 7144@ 74 | Wi amsutta 
33— @ 634 | OXX.36 104@11 
GreatF'lls, ssl— @ 534 * cambr’ wt 10ga10%4 
Ms— @64| “.....:..8 bad 
Green G....56 534@6 | Washingt’n36 ee 4 
Hill’s Semp. Jaem: Wauregan,100s 
6 7146. 84 3610 @10% 
“ « 73 7°@ Tig] “No. 1...36 8%4@ 9 
eo * £9 oe = BF 36 9540 10 





= a @11| W hitinsv’ 1e56 64@. 644 
CO 36 744@ 7% 33 64@ 644 
Laconia ...6-4— @M%| Williamsville — @ % 

os --%4— @I16 Al.sl @— 94 

* 8-4-— —@18| Winona....36 834 @Y 
LangdonG B36 9 @9% 

DEN 
Ameskeag.... 1344@14 oE a blue. e @12% 


@ 7% | Otis, BB... @lii4 
| Pearl River. 13 @13% 
Ww. arren, AXA 12 @12% 


Boston.. _- 
Columbi 
XXX,br’wn a @12 





Columbi BB..11 @11% 
XXX,blue 38 ll @I12 York Blue.... — @I3 
COTTON DRILLS. 

f.. eer — @ 64 ass., G —e 6 @ 6% 
Augusta....c0— @ 6% Mass., Blass 64%@ 6st 

Boott. .. — @ 6% | Pelzer. .-— @ 
Continental..— @ 634  Pepperell.... 64@7 
Hamilton.. ..— @ 634 | Piedmont....— @ 6% 
Langley D....— @ 6%| Stark, A...... 4), 7 

BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American.... 744@ 8 Hamilton.... 10 @10% 
Amoskeag.... 94¢@10 Otis, BB.,.... 8 @8%4 
Arlington. @i% | Thorndike A.— @I10 
Boston... -— @7 | ? B.— @% 
Columbian... — @ 734 | 


CORSET JEANS AND SATEENS. 





Amory... ... — @ 6%) poe tal sat.7 @7%4 
Androscoggin 6%4@ 7 | Laconia.. - 64@ 6% 
Canoe River... — @ 56 | Lawrenc e. — @— 
Clarendon.... — @ 5g | Narrag yansett. — @ 64 
Conestoga.... 54@ 6 Naumk’g sat. 7144@ 7% 
Hallowell..... — @6_ | Pepp’rell blea. | 84@ 8% 
Indian Orch’d— @ na. eee = - @6 
BLUE 
Caledonia, X.— @9 PkMills, B190 144@15 
xx.— @10 813 @14K% 
Economy. .30 8%@ 8%4 | Union, 850.... 124@13 
GEB...2. 02s. SS + Week, §..:.. — @ 
THE 


F, p Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


A full line of Ladies’ Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bic ycle 
Stockings. Send for Price- 
a For sale only by 


EANF 
THSSIER €o°" 


927 aeosae ays V.N. 


3 BEAUTIFUL 










In the Ww EN... 
~ scons SE % 
a SE 
: THOUSANDS now IN USE. 
‘ EST FOR LTH, 
conomy an eauty. 


etsmred dod Semse® 
LEADING # RETAILERS 
S FERRIS BROS auatarn Parr 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits, 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.00 each. 
Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 
Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles 
, $1.00 each. 
English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 
Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts, and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


Wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 


if You Are Willing t to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 


Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 
GO TO 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 








FELT TOCES BRUSH. 
‘Rowse FooTH fea LEAN SSSOM NNN 








— = 





Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 


More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gams— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by moll for 
60c., by THE HORSEY WM’ FG co., U tica, ». Se 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS" 


Have now on ‘exhibition, their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs ad Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese''Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALT. 
HANGINGS. 
Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 

ALSO 


ONLY “AN‘rtev.s. oF 


The Great 

Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
fe” Ss PECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGNS 





at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


at the International Health PRICES. 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY Gu aRANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 





Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 





MESSRS, 


James McCreery & Co, 


EXHIBIT TO-DAY AND DURING THIS WEEK 
ANOTHER INVOICE OF 


Tuxedo Summer Suits. 


THESE KNITTED COSTUMES ARE FAR SU- 
PERLOR TO ANY FLANNEL TEXTURE AND ARE 
EXCEEDING LN DEMAND ANY SUIT THEY HAVE 
EVER SOLD; IN FACT, NO LADY’S SUMMER 
WARDROBE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT AT LEAST 
ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES; ALSO 
THE 


Little Tuxedo Suits, 


FOR CHILDREN, SIZES FROM 4 TO 4 YEARS. 
THE ABOVE GOODS ARE FOR SALE ONLY BY 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, N. Y. 
Send for Descriptive Circwlar. 





‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WALTER'S PARK SANITARI UM. 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pen 
On the mountain side, 1,000 feet above ‘tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
electricity, massage, whan gardens vineyard, 
dairy, livery: Ci Cireula e 
RERT Ww WAT TER. M.D. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON 


THE VENDOME, 


Cor. Commonwealth Ave, & Dartmouth St. 


One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
in this country, conveniently situated, delightfully 
surrounded, and in every way desirable for transient 
visitors and tourists. The Vendome has its main front 
on Commonwealth Avenue, which is acknwiedged to 
be the finest boulevard in America. 
os HH. GREENLEAF & CO., Proprietors. 
H, GREENLEAF., of Profile een, White Mount- 
{wee BARNES & DUNKLEE, of Hotel Brunswick, 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Open from June 18th to Oct, 1st. 





TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 





Weekly Market Review. 


Waa QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
RY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, June 18th, 1887. 








COFFEE. 
Mocha... noneeen da 
Java....... 
Maracaibo 
Laguayra Dedede aed anieis ea Gaaee 
PE I See ee a 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest acuhiend mene 16 @7 
2 8, Te. ochraceous cade 16 @50 
Young Hyson, SS dilncaledkr Sannbe 14 @i0 
bid  » avdeeawh adenine 4 @50 
English Breakfast, “ |.....20002227. 17 @65 
SUGAR 
RR err err 6 1-16@ 6 
ES oof. shed. a4 tondes akmaiil 6 3-16@ 614 
OG h co cii sda dole. ccccecedccebe 64@ 64 
Granulated, Standard............. 5 15-16@ 6 
ES ps Nl RR ee IS 54@ 5 9-16 
ED WEED ca cheb doxcen endowed 5 5-16@ 54 
ES Wo sccenccscenntnckoon 4 15-16@ 5 1- i 
UE cee ne csc an dae Peas Aadichdcel wens 444@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, C 5 = to Fancy..........52 @57 
eS ree 51 @i2 
Porto, Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy . 1 @45 
Bask dhe cban! Sade tec —-@-— 
ISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1 1? bbl. (200 -. ~ = 00 
sloucester o sone 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. the @ . ELCES 
“ "Shredded, 1 Tins, # doz... .... 1% 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, 2 Gaaksoeseesee 4 
Herring, Medium, scaled. i eee 1 
PROVISIONS. 
PORK 
Nee dee needs $14 50 @$14 75 
ME cs cannceeadeoeee —— @142 
lear Back............ bitaded -5 53 @167 
RR ea i5 00 +6 
BEE 
Meas, per bbl................. 700 @ 900 
Protel. ner a aint deal 90 @ 9 
Cut MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ — @ 1% 
ee 0 i REE - —@ 7% 
Dressed Hogs.......... of sounitl 7@ 7% 








BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh om ‘ys 5 RS Sue — @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs................... 19 @ 2 
Choice Dair — Pe Uae. itiaael poenbet — @ W 
Western, 0 looks te good, tubs........ b @ 18 
CREE Ss RS T= ye 83 @ 16 

CHEESE. 
Zener C I ON on bps amen —@ il 
Fine State Factory...................... —@ 1 
TINE BIMED 3 «6p u0'0 055050: <cacavie's  Gebidlne — 
Pineapple, large ae 4in case......... — GA B 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... — @ 2% 
Schweitzer, American, #? ........... 15 

LARD. 


Wooden pails, 2 fe OY ctsseatedsacvran 834 
NI Sue cacaccwd#eaasee0tdag sth cakeutelece se 
RIDES DUNB ip cd 06s -ccninss scaverédelsnectesandet 

j 854 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 


Winter Wheat. Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade 


Perfec tion Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade..................... 50 
Minn. Spring Yheat, best grade............. 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat......... 5 30 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 25 
Pastry White W 0" pagel pes ii S88 9 4 
Winter Wheat, Roller NUNES sie deiace coud 5 30 
VHS pe gn Rr ee 00 
A XX Family, Choive Winter Wheat... 20 


. 5 
RR Fancy Winter Wheat.................... i 
Good Value, XX Famiiy Winter Wheat..... 5 00 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine 3 
Superlative Graham Fiour, bils......... ... 475 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6- 





DD non. d4ectnegtincuneaenan te accnaee 2 90 
Corn Flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 00 
GRAIN. 

r BNO. 1 Hard 
° ON, oka eV iddovnns $—— @$— 89 
Pe ir acdiankndveonadil -— @-— ms 
Ungraded . .-" @— 
CORN: 
U ngraded SET ae SIRS — 64K@ — 48 
Rs Mikes onset vida e~etaweadb'e — 474@ — 47% 
Yellow ELE Fe SGT —-—-— @-—- 
leer ae — @—29 
J “Sk SSSR aS — 3734@ — 38 
SS ee eee _ — 85 
BEANS: 
SNEED: «0:00.50, seseccséavces’ Ce 
Mgt cn sthin's Uésk0 ds tecleocedal —— @ 1% 
SS Sain: Faience adeeb os 200 @ 210 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 110 @ 115 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 A peared 6 oeeeoee even er $—— @$— 70 
Shorts, 60 lbs.......... - -—-70 @—i% 


lbs 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs 
fi . 


RR eee SS 8% @ 90 
ee —0 @ 80 
HAY AND STRAW. 

Hay, No. 1, per. 100 Ibs... ....§-— 80 @— — 
CM? Fo” cuseacteeds — 6 @— 7 
Hay’ No.8 PP  incievetcas “> a eee 
Hay, Shipping “........... — 50 @— 5 
Hay, Clover liga ET A: f —44 @— 
Hay, clover mix’d “ ceseeeceeee = BH @— OO 
Hay, salt _ 
Straw, long = ~ 
Straw, short 9 
Straw, Oat - 


Straw, Wheat ” 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 16 @164% 
re rrr pee 1594@16 
Western, fresh-laid. 1544@16%4 
i Perse re — @-— 
NM iid. dinar an dicd ahabiow pedadion a -—- @ 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice.................. 8 @10 
Philadelphia Springs.......... 1.1.1..." 7 @2 
ILS «ps edeedntdaedSeb-bainn's 14 @li 
J) OS RAGRARFRRS Baas el ay l) @12% 
SIT BD. ise xsiitne) ce besBaae eat 15 @18 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, State, per bbl.. $187 @2& 


new, Southern, per bbl. 20 @3% 
Cabbage, Southern, per ‘bbl. 2 

Asparagus, per doz. bunches 
Turnips, white, per 100 bunches... 
Beets, Southern, per 100 wane hes. 








Cucumbers, per crate...... iW. @1 8 

ishes. per 100 bunches.. _-- @ — 
Green Peas, per crate............. 150 @2 50 
String Beans ” 2 “ —-7% @18 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Applies, Southern, New, per pbl.... 3 00 @3 50 
Blackberries, Southern, pergt..... 15 @ 18 
CRTs OT. go iis nce dnecccncaccecs » 10 
Gooseberries, per qt.. _ 
Huckleberries, per qt.. 2 
20 





Strawberries, Jersey, per “at. me 2 
= —— river, per qt...... 1 @ ih 


Pecans, per | 


Peanuts, Va., — picked, per 1b. 





DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, LE RE Rs RP cas 5 @6 
CAI. 50:6 95:40 Suciews o's'as tap weal 5}4@ 54% 
- CS Freee 1544@16 
Peaches, ED ds én’ dh noterecccstus uae —h— 
| FR se 144@ 5 
nid evaporated — - 
BR Oe eee ee 
Blackberries 
Raspberries 
I class. s icknc.d cick pints dea-ch — 
WOOL MARKET. 
Ong, PENN., and W. Vas 
a and above, W ashed Fleece het Des 51@34 
a ee ee ee @39 
No.2 « yaa ere 58@39 
NEW bites Srate, Micu., Wts., AND IND.: 
X, and above, W ashed Fleece........... 29@31 
No. 1. bed srg yen 37@38 
No. 2. » © reer ee S7@38 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... 36@A1 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, | AR Ue, 8 538@39 
rr ee 29@31 


OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES: 
Unwashed clothing | 
combing { 





coop NEWS. 








oan TO LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 






ComPANy id B 
Te. oo des Wisner Set, Gold Band 
we bar's Dition Set. Wateli ra : pti Castor, or 
iculai 
cpeters 8 Dic’ To ee ‘or artionlans *O., 
Ba an and 33 Vesey Bee New York. 


sas PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and C yn on a Stands, etc 


COMPLETE OU1 
Machinists 


U 
Engravers’ TURKEY. PERHGOD, 
East cor, FULTON & DUTCH Sts, N. ¥. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 23, 1887. 








Susurance. : 
OF INTEREST TO DIRECTORS. 


A DECISION has been rendered by Judge 
Tuley of the Cook County Circuit Court 
of Illinois, bearing upon the responsibility 
of directors who neglect their duty. The 
Chicago Life commenced business in 1867, 
and was placed inthe hands of a receiver 
in 1877; the receiver, with whom is joined 
a creditor of the company, sued certain 
parties who were directors during that 
term, seeking to throw on them responsi- 
bility for shortness of assets. It is alleged, 
and is substantially admitted, that the 
subscribers to stock paid in only ten per 
cent. and for the remaining ninety per 
cent. gave demand notes, some of which 
were secured by interest-bearing collater- 
als, the stockholders collecting and retain- 
ing this interest; that the company was 
insolvent continuously from 1871 down 
to appointment of a receiver in 1877, yet 
that the directors declared and paid, for 
the four years 1873-6, ten per cent a year 
to the stockholders, none of whom had paid 
in more than ten per cent.; that the by- 
laws contain proper provisions against 
frauds and checks upon officials, among 
them being a requirement for a report 
upon the financial condition, to De made 
by the treasurer to the directors at each 
regular meeting, and for an examining 
committee to investigate and report an- 
nually; that, notwithstanding this, no 
such examination or report was ever 
made; that the annual statements made to 
the State Auditor, based upon similar 
statements made at the stockholder’s 
annual meetings, were in many respects 
fictitious and grossly false; and that such 
false statements, duly published as _ re- 
quired by law, were among the means by 
which a large number of the policy-holders 
were induced to become such. 

As to the plea that it was not required 
of the directors to call in the demand 
notes, and that no loss on any of such 
notes appears to have been insured by 
their not having been called in, the judge 
replies: 

‘‘Tt may be that this averment, standing 
alone, might be insufficient to fix any liabil- 
ity upon the directors; but when it is taken 
in connection with allegations that only ten 
per cent. was paid on the stock; that the 
company was insolvent as early as 1871, and 
never from that date on until it was seized 
at the suit of the Auditor had assets equal 
to the reserve required by law, it shows a 
neglect of duty on the part of the directors 
certainly, in not calling in the demand notes. 
Au agent who, under like circumstances, 
would allow such demand notes to run for 
a period of five or six years, and until his 
principal was declared bankrupt, I appre- 
hend would be deemed guilty of gross neg- 
ligence. The directors of a corporation are 
agents of the corporation, and liable as such; 
and while it is true that they are vested with 
a large discretion in the management of the 
corporation affairs, and that good reason 
may have existed for their failure to call in 
these demand notes, yet prima facie it was 
gross negligence, and puts upon them the 
burden of explaining or excusing their ac- 
tions.” 

As to the plea that, while payment of 
dividends in a condition of insolvency was 
clearly a breach of duty, the directors are 
not liable, because it is not alleged that 
they knew of the fact of insolvency, the 
judge holds it was their duty to know, 
saying: 

“The objection is not tenable. It was the 
duty of the directors to inform themselves 
as to the financial condition of the com- 
pany, and as to what funds had to be used 
in the payment of the dividends, whether it 
was net earnings or part of the capital. 
Their ignorance is no excuse. It may be 
that they were deceived by false informa- 
tion or doctored books upon which they had 
a right to rely, but prima facie it wasa 
misapplication of the corporate funds, either 
intentional or arising from gross negligence, 
and must be satisfactorily explained to avoid 
liability. 

“It is objected that there is no allegation 
that the corporation cannot recover the divi- 
dends from the stockholders who received 
them. The company may have a right of 
action against such stockholders, but prima 
facie it was a misapplication of corporate 
funds, for which the directors, being trus- 
tees, are primarily liable to the corporation 
and to its creditors. 

“Astothe false annual statements sent 





to the auditor and to the agents of the cor 
poration, it is objected that it is not alleged 
that the directors ordered them made or sent 
out, or, if they did, that they knew the same 
to be false and fictitious. It was their busi- 
ness and duty to know at least the general 
management of the affairs of the company, 
and if these grossly false statements were, 
as alleged, made fora number of years in 
succession, printed at the expense of the 
company, sent to the company’s agents and 
circulated by them—it was gross negligence 
if they, the directors, did not discover that 
they were being so sent and circulated and 
that they were false and fictitious. 

It is not necessary, in my opinion, to al- 
lege that the directors knew of the state- 
ments being sent out, and knew their false 
and fictitious character; if a state of facts be 
alleged which shows that they performed 
their duties in the management and control 
of the corporation as agents and trustees, 
they would, unless guilty of gross negli- 
gence, have known the same. The facts 
here alleged, considered with the by-laws, 
present such a state of facts. 

It is also contended that these false annu- 
al statements were made by the president 
and secretary, one or both of them; and 
they being the officials who had such mat- 
ters in special charge, the directors are not 
responsible for the acts of such officers. It 
is true as a general principle that directors 
are not liable for the wrongful acts of other 
officers or agents of the corporation, com- 
mitted while not acting under their orders 
or direction. They are not guarantors of 
the integrity or good conduct of their offi- 
cials, but they may become liable by reason 
of their own breach of duty. Itis the duty 
of directors to supervise the actions of each 
other, and of the other officials of the cor- 
poration; and if, through gross neglect of 
their duties, the corporate funds are wasted 
or misapplied, or frauds are perpetrated 
upon other persons, which could not have 
happened had the directors performed their 
duties by giving that attention to the busi- 
ness affairs of the corporation required of 
them by law—to wit, such attention as an 
ordinarily prudent and cautious man would 
give to his own business affairs, then, in 
such case, the delinquent directors will be 
liable to the corporation and to those who 
may be injured by reason thereof. 

““T donot wish to be understood as hold- 
ing that, for a single false annual state- 
ment, signed by the president and secretary 
and sent to the auditor and agents without 
their knowledge, the directors would neces- 
sarily be liable (they might be, under some 
circumstances); but that asto those direct- 
ors who continued in office for a number of 
successive years during which such false 
statements were annually made, they would 
be guilty of such persistent, continuous 
negligence in the discharge of their duties 
as to make them liable for what is termed 
crassa negligentia, or, gross negligence, 
constituting a negative breach of duty, as 
agents and trustees of the corporation.” 

- >. a 


THE REBATES PRACTICE. 


THE Journal of the U. B. Mutual Aid So- 
ciety contains, but perhaps did not origi- 
nate, an imaginary conversation between 
two brokers, one of whom asks the other 
for a temporary loan of $500. No. 2 as- 
sents cordially, being a jewel of a friend, 
but casually inquires whether the bor- 
rower really intends to pay the renewal 
premium for which he said he wanted the 
money. No. 1 replies that he has carried 
this $20,000 insurance a number of years, 
and of course intends to pay it, as he pro- 
poses toleave that much secured to his 
family. No.2 commends this prudent 
spirit, but proceeds to show himself a 
still brighter jewel of friendship by con- 
veying a method worth two of the simple 
one of renewal, averring that he had been 
carrying $20,000 himself for some years, 
and had never paid a third of $500 on it; 
it is not in some cheap co-operative con- 
cern either, but in some of the most solid 
companies. Being urged to explain so 
valuable a secret, he does so, and this is the 
way: 

“Certainly. It’s simple enough. When I 
make application, I ask the agent what he 
is willing to throw off the first year’s pre- 
mium—never failed to get forty per cent. 
off at least. When the year’s up I am not 
fool enough to pay a renewal premium. I 
let the policy lapse, and repeat the process 
with some other company. I met one agent 
who was obliging enough to throw off the 
whole first year’s premium; so I got my 
$20,000 insurance that year for nothing. There 
are enough good companies to last a good 
many years yet, and of course I run no risk, 
for always make sure of the new policy be- 








foreI let go ofthe old one. But here is your 
five hundred dollars.” 

Of course, on this showing, No. 1 
guesses he won’t take the money but will 
‘*surrender the old policy and take a new 
one with a forty or fifty per cent. divi- 
dend paid in advance.” 

There is obviously a pleasing spice of ex” 
aggeration in this, and it is a tale gotten 
up by or for a co-operative society, for the 
purpose of aiding the stock plea of the co- 
operatives that the premiums of life in- 
surance are enormously in excess of what 
is necessary; grant that such rebates, or 
anything approaching them, are actually 
and quite generally allowed, and there is 
no escaping the alternative that the busi- 
ness of life insurance is being done with a 
recklessness which is breeding insolvency 
for the future or that the premium rates 
are far too high. 

That there is some foundation of fact 
on which to set exaggerated yarns is un- 
deniable. The practice of paying a single 
brokerage tends to a strong preference 
for large premiums, for the sake of which 
there is a strong temptation to divide 
commissions, upon the half-loaf rule. It 
is in human nature to take every sort and 
degree of concession in price which can 
be got, and to dicker for more; and even 
if the rebate were only ten per cent. of the 
premium it would be quite inevitable that 
close men whose premiums run into the 
hundreds should figure on the difference 
between a renewal at full rate and a new 
policy at cut rates. The moral is plain 
enough. No business which can be had 
only by such practices is worth the taking. 
It is a sowing of the wind, and the crop 
invariably follows the seed. The co- 
operatives would be foolish not to make 
the most of a weapon put in their hands. 
How much this pernicious practice is in 
vogue, by how many agents and in how 
many companies, we cannot attempt to 
say, but there is too much reason to fear 
it does exist. The way to reform it is to 
stop it absolutely. 


ai 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





A correspondent of the New England 
Observer (Boston) writing from Keene, 
cites the fact that at the beginning of 
1885 forty-nine outside companies, many 
of them being engaged in business all 
over the country, and some in England 
also, had agencies in New Hampshire, but 
that all of them withdrew, leaving 
the state to provide her own insurance. 
He then proceeds to say: 


“December 31st, 1886, there were in the 
state, according to the report of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, eight stock companies, 
with an aggregate capital of $1,120,000 and 
an aggregate surplus of $298,620.12. There 
were also sixteen state mutualsand twenty- 
one town mutuals. Three of these compa- 
nies are engaged in business in other states, 
thus obviously increasing their strength, 
but at the same time making it necessary 
for them to take fewer risks within the 
state. Thus the total amount of capital em- 
ployed in fire underwriting in New Hamp- 
shire is less than $1,000,000. The fire loss of 
the state for 1886 has been computed at $850,- 
000, or, excluding forest fires, at $600,000. Of 
this amount $280,465.21 is shown to have 
been covered by insurance, of which 3112,- 
030.01 was in the home companies. The in- 
surance companies which had retired from 
the state held in 1886 more than one-half of 
the entire sum paid for fire losses. The pro- 
portion for 1887 must be much less. In 1888 
it will be much smaller, and after that com- 
paratively insignificant. From January Ist 
to May 14th of the present year, the fire loss- 
es in New Hampshire, as reported to the 
press, have amounted to $1,067,700, excluding 
forest fires. 

‘In computing this sum I have in every 
instance taken the least estimate of the 
damage given by the press, adopting the 
later estimates in all cases where they were 
less than the losses as at first reported. The 
insurance on these losses is reported at $200,- 
950, excluding the insurance on the Cocheco 
Mills at Dover, the loss on which was re- 
ported at $200,000, and the insurance of which 
was in the Manufacturers’ Mutual, not be- 
ing given in the report which I saw. The 
tires unreported or reported in papers to 
which I do not have access would bring the 
total loss in the state up to a somewhat 
higher figure than I have given. By farthe 
greater part of this loss must be borne by 
citizens of New Hampshire, and in view of 
this fact, the question comes very pertinent- 





ly, Is it good policy fora state to restrict its 
insurance business to home companies ? 


‘“* Last year was a prosperous one for New 
Hampshire as to losses by fire. Increased 
care and better facilities for extinguishing 
fires were introduced, in many cases owing 
to the great difficulty of obtaining insur- 
ance; but the alarm, like all others, was of 
short duration, and to-day precautions 
against fire are not much greater than in the 
early part of 1885. The companies of our 
state have been cautious; well have they 
striven to solve the hard problem which was 
given them, and if in after years disasters 
overtake them, they may welllook back with 
pride to the days of their early existence. 
But, had they been compelled to bear the 
proportion of the loss of the present year, 
which, under ordinary conditions would be 
covered by insurance, would it not have re- 
quired such a sacrifice as would have dealt a 
terrible blow at the business of fire under- 
writing in this state? 

“In this nineteenth century isolation is 
no longer possible. No nation or state can 
surround itself with barriers to keep be- 
yond its borders outside capital or industry, 
without striking a blow at its own welfare. 
In nothing is this more true than in regard 
to the business of insurance, which can nev- 
er reach its maximum efficiency except 
when the losses of an individual or a com- 
munity are divided over the greatest possible 
extent of territory and through the longest 
possible period of time.”’ 








IN SURANCE. 








1851. 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


86 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, manne 








New England 


Mutual Life ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


bceeenecesceceveceuesd 18,627,081 25 
ria: '13:931;895 37 #3 
Total Surplus......... $2,675, 205 88 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies fare. Sabie in the Annual distri- 
bution of s' lus, and are abbest to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 

Cash surrender ane AF 3 insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — 

Pamphlets — anatory ofthe New ov ature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts ‘adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-PORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1887. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





inal ASSETS (Jan. as. a. le eoecevepate $3,177,105 90 
OF 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, Presid 


FRANCIS P. | ume | ice President 
EZRA T. CRESSON, UEL W. KAY. 


ag > Secretary. 
Agency Department : 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.’”’ This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 





Amount, $5,008. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 

riod ending Additions 
Dissitednnvectsencencscsens. cncctneusncwostesnesias $616 16 
iittaseesscnetuscncensscctcenesceadsesuneneasdnens 1,259 59 
nth dsctidoniunendsacdipiseberchinasatagdeosaae 1,311 89 
innddbeckestiencsnsanencescncesnresepenenenecscens 1,369 32 
insithsaedsinestatéanentiev0r semenbecnasunnone 1,317 04 
i iitiitiiciabercgiences ccentinaten neueiinsitth 1,318 00 
IE cecine. « geccnccecetesscacencccesie 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend..............cscseeseeseee 109 00 
I cbirecposnssosucccicacssancotonnal $7,859 00 
I  civndenkoescasetawiserensseunat $5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid.............ee0. ceeeeee $12,839 00 
i hacia scnccnccnsancscoue 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

Miums received. .......cccccccccccces $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1j-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions. 
i aghidek opuncbetivsncnencessnenssesecesvedeese $603 64 
WR icacesctesnde<scone gpevavberacqecsesachggicersse 626 36 
i dccaasncdbsrstevnccsetecccsccnnsecsecncetetint 526 34 

oc ccctvcnstsoncs cocstsccessesae $1,756 34 
Be Bienen ncdesccsitccccnccnnsesincsane 6,200 00 

Total amount received..............sceeeeceee $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 

WIE. 0000 cc0ece $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
1BTB. 02 s2000 cove 5,835,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
1BTD..2. ccccccee 88,212.71 12,687,881 38,394,554 
DEED. 0.00 cccccces 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
BEER . cescicccces 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
» ere 97,746,363 12,845,502 37,234,458 
WOBB. 000 scccccee 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
1884... 108,585,301 13,850,258 84,687,989 
1885. . 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,594 
Tomer 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Fuss to | ae ol 


dlatmé, 
ments and pur- 


h 
Amount re- 


cewed from chased insurances 

icy-holders. and dividends. 
IBZ... ..cccccocce $14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
er 13,092,719 83 14,400,062 13 
Bib ccnccerenccverencs 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
rere 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
1881..... evveseveescces 12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
rere 12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
BEN 6 ono. ccesnescccce 13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
BRB covecccesccecceces 13,850,238 43 13,923,062 19 
Wa cccscvcovcccascess 14,768,901 98 14,402,049 90 
TEED 0000. cocccccvccece 15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 


$134,340.371 06 136,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received. 


. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SRI Ta wecccccetcnsscsesscasecses.ss 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, _ 

1886 to 31st December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

SE chonthsinniateedetwous $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

Bi tccsinncasesctsnces 841,378°15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GOED sncdcdndsgnnteseiatessciectncs 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
i ecicadstnscccsstdntcteiccecces 285,254 68 

ee cihntengcibinnirdnkideinicaetiidhsideninaiviceal $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 














J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JA) LOW, FRED 'K COSSITT, 
WM URG LLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN EL 
JOSIAH 0. AMES G EST 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. 
WILLIAM DEG 3 . DENTON SMITH, 
RACE GRAY, GEORGE ; 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. MACY EDW’D PLOYD-JONES, 
C. A. HAND, ANSON W. HA 
JOHN D. Hiwnerr, THOMAS MAITLAND 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, _ JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P. BURRETT, IRA BURSLEY 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


GEORGE . MAOY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 








SEVENTY-SEVEN TH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ER civenensiceivenudadiiunsanicsmaiae 000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 


SR OM GB ccccccccnncceses 00  seneccces 748,984 44 
Ge inncccctotcnscceqsecscees antes essescces arte 2 
THOS. i. MONTGOMERY. President. $2,301,858 6A 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Broadwa ~ 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court an 7 3 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 
Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 


Oe BAOPERS. .00000000.000. c000c0000 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 


GaOnGE BLISS, 0. L. 
. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLI M BRYG 
H. ra N, ENRY F. 


HENRY C. BOWEN RICHAR McCU 

A@RELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 

THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. EARLE 

THEODORE 1. ‘HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 

WM RICHARDS, H. HURL 

JO HEN CLAF DWARD MARTIN 

SEYMOUR ~ RUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
ALEX. . M. BUCKINGHAM, 

WM. L. AND DREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 

E. LIES JACOB WENDELL. 

Jaatis $TRASER, WM. A. SLATER 

WM. G. LOW. WRENCE TURNURF 





HIRAM BARNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't.) 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





EquitableLifeA surance Society — 








In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 


over liabilities) ; 


txt PREMIUM INCOME; 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; 


an the amount 
in annual NEW BUSINESS, 


the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be zustly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary Ist, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,)). . 


$75,510,47 2.76 
$59,154,597 00 
$26,355,875.76 











Surplus, 4Y, per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, zs larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, . 
New ASSURANCE, 1886, 


Torat INCOME, 1886, 


PREMIUM INCOME, I886,. . 


. $471,779,098.00 
$IIT,540,20}7.00 

$19,873,733-19 
. $76,272,154.02 


. o 





Improvement during the Year. 


Increase of Premium Lucome, rane 


- $2,810,475.40 


Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2, 493,030. 63 


Lucrease of Assets,. . 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


- $8,957,085.20 


H. B. HYDE, President.® 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF 
Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Received for Pre- 


AN . 0. 5. 40 tullad didas teehee vaee's Esp iaeadtews eat chareaetten $9,636,244 
Has Paid to Policy-holders. ........¢.-++++0+c0eececeeeeeeeeees 6,873,947 
Has safely Invested for Policy-hoiders ee i oe te 2,312,544 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 


It Issues the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVvViNG 


$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or Foot. 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 


2, 500 for Permanent Disability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


JAMES 8S. PARSONS, 


President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE. 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY) NS New York. 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, ™ lst, 1887. 


CASH CAPITAL... ite otdwebadenss 3 i. go o 
Reserve for Reinsurance..........-+ ’ 
Reserve for all other Habiiities.. . 183,918 ¢ 
Net ysis Raweaneent waxkbeseued. wa6en 489,340 


oc o0ee-secccescccccceoocsecs P ihereuntd Pr 86 
Polispholiers Lydon this Poy me y hase Dare Protec- 
under the 
v Y FUND LAW, 
vw OR LA BELoEIAE Ha 
S ice- 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 


Fire Jnsurance Company. 


—__—_ 








NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital.............ssececeeveee $400,000 00 
Net Surplus..........ccccccecsceceeees 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 
Linbilities... .......055 cececseeeees 193,165 03 
PORE... occcccccccessccccceccceccces $1,294,437 70 








WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 
» In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 








J. M,. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary, 


Vice-President, 








THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1856.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec 


retary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies hegestorth ta toned are incontestable for 
ause after three 





Absolue security, combined with the Mber- 
aifty, assures the popularity cod hedten ot ie Com- 


forms of Tontine Policies issued, 








26 (798) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 23, 1887. 








Old and Joung. 


MIDDLE SPRING MEETING-HOUSE, 
1847. 


BY WILLIAM MARVELL NEVIN. 


WELCOME to me once more this lone 
church-yard, 

To which this June’s bright morn have 
strolled myfeet ! 

Ah! from the village left still hitherward 

Outdrawn am I that good old church to 
greet; 

And these sad graves, to pay them hom- 
age meet, 

What times I come back to this neighbor- 
hood, 

Long whiles between, where erst my boy~ 
hood sweet 

Was sped; here o’er its joys despoiled to 
brood. 

But, though it bringeth dole the while, it 

doth me good. 


As now, long gone oft sauntering have I 
come 

Adown that stream on Sabbath mornings 
bland, 

From town at school, some longsome miles 
from home, 

Beneath that poplar near the church to 
stand 

And watch each carriage come and folk 
disband ; 

Till, see! our own wends to its wonted 
place! 

Then did I bound to grasp each welcome 
hand ; 

To catch the beaming looks of each young 
face— 

A father’s anxious smile—a mother’s soft 

embrace. 


They come not now who gave that spot its 
zest. 

That mother, brothers, sisters, all have 
gone 

To newer homes far settled in the West, 

No more to walk on holy days this lawn; 

Yet one here rests—O most reveréd one, 

Dear parent mine, say,is thy spirit near ?— 

To whose green mound here have I first 
been drawn ; 

Mark’st thou my sorrowing step and swell- 
ing tear, 

To think I loved thee not the more when 

thou wast here! 


That old stone church! Hid in these oaks 
apart 

I hoped Improvement ne’er would it in- 
vade ; 

But only Time,with his slow, hallowing art, 

Would touch it, year by year, with softer 
shade, 

And crack its walls no more, but, inter- 
laid, 

Mend them with moss. Its ancient somber 
cast 

To me is dearer than all art displayed 

In modern churches, which, by their con- 
trast, 

Make this to stand forlorn, held in the 

solemn Past. 


For me of reverence is that church pos- 


sessed 

For in my childhood’s dawn was I con- 
veyed 

Within its dome, when was high Heaven 
addressed, 


Me to renew, and solemn vows were made, 

And lymph was sprent, and holy hands 
were laid, 

And on me was imposed a Christian’s 
name; 

And when through youth’s gay wildering 
paths I strayed, 

What wholesome truths, what heavenly 
counsels came ! 

The birthright there enfeoffed, oh, may I 

never shame ! 


Ah! now they tell me they will raze it low 

And build a lowlier, neater church in- 
stead ; 

And well, no doubt, it is it should he so; 

Yet me not joy it brings, but drearihead; 

For still my thoughts, like fondest ivy 
spread, 

In memory green enshroud that old 
church pile ; 

And round a softer, holier light is shed 

Than that through stainéd glass on 
checkered aisle. 

Oh, must it then be lowered on me no more 

to smilie ? 


Its pews of. pine obddrate, upright, tall ; 

Its gallery mounted high, three sides 
around ; 

Its pulpit goblet-formed far up the wall, 

The sounding-board above with acorn 
crowned, 





And Rouse’s Psalms which erst therein 
did sound 

To old fugue tunes, to some the thoughts 
might raise 

Of folk forlorn that certes there were 
found. 

Ah, no! I wot in those enchanting days 

There beauty beamed, there swelled the 

richest notes of praise. 


What though no dainty choir the gallery 
graced, 

And trolled their tunes in soft, harmoni- 
ous flow, 

One pious clerk, tall-formed and sober- 


faced 

With book enclutched stood at his desk 
below, 

And with his pitch all people’s voice did 
%Oo, 


If not full blent, certes in soul sincere. 
Up from their hearts their praises they 
did throw, 
Nor cared they ev’n of some deaf dame to 
hear 
At close the voice in suit lone quavering in 
the rear. 


Out from that pulpit’s hight, deep-browed 
and grave, 
The man of God’s ensconced half-bust was 


shown. 

Weighty and wise he did ne thump nor 
rave, 

Nor lead his folk upwrought to smile or 
moan. 

By him slow-cast the seeds of truth were 
sown, 

Which, lighting on good soil, took lasting 
hold, 

Not springing eftsoons then to wilt ere 
grown, 


But in long time their fruits increased 
were told, 

Some thirty, sixty some, and some a hun- 
dred fold. 


Ah, then,in our long pew,my cousin Bess, 

How blest was I down seated by thy side! 

Where, male from female, middle-placed, 
the less, 

Our parents thus apart we did divide. 

High-boarded up no face without we spied, 

Save of his Reverence high,or some y-bent 

Out o’er the balustrade of gallery wide. 

Thus were our minds from vanities safe 
pent, 

And kept the text I wot, and each Com- 

mandément. 


And when,through summers, thou hast 
tall upgrown, 

Above that pew did peer thy witching 
grace, 

Like some blusht rose-bud o’er its wall, 
when blown, 

Dispreads a joy, unweeting of its case; 

And thy pure voice, within that holy 
place, 

Was heard all others through, sweetest, I 
ween, 

And not a daintier foot nor lovelier face, 

When all out came the service-times be- 
tween, 

Nor on this shaded knoll nor by yon spring, 

was seen. 


Hid was thy home beneath yon mountain’s 
hight, 

Which now the distance doth in azure 
steep ; 

Whose base with laurels, moss and fern is 
dight, 

Where through its gorge the gladsome 
waters leap. 

There doth the scene its verdure ever keep, 

And with its joy was thy young spirit 


stirred, 

And thy dark eye mirrored its beauty 
deep, 

And in its glens thy mellow voice was 
heard, 


Sweeter than gush of rill or song of mount- 
ain bird. 


Ah, can it be that thou art lowly laid, 

Hard by me here in that chill burial plot, 

In quiet bed trussed by the sexton’s spade, 

With grass o’ergrown and violets thither 
brought 

By hands bereaved! Yes, sorrow deep 
wrought, 

And still for thee is felt a lasting gloom; 

For just when thy fair self, of sprightliest 
thought, 

Had reached, like summer’s rose, its chief. 
est bloom, 

Then snapped, thou sudden fell’st into 

that early tomb. 


In this high burial ground, where wild 
flowers blow, 
No massive structure stands of sculptured 


stone, 

No column’s shaft off broke that it might 
show 

Youth’s vigor downward all untimely 
thrown ; 





= 


But humble slabs and head-stones many 


strown, 

Simply the names and years and worth 
avow 

Of those here laid. ’Tis well. They covet 
none. 


In life they were plain men of honest brow, 
They sought few honors then, ne .do they 
seek them now. 


Here were they gathered every good Lord’s 
day 

From town, from hamlet, and from farm 
afar. 

Their worldly cares at home now left to 
stay, 

Was nothing here their pious thoughts to 
mar; 

The time, the place all follies did debar ; 

The Church their only care; yet, sooth, the 
State 

Did some mislead, who, nothing loth to 
spar, 

Ev’n here brought in untimeous debate, 

Their party’s cause to uphold, and speed 

their candidate. 


Here matrons met, of manners staid and 
meek, 

Gossiped of such events as, far and wide, 

Had fallen families throughout the week. 

Devoid they were of levity and pride, 

Yet, sooth, in some gay maids were these 
espied. 

Misled by dress and spirits over light, 

Out by yon firs,with beaux convened aside, 

They laughed and joked, yea, some did 
shrill outright, 

And that it was God’s day they had forgot- 

ten quite. 


But there were few, and for that breach, I 
wot, 

Their mothers did at home them well 
aread. 

Most others o’er this place, in solemn 
thought, 

Stood lone, or spoke with sanctimonious 
heed ; 

Yet this to take full many had no need, 

For they were grave in grain; who would 
might scan, 

Still were they upright found in word and 
deed ; 

They knew, but most they felt the Gospel 
plan, 

And lovéd their God supreme and next their 

fellow man. 


Blest sight it was to mark that godly flock 
Atintermission group’d throughout this 
wood. 
Each log, each bench, each family upping- 
block, 
Some grandame held amidst her gathered 
brood. 
Here cakes were shared, and fruits, and 
counsel good. 
Devoutly spoken ’twas of crops and rain. 
Hard by the church the broad-brimmed 
elders stood ; 
While o’er that slope did pass a constant 
train 
Of bevies springward bound, or coming 
back again. 


Ah, luckless wight whom gallantry did 
press 

Fast by that spring tostoop him often 
low, 

And serve, with cup up-dipt and bland ad- 
dress, 

The gathered fair whose multitude did 
grow ! 

One whom he most affects and did bestow 

Her first the cup hath sipped and off doth 
walk. 

Her then to follow fain he must forego; 

With some far happier swain he marks her 
talk, 

While he must stoop and grin and water all 

the flock. 


Here, too, like me, somelonesome wight 
of yore 

Did stand apart and these memorials scan, 

And blighted hopes and buried loves de- 
plore, 

And feel in sooth how frail a thing is man. 

Hither the widow came, weeping and wan, 

To muse on him of late her joy and pride. 

Ah, now no more she mourns the solemn 
ban 

Which did her then from her loved spouse 
divide. 

Now doth she sleep herself all sweetly by 

his side. 


These ask no ponderous tombs, yet sooth 
to tell, 

Above doth lie the glebe too bleak and 
bare ; 

For they did love their homes and country 
well, 

And still of these fresh garlands they 
should share. 





Here should the rose its ruddiest clusters 
wear, 
The willow droop,the cedar winters brave. 
But, ah, few hands are left for this to care. 
So mote the brier spring, and o’er each 
grave 
Dispread its milk-white blossoms. This 
they seem to crave. 


Now, by this locust bowing down the knee, 

As would he wish here laid, thus let me 
pray: 

Kind Saviour, with thy spirit strengthen 
me 

And play-feres strown, help us to walk 
the way 

Our fathers trode, and never from it stray; 

And when Thou com’st at length to take 
thine own 

Grant that with them we gathered be that 
day, 

All saved and blessed, forever round thy 
throne 

With them tolive and love and worship 

Thee alone. 

LANCASTER, PENN. 
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MY NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR’S 
BURGLAR. 


BY MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


THE house next door had been empty 
for several weeks. Our household had 
been duly solicitous over the next possible 
tenant; but the edge of our anxiety had at 
last worn off, as newer interests engrossed 
our attention. 

One morning, as we sat down to break- 
fast, everything was revived, and a general 
flutter of conjecture vibrated across the 
domestic wires, as we watched load after 
load of furniture turn in at the driveway 
next door,and it became evident that 
the expected “somebody” was ‘moving 
in.” 

Who that ‘‘somebody” was, we later on 
learned: a Mrs. Brown, widow, five daugh- 
ters (one married) four sons—all school- 
boys, except the eldest, who, it was be- 
lieved, was abroad; in fact, the necessary 
sum total aggregated the verdict of ‘a 
family of respectability, members of 
an orthodox church, etc., etc.” 

As is the usual custom in large cities, 
when your neighbors ‘‘move in,” and the 
“somebody” you are so anxious over is 
fairly confirmed in the tack-driving and 
shade-hanging business, and you are as- 
sured that there are no unsettled questions 
in regard to their respectibility, you pres- 
ently forget that the name on the door- 
plate of Number 59 has changed, and 
months, and even years may go by, be- 
fore you can find time to call. 

The Browns had been settled at least six- 
weeks in their house, and I, in the midst 
of my busy life, had almost forgotten 
their existence. A minister’s wife, in a 
busy city parish, has little time except for 
the *‘ must-be-dones” belonging to her 
husband’s charge. Even the privilege of 
good neighborship is seldom granted her, 
unless, perchance, that neighbor may be 
of ** our household of faith.” 

One evening, just at night-fall, a tre- 
mendous jerk at the door-bell brought the 
whole household, even the imperturbable 
Bridget, upon its feet, and quickened her 
usually slow pace to quite a rapid jog. 
As she passed by my door on her way to 
answer the ring, I heard her muttering: 
‘‘That blathering teligraps allus tears the 
bell all ter flinders.” 

I heard the front door open, and at 
the same time a feeble voice, half hyster- 
ical, half asthmatic, and wholly incoher- 
ent, struggling with sobs and tears. I 
rushed to the door myself, as Icaught the 
words: ‘‘ Quick—quick—Annie—my baby 
is dying —quick — quick. You” — she 
clutched at my dress, and dragged me half- 
way down the steps, before I recognized 
in her my next-door neighbor, Mr:. 
Brown. 

Minister’s wives are proverbially quiet 
and self-contained,and, like their good hus- 
bands, are expected to be prepared for any 
and every emergency. So, catching a 
wrap from Bridget’s outstretched and 
thoughtful hand, I flew along with my 
newly found neighbor. 

She could tell me nothing only ‘Annie, 
Annie, my baby, is dying, quick— 
quick” — 

* Several times, she, in her weakness, 
dropped upon her knees before we reached 
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her door. I assisted her to rise, and to- 
gether at last weentered the room where 
the family were all gathered in a state of 
frantic excitement—pale, helpless and de- 
spairing, 

A glance,and afew inquiries revealed to 
me the situation. We were passing through 
one of those periodical small-pox scares, 
and it seemed that, the family being large, 
and the expense of vaccination a heavy 
one, the husband of the married daughter 
had procured a sufficient number of quills, 
and had undertaken the task of vaccinat- 
ing the family. The work had proceeded 
successfully until Annie’s turn came. The 
ivory point had no sooner penetrated her 
arm, than she gave one shriek ard sank 
lifeless upon the carpet, apparently dead. 

Too terror-stricken to give her the 
needed help, the family flew in every di- 
rection for restoratives, but nothing could 
be found, and, consequently, nothing 
done. I raised the poor child in my arms, 
administered the simplest of emergency 
treatment, and in a few moments she 
opened her eyes, and so far recovered as 
to be able to speak to her mother. 

This was the beginning of my relations 
with the Browns. They were the most 
friendly and kindly people in the world, 
but nothing ever happened in their house- 
hold except with acrescendo. The family 
were all given toswooning of the most 
pronounced type. A swoon per day was 
no unusual thing; yet they could not get 
used to it in spite of the frequency of its 
recurrence. The mother alone was ex- 
empt from this most unpleasant malady; 
but in the place of it she had hysterical 
spasms and heart disease. These spasms 
were always concurrent with the swoon- 
ing of her children, but happily did not 
become unmanageable until after the 
swoonee had sufficiently recovered to be in 
turn alarmed about the mother. 

By being repeatedly summoned to assist 
in “‘ bringing to” the different members of 
the household, I soon became so well ac- 
quainted with the business, and so em- 
minently successful in it, that I was con- 
sidered invaluable to the family; and, lam 
free to confess, that in this strange capaci- 
ty [learned to love my really delightful 
neighbors. 

I had supposed that the Browns held 
the exclusive right toswooning. But in an- 
swer to an urgent call one day I was led 
down into the basement, and there, across 
the dining-room floor, lay stretched at full 
length a fine-looking, full-bearded gentle- 
man in a dead swoon. I went through 
the usual method of restoration, and the 
patient presently revived. He seemed 
very much embarrassed, so excused my- 
self and started to go home. My good 
neighbor, Mrs. Brown, followed me to the 
door, and told me that this was her eldest 
son who had just returned from a sojourn 
of eight years in Paris. During his ab- 
sence he had not once swooned, but had 
been in her house less than an hour when 
the malady seized him. 

Only a few days later, my poor friend 
sent in frantic haste for assistance. Mrs. 
Maloney, the Irish washerwoman, was ly- 
ing in a fainting fit at the foot of the 
yard stairs, and so hopelessly wedged in 
between the débris of clothes-basket, 
clothes-pins, and rope and the sharp angle 
of the lower steps, that I saw at once that 
it would take a strong man to “ bring her 
out.” 

I captured a retiring policeman and 
called to a neighboring gardener, who, 
after much ado, extricated the poor 
woman. 

Such was the peculiarity of the Browns. 
These continued happenings and frights 
worked sadly upon the nerves of my good 
neighbor, Mrs. Brown. She became a 
prey to the constant expectation of some 
sudden trouble. Fires, burglary, and even 
murder haunted her imagination; and 
many times during the early summer I 
was sent for to soothe and quiet the dear 
old lady, to whom I became specially at- 
tached. 

When these “flurries of excitement,” 
as she called them, were well over, we had 
many a good laugh over the ridiculous 
side of the panics. And it was alwaysa 
real refreshment to me, when tired, to go 
in and sit for a while with Mrs. Brown, 
and listen to her graphic descriptions of 
the ‘“‘ happenings” in her household, and 





the curious fatality which seemed to fol- + ““*So they are all dead—all, Molly? I 


low them wherever they went. 

Coming back from our summer vaca- 
tion, Iwas glad to welcome my good 
neighbor, Mrs. Brown, for a call. 

As we were cosily seated in the back 
parlor, for an exchange of summer expe- 
riences the door-bell rang, and a tele- 
graph boy brought a message. I sent a 
return message, and came back to the 
parlor, holding in my hand the slip of 
paper upon which the message was writ- 
ten. 

‘* Seeing that bit of paper in your hand 
makes me think of one of the most ridic- 
ulous things that happened during the va- 
cation,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Just one of 
our kind of scrapes,” she added, merrily. 

At once I was on the qui vive for her 
story. 

“You know,” she proceeded, ‘‘our 
church is quite along walk for me with 
my short breath and the warm weather, 
and the children were all away except 
Molly and me. So Sunday evenings we 
used to run in to the Baptist church on 
Blank Street. The minister was very 
pleasant, and Mr. Grope, his assistant, was 
so cordial that we felt quite at home. He 
inquired where we lived, and I noticed he 
wrote our address ona slip of paper, about 
the size of that piece you are holding. You 
know how nervous Iam about the children, 
and allsummer I’ve been dreadfully work- 
ed up a-worrying about them. For there 
were Mary and Annie up at the mountains; 
and Jennie and the children at the beach, 
and, do you know, I felt almost sure that 
those tearing, daring boys of hers would 
get drowned, or some other dreadful 
thing would happen to them. Then George 
has been kind o’ poorly since he came 
back to America, so he took his wife and 
the baby and went up to the Thousand 
Isles where we could hear from them only 
at long intervals; and we sent the little 
boys down to their grandfather’s farm. 
As you may well believe, I had enough to 
worry over. 

‘*Molly and I did not feel equal to the ex- 
pense of taking a long vacation, besides I 
wanted to keep the house open in case any 
of the absentees should be taken sick or 
die and be brought home to be buried; for, 
you know, everything happens with a 
crash at our house. 

‘‘One day I left Molly at home and de- 
clared ‘I wouldn’t be such a goose any 
longer,’ and started down town for a 
round of shopping. Well, my heart be- 
gan to palpitate before I'd fairly left the 
house, for I got to thinking abeut Molly 
and what if she should swoon, and you 
out of town and nobody there to bring 
her to; and then I got to worrying about 
the other children (I never saw so many 
white horses in one half-hour in all my 
life, and they always mean trouble for 
me), and my heart kept hammering harder 
and harder till I really believe the very 
clerks could hear the thumping of it. So 
I forgot half of my errands and started for 
home—or thought I did—but didn’t no- 
tice my mistake until we were well across 
the ferry, going in just the opposite di- 
rection, of course, from what I wanted to. 
It took me a whole hour, taking in block- 
ades and balky horses, before I got back 
to take the right car for home, and fully 
another hour (the draw was off and a 
little farther on a load of coal dumped 
across the track) beforeI got to my own 
door. 

‘**T tried the key and it wouldn’t work. I 
rang the bell violently, and no one came. 
I rang again and again, all the while 
growing more and more excited. At last 
I felt the knob of the door turn slowly 
from the inside. I fell almost at full length 
into the front hall, as the latch gave way, 
and the door yielded to my violent crowd- 
ing. 

** As Molly helped me up I saw she was 
crying, and I noticed she held in her hand 
a slip of paper about the size of that tele- 
gram. I said, ‘ Molly, what’s happened ? 

‘*Molly motioned me to be silent, and 
said, ‘Sh!sh! . 

“Ts it a telegram, Molly? I gasped. 
‘who’s sick ? who’s dead? who’s drowned? 
are they all dead? I exclaimed in one 
breath, trying to prepare myself to hear 
the worst. I dropped into a chair nearer 
dead than alive. Molly pointed to the 
back parlor, and said again ‘Sh! sh!’ 


wailed. 

‘** Molly whispered, timidly, coaxingly, 
tearfully: ‘Oh, mother, do be quiet,’ 
and pointed again toward the back par- 
lor, and again sibillated ‘Sh! sh!’ 

‘I started up in a desperate way; I was 
bound to know the worst. I had been 
‘sh’d!’ long enough, and I was not to 
be kept longer in the dark. 

“I made a frantic rush through the fold- 
ing doors. The room was dim with the 
half-light of closed blinds. Yet it was 
light enough so that I saw a big, burly 
looking man, down on his knees right be- 
efore the sofa, where, unbeknown to Molly, 
for I thought it might make her nervous, 
Ihad concealed my jewelry, bonds, and 
all the money I had in the world. 

‘«* A burglar is it, Molly, a burglar? I 
don’tknow how it happened, but when I 
found out that the room wasn’t full of the 
dead bodies of my children, and there was 
nothing but a burglar to contend with, I 
felt as though I had the strength of a 
giantess. So I stepped up to the man, 
with one of his hands reaching down un- 
der the sofa, in the very act of stealing my 
valuables, and I fastened with a firm grip 
to the back of his collar, and with one jerk 
I landed him upon his back in the middle 
of the room. He gave a big groan that 
sounded like amen, and lay there per- 


] fectly still, with his eyes closed. I didn’t 


know but I'd killed the fellow. Ina min- 
ute he opened his eyes and began to gather 
himself together to get up. 

*** Now,’ said I, ‘ whatever belongs to 
you in this room you may carry out of 
the door; but whatever you’ve taken that 
belongs to me, you will now deliver up at 
once;’ and my voice was as firm as though 
I’d been the chief of police. 

‘** Oh, mother!’ Molly cried, ‘don’t you 
know Mr. Grope,’ and the poor girl began 
to laugh hysterically. 

‘**Why, Mr. Grope the minister’s assist- 
ant—our kind Baptist friend ? 

‘*In a minute the truth flashed upon me. 
This good and devout man had come to 
pray with us. I being absent, he had 
knelt to pray with Molly. She, thinking 
I had a key and would not ring, had 
chosen not to answer the bell (believing it 
was probably a peddler or some other un- 
important call), lest the devotions which 
had really touched her heart deeply, mov- 
ing her to tears, should be interrupted. 

‘* The slip of paper which was the cause 
of all my miserable high tragedy, was one 
that Mr. Grope had given Molly, with the 
request that she write upon it the names 
of the various members of the household 
as possible or probable additions to the 
roll of membership of the parish in which 
good Mr. Grope was a most devoted 
worker. 

‘*‘What Mr. Grope said, or did, and how 
he extricated himself from such a humili- 
ating plight, Molly and I can neither of us 
remember. For once it was sweet to seek 
forgetfulness in swooning. We both of 
us ‘ went off,’ she in a faint andIin a 
spasm, that lasted long enough for Mr. 
Grope to vanish from the scene of his un- 
fortunate pastoral labors. 

‘* Mr. Grope has never called since.” 

SoutTH Boston, MASs. 
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BY GEORGE COOPER, 


“WHAT a pity, pity, pity, 
It will rain, rain, rain !”’ 

Cried a tree-toad, ’mid the green, 
Though no cloud above was seen. 
“Oh, ’tis well for birds that sing 
To be always carolling; 
But the drops will soon be glancing; 
And they’1l set the daisies dancing 

To another tune, I trow! 

For a change will come, I know. 

Once again 
I warn you it will rain, rain, rain !’’ 


““What a pretty, pretty, pretty 
Day in June, June, June!” 
Piped a robin, by his nest, 
With his shining, scarlet breast. 
**Oh, the cherries ripen fast; 
Blue and calm the sky, at last, 
And the grasses, deeper growing, 
In the brooks their lances showing, 
Almost hide the purple tops 
Of the clover!’ Ne’er he stops 
To complain, 





Tho’ still that voice cries, “rain, rain, 
rain !”’ 





“ Hark! I tell you, tell”you, tell you !” 
“Oh, what joy ! joy! joy!” 

Pled the tree-toad, high in tree, 

Piped the robin cheerily. 

**Oh, ’tis well for you to sing, 

But I’ve dismal news to bring,” 

Cried the tree-toad, ‘‘clouds are grow- 

ing, 

Soon, no blue they will be showing..,’ 
“Sigh away then, if you choose,” 
Robin sang, “I'll bring good news! 

For, ’tis plain, 
Repining helps no rain, rain, rain !’’ 
New YorK CITy. 
SS 
THE HISTORY OF A CERTAIN 
“STRIKE.” 


AS TOLD BY ‘‘MARY DENSEL,” 


RAYMOND KNIGHT was walking rapidly 
down Main Street. The public library 
closed at eight o’clock, and Raymond was 
anxious to find a certain book to read at 
home that evening. Perhaps you will 
smile when I tell you it was a book on 
‘*Political Economy,” by John Stuart Mill. 

Mrs. Knight had smiled, almost aloud, 
when she began to find similar books in 
her boy’s hands. 

“Co-operation as a Business,” by Bar- 
nard; ‘‘Socialism,” by Cook; ‘‘Common 
Sense in Business,” by Freedley. 

She was immensely amused, but never a 
word said she. 

‘Ray has evidently a talent for busi- 
ness;”’ that is what this wise mother 
thought, ‘‘and my work is to help my son 
become what he was meant to be.” 

There had been a time when an- 
other sort of book had threatened to steal 
into Mrs. Knight’s house; a certain yellow- 
covered novel, with wild and worse than 
wild plot. Upon that she had pounced, 
as a lioness might spring on some loath- 
some reptile which attacked her young. 

There had been a bon-fire in the parlor 
grate. There had been a blaze in the 
mother’s eyes. The latter had been 
quenched by two large, mournful tears. 
Raymond never forgot either the blaze or 
the tears. There was no more yellow- 
covered literature in his house. 

As for ‘‘Political Economy,” he delighted 
in it, strange as it may seem, 

He hastened into the library to find his 
book on its shelf. Near by, he caught sight 
of a familiar face, and started. Ata table, 
bent almost at right angles, over a big 
volume, his grimy hands propping up his 
red head, sat Billy O’Shane. Now Billy 
and Raymond had not been on the best of 
terms since last winter, when the former 
had shoveled snow under Master Knight 
for ‘twenty cents a storm,” and had not 
felt that his wages were paid with proper 
promptness. 

Billy had a sick sister; and, as the twen- 
ty cents often went for oranges and 
pickled cabbage (of which the invalid was 
especially fond), he had been annoyed at 
having to wait for his dues. 

Raymond eyed him as he sat wrapt in 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Across the Dark Continent.” 
He had often seen Billy devouring tales of 
travel and adventure. More than once 
Raymond had heard a long-drawn sigh 
when the bell rang for closing the library. 
To-night it seemed exceedingly hard for 
O’Shane to tear himself from enchanting 
Africa. The librarian was forced, at 
length, to lay a kind but firm hand on 
Billy’s shoulder, and gently mention: 
‘* There’s the door.” 

‘* Why don’t you carry the book home?” 
asked Raymond, laughing; and then he 
was ashamed of his lack of tact, as the 
crimson of Billy’s face made a distressing 
combination with the carroty hue of his 
hair. Then, quick as a flash, seizing his 
advantage: ‘“‘By the way,” Raymond 
went on, “don’t you want another 
job? I mean if you’re paid on another 
basis. Cash down every Saturday night, 
and no failure. If you had money you 
could have as many library books as you 
wanted,” he ended, enticihgly. 

The bait was eagerly snapped at. 

‘* As many books as you want!” 
would not Billy do for that? 

‘** Tell us the job,” said he. 

‘* Well, you see, it’s in the newspaper 
line. My uncle Raymond has given me 
twenty dollars, and I’ve bought out Syd- 
ney Thayer's Press route. Iown a place 
on the Advertiser myself, and I’m ne-go- 
ci-a-ting for a chance to carry the Argus, 
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You're a Democrat, aren’t you? Then 


maybe the Argus will be your affair. I'll 
give you a dollar a week if you'll deliver 
the Argus every morning for a year.” 

‘*How much does the editor pay you a 
week?” asked Billy. 

‘*That’s my lookout,” said Raymond, 
shortly. 

Billy looked hard at his neighbor. One 
pair of eyes matched the other for keen- 
ness. At last, said O’Shane. 

** Hand over the first two weeks’ pay 
in advance, and I’m your man.” 

‘* Very well. Give me your receipt for 
it,” answered Raymond, loftily. ‘* Will 
you have silver? A bill might be more 
appropriate,” he added, relaxing into a 
mild joke. 

‘* And the Bland dollar’s short weight 
too,” remarked Billy, accepting both pun 
and money. 

‘Mind you're at the Argus office at five 
o’clock next Monday morning,” said Ray- 
mond, 

Billy sped home to tell Norah about his 
new business. 

“It’s a shawl ye shall have and some 
peppermints, and a ride on Murphy’s 
donkey,” he told her, lovingly. 

Raymond himself was up betimes on 
Monday. And at the Argus office even 
before his menial. When he had started 
Billy on his route, he hurried to the Press 
head-quarters, to give a send-off to two 
smaller boys, who, having shorter legs, 
took shorter routes, also shorter pay. 

‘*Up Main to Park, down Park to Ly- 
man Street, and so on,” said Raymond to 
one. ‘‘And you,” to the other, ‘‘ begin 
at Brackett, and ‘ go West, young man.’ ” 

He spoke quickly, having no time to 
loiter. 

The distribution of newspapers in the 
town was but one string to Raymond’s 
bow. Truly our friend had a business- 
head on his shoulders. 

The week before, he had ‘‘ interviewed ” 
the President of the Ogdensburg Railroad. 
Although this especial branch did not 
come under General Anderson’s personal 
care, yet Raymond enjoyed his call, talk- 
ing over affairs of the city, state and coun- 
try, and was told to whom he should ap- 
ply for permission to sell the daily journals 
on the train. 

Not that he would retail his wares in his 
own person. Perish the thought! But a 
certain Tom Bailey had leisure, also de- 
sire, to go each morning as far as the 
junction, for the trifling sum of thirty- 
seven and a half cents a week. 

‘*And your salary shall be raised,” Ray- 
mond answered him, ‘‘ when I complete 
my arrangements for peddling candy and 
pop-corn also.” 

Tom Bailey had inherited skill in such 
traffic, being the son of a professional 
pea-nut vender. He made no objection to 
the candy and corn, as a pleasant scheme 
for his own benefit came into his head. 
But this he did not divulge. 

The summer vacation was not yet at an 
end. Those in authority had not hired 
persons to sweep and dust two of the pub- 
lic school-rooms. 

‘* And I’m pretty sure to get the charge 
of them, mother,” said Raymond glee- 
fully. ‘‘ You see, I agree to take certain 
work at acertian price. Nobody asks or 
cares if Ido or don’t do it myself. Sol 
get all these chaps to work under me, 
while I superintend. Of course I do the 
brain work, and I pay only for ‘ manual 
labor,’ which, by all laws of trade, is 
cheap. So I hope to come out, in the end, 
with a very pretty sum in my pocket. 
Now those newspapers: the editors pay 
me a dollar and a half each for distribut- 
ing the journals. I pay two boys a dollar, 
and two more fifty cents, apiece. I clear 
half a dollar on each paper. But, mind 
you, I’ve had to pay out large sums to get 
my routes, so Isha’n’t do extra well on the 
papers. 

“The Grand Army people are to let me 
attend to the programs at their entertain- 
ments, at a dollar an evening. I'll hire 
two small boys to hand ’em round, pay 
them forty cents apiece, and keep twenty 
cents myself ciear! The little shavers aren’t 
worth high wages, you see, for they can’t 
shoulder responsibility. Besides, there’s a 
crowd of them ready to jump at the 
chance. I declare, I won’t give them but 
thirty cents apiece,” meditated Ray- 





mond, slowly nibbling his muffin. ‘‘ The 
‘ supply ’ is so much greater than the ‘de- 
mand,’ Lucky I thought of that point. I 
wonder what Betsey Googin would charge, 
if I bought my molasses at wholesale?” 

Raymond knit his brows and pondered 
in silence. 

Betsey Googin was what she called ‘‘a 
sweet lady”—which is perhaps different 
from a sweet lady. She kept a small store, 
where less taffy, chocolate-creams and 
soda-water were sold than Mistress Goo- 
gin could have wished. She had readily 
agreed to supply Raymond with fresh mo- 
lasses candy at eight cents the pound. 

Now, could Raymond buy his ‘‘raw ma- 
terial,” i.e. the molasses, at wholesale, and 
so save a few pennies in his bargain with 
Betsey ? 

‘** ‘Take care of the cents and the dollars 
will take care of themselves,’” quoted Ray- 
mond, shrewdly, ‘ ‘ Be just before you 
are generous,’” he also repeated to him- 
self, but with a faint twinge of conscience 
when Mrs. Googin looked downcast on 
being requested to make her candy out of 
‘this jug,” and not her own. ‘ AndI 
shall only pay five cents a pound, since I 
supply the molasses,” said Raymond. 

He also suffered a brief pang when he 
proposed to raise Tom Bailey’s wages only 
ten cents a day in consideration of the 
candy he should sell. 

‘A large profit will accrue to me,” 
thought Raymond, tightening his purse- 
strings; ‘‘and if Tom demands more, 
why—why”— 

But Tom accepted the pittance. He 
was asimple soul. Besides, as I said, he 
had a plan of his own. 

Billy O’Shane was more worldly-wise. 
Raymond had had the good luck to add 
three or four new names to the list of his 
subscribers to the Argus, and had thereby 
gained a percentage on the sale of that 
journal. Billy refused, point blank, to 
‘** just drop these few extra copies on the 
way,” unless he were paid for his pains. 
Billy could drive a close bargain, as well 
as ‘‘ the Boss.” 

‘*For oh !” thought Irish Billy, longingly, 
‘‘if 1 could just git two extry dollars, and 
pay to take home thim liberary books, to 
read evenin’s !” 

Billy’s very soul hankered after the 
books. But there were many luxuries, 
besides pickled cabbage that puny Norah 
needed. 

Of course, Billy never breathed a word 
of all this to his employer. Raymond did 
not, of himself, think anything about it. 
To be sure, he knew that O’Shane liked 
books, for he often met him at the library; 
he also knew that, for some reason, Billy 
never carried the volumes home. He had 
heard that Billy had a sick sister. But 
Raymond did not put two and two to- 
gether, in this case. Such mathematics 
do not come wholly under the head of 
** Brain Work.” 

When Billy refused his request, the 
young master much vexed, said merely, 

‘*Very well, I'll carry the extra papers 
myself.” Which he did. 

But, unfortunately, about this time, 
O’Shane found out that there had been an 
unusually brisk sale of journals and candy 
on the Ogdensburg Railroad. Raymond 
had chuckled over it; it never entering his 
head that Tom Bailey would confide in 
O’Shane. 

But, such being the case, Billy saw fit 
to descend suddenly upon his employer, 
and to demand an increase in his own 
wages. 

** You’re makin’ money hand over fist; 
and I can tell you it’s no fun ploddin’ 
round these dark mornin’s leavin’ papers 
to folks’ doors what can lie in bed, and 
chicken every day to dinner, when their 
books is allon hand an’ you gittin’ the 
extry,” declared Billy, adding grievance 
to grievance, with small regard to gram- 
mar or justice. ‘‘I wisht I'd taken the 
route on my own hook, and then I'd have 
piled up money, the way you're a-doin’ 
of,” he ended bitterly. 

‘*Where would you have found the 
money to buy the route? And how do 
you know how much money I’m making? 
It’s none of your business, any way,” 
answered Raymond, coldly. 

Billy scowled and rumpled his hair. A 
dogged look came into his eyes. 

** Ye can grind down Tommy Bailey and 





babies like him, but ye’ll find I’m another 
sort of customer,” he growled. 

Raymond caught Tom Bailey’s name, 
and it took him but very few minutes to 
reach the Ogdensburg station. There 
stood the youthful Thomas, waiting for 
the train to start. His newspapers were 
in proper order; his candy-tray looked 
tempting; but— 

‘What are you doing with those pea- 
nuts?” cried Raymond Knight, angrily. 

Tom being small and of d gentle dispo- 
sition, quaked in his shoes. 

‘*Father gave ’em to me to—to—to sell 
along with the candy,” he stammered. 

‘*How long have you been having a 
side-show in my business?’ demanded 
Raymond. 

‘** About three days,” confessed the cul- 
prit. 

‘* That’s the reason my gains have fallen 
short, is it?” said Raymond, growing more 
and more fierce, as his victim waxed more 
and more frightened. ‘The next time I 
catch you poaching on my grounds, I'll 
dismiss you on the spot. Do you hear? 
Take this twenty-five cents; that’s every 
copper you'll get this week. You’ve lost 
me a good round sum. If I didthesquare 
thing by you, you’d not get a cent of your 
wages. There’s the bell. Leave your pea- 
nuts behind, and jump on the train. 
Don’t let me catch you at this trick again!” 
he shouted after the retreating salesman. 
‘** And what’s more, don’t you discuss me 
or my affairs with O’Shane, or it will be 
the worse for you both.” 


Il. 

** What does Billy O’Shane know about 
my gains or losses, anyway?” thought 
Raymond Knight. 

And, indeed, Billy had heard only one 
side of the story. He was not aware that 
Raymond had been obliged to spend much 
of his extra money in hiring another lad 
to help sweep his school-rooms. He had 
expected two boys to do the work, but had 
found a third necessary, not only here, 
but in distributing the Grand Army pro- 
grams. 

So, if money had flowed in from one 
quarter, it had leaked out in another. 

Raymond would be glad if the snow fell 
early this year, for he had agreed to take 
charge of four side-walks, at six dollars 
apiece (to be paid in advance), and had 
engaged four boys to do the shoveling, at 
five dollars each (to be paid at the end of 
the season). 

Now Raymond had not at all liked the 
look on Billy O’Shane’s face, and he told 
him:elf it would be wise to keep a sharp 
eye on that worthy. 

Tom Bailey had summoned up pluck to 
whine a bit at not being allowed to com- 
bine his own interests with those of his 
employer. It was but a mild grumble, 
and had been easily quenched; but Ray- 
mond strongly suspected O’Shane’s influ- 
ence in this quarter. In other quarters 
also, when one morning, the three pro- 
gram-boys appeared on his door-steps. 

‘‘Say! we'd like to have thirty-five 
cents, instead of thirty, if you please.” 

‘*But I don’t please!” said Raymond. 
** And, as for you, Johnny Kane, you’re 
not half spryenough. I—discharge you. 
There are twenty fellows ready to skip into 
your place. Into all your places, for that 
matter. So no haggling over wages. If 
you don’t get enough, you’re welcome to 
leave any minute.” 

The three retired, crest-fallen. As for 
John, he was disconsolate; he had counted 
on his winter earnings to buy marbles 
next spring. 

Raymond, however, did not intend the 
words, ‘* you’re welcome to leave any mo- 
ment” to be taken in the very letter; and 
he was more than astonished when, the 
next evening, not a single boy was to be 
found, in or near the Grand Army Hall. 
He distributed programs himself, but it 
required quick work for one pair of hands. 

The following day he met all three 
rogues, jollily feasting on corn-balls. 

‘*Other chaps besides you have got 
money—mister,” sang Johnny Kane, in- 
sultingly. 

‘““Who gives you money?’ demanded 
Raymond, laying a heavy hand on Mas- 
ter John’s shoulder. ‘‘ Who gives you 
money ?” he repeated, emphasizing the 
words by a vigorous shake. 





The other two boys danced out of reach. 
‘Don’t you tell, Johnny!” they shout- 
ed. ‘‘ Don’t you tell, and we'll stand by 
you.” 

But Raymond suddenly let the prisoner 
free, as a certain recollection flashed across 
him. 

It was only the evening before that he 
had heard the same taunt. He had come 
to the library to pay his yearly subscrip- 
tion. Billy had been there, and Raymond 
had caught his eye and heard him mutter: 
** You'll find that other chaps besides you 
has got money.” 

There was evidently a plot on foot, and 
O’Shane was at its core. Raymond grew 
more and more sure of that; and there 
was no welcome for Billy when; on New 
Year’s Eve, that person called to him as 
he was walking home. 

‘**See here!” said Billy. 

‘* Well?” said Raymond. 

** Who’s to get the benefit of ‘The Car- 
rier’s New Year’s Address’ to-morrow, I’d 
like to know?” 

The two boys, employer and employé, 
stood looking one another squarely in 
the face, as they had done months ago. 
Both faces had grown harder since that 
day. Heavier and angrier came the 
frowns on each forehead. The final 
struggle was near.—Raymond knew that. 
He also realized that to get the advantage 
he must hold his own temper with a tirm 
hand. 

‘“‘Who’s to get the benefit of ‘The Car- 
rier’s Address’?” repeated O’Shane. 

“T am,” said Raymond. ‘I’ve had it 
written, and every cent that it brings be- 
longs to me.” 

He did not feel called upon to add _ that 
his mother had written the pretty verses, 
that he had printed them on his own hand- 
press, and that, excepting a trifling sum 
spent for blank paper, the ‘‘Address” had 
cost not a penny. 

Billy broke into a how] of rage. 

“Your uncle gives you money, and 
then you grind more out of me, what 
slaves and does your work!” 

‘*T pay vou for your work exactly what 
you agreed was a fair price. As for my 
uncle and what he gives me, that’s none 
of your concern.” 

Raymond spoke quietly, holding a tight 
rein over himself. 

“You have everything in the world ou 
want!” raved Billy. ‘All your folks are 
healthy!” 

“That’s not your concern, either.” 

**Ain’t it my ‘concern’?” cried Billy, 
hotly. ‘*We’ll see about that. You'll give 
mea chance at that ‘Carrier’s Address,’ 
and fifty cents a week extry, or I'll never 
lug another paper for you as long as I 
live.” 

“Very well,” said Raymond, coldly; 
‘‘your services are no longer required. 
You’ve broken your word of honor; but 
you've hardly enough of that material to 
make it worth your while to keep it. I 
release you from your bargain. You may 
go.” 

Billy faltered, He thought of Norah, 
but it was only for a moment. 

‘** All right,” said he, as loftily as Ray- 
mond’s self. But there was a threat in 
his whole bearing as he turned away. 

The mischief soon came to light. The 
other carriers came that very evening, to 
demand their ‘* Addresses” and the profits 
thereon. 

** You can't have them,” said Raymond 
with decision. “But Tl raise your 
wages twenty cents a week,” he added 
hastily. 

The boys wavered. Evidently they were 
under instructions. The Advertiser car- 
rier was spokesman. 

‘““We're thinking of forming a club 
to protect our rights,” said he, confiden- 
tially. 

‘*** Knights of Labor,’ eh? I’ve heard of 
them,” said Raymond, scornfully. ‘Just 
let me advise you to keep out of it, for 
you'll find both money and law against 
you, if itcomes to a rub.” 

The boys retired, probably to seek fur- 
ther counsel. 

‘* Billy O’Shane!” thought Raymond to 
himself. ‘I wonder what will come 
next.” 

The snow-shovelers came next. 

‘* We made a bargain and we'll hold by 
it, if you please,” said Raymond to them. 
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‘* If you don’t choose to please, remember 
it was for the season I hired you. I can 
get others in your places. But every cent 
of the pay goes, at the end of the winter, 
to the ‘ parties’ who are at work at that 
date, whether they have been at it three 
months, or three weeks, or three days, or 
three hours. 

With much head-shaking the snow- 
shovelers withdrew. 

Raymond, the next day, went over to 
one of his school-houses. It being a holi- 
day, he was almost surprised to find his 
‘* hands” sweeping cheerfully and well. 

‘““The strike hasn’t reached here,” 
thought he; and never in his life had he 
been so agreeable as he was this day to 
the faithful three. 

The pleasant, friendly gleam had not 
left his face as he entered his own door; 
but it vanished as he caught sight of a 
familiar figure. There stood Tom 
Bailey. 

““T’ve come to say”—began Thomas, 

‘*No, you havn't!” interrupted Ray- 
mond. ‘You'll do your job, young man, 
and you'll do it well, or you'll suffer for 
it!” 

‘‘He won’t let me,” whimpered Tom. 

“Who won't let you?” 

‘Bill O’Shane. He says if I goon the 
road for you, he won’t let a single fellow 
buy pea-nuts of my father; and father 
makes half his money out of the school- 
boys.” 

‘*T declare upon my soul, it’s a boy- 
colt!” exclaimed Raymond. 

‘A boycott” it certainly was. Not only 
did Tom Bailey fear for his father’s pea- 
nuts, but he feared for his own tender skin 
if he disobeyed Billy O’Shane. Nor was 
Billy the only tyrant, and Tom the only 
victim. The other carriers became lead- 
ers among the strikers, and not a small 
boy could Raymond find who dared to en- 
ter his service, or who was not frightened 
out of it, if by chance he did enter, giving 
his forcible, if not elegant excuse: 

“They'll lick me if I stay.” 

Matters were very serious. Early, morn- 
ing after morning, Raymond carried the 
Pressr and one of the sweepers, standing 
stanch, took Billy’s place on the Argus. 
As the enemy were not apt to gather at so 
early an hour, he wasunmolested. A sec- 
ond sweeper filled Tom Bailey’s place, 
dodging into the station at the very last 
moment, and more than once spilling half 
his wares as he jumped frantically on the 
moving train. 

Before long, down came the snow. Ray- 
mond shouldered his shovel and sallied 
forth. Forashort time he worked in 
peace, then, with a hoot, the foe bore 
down upon him. At first they tried taunts 
and jeers. 

‘*How do you like it yourself, 

“Don’t work too hard, 
now !” 

‘“Why don’t you wear a vail to protect 
your pretty complexion?” 

‘Say, what wages do you get? 
work by the day or the job?” 

‘*What’s your idea of stealing, eh? Get 
fellows to work for nothing? B—ah!” 

But the tormenters soon used some- 
thing besides words. Snow-balls began to 
fly. More than one struck with force. 
All at once, a sharp bit of ice came sting- 
ing against Raymond's cheek. He gave 
one bound, and grappled with the leader 
of the gang. The rest drew off and formed 
a ring. 

The two plunged heavily to and fro. 
They were like two enraged young bulls. 
Sharper and sharper, fiercer and fiercer 
grew the fight. Wild beasts could not 
have tussled more madly. They used fists. 
They used nails. They bit with their teeth. 
I do not know how it would have ended, 
for, in point of physical strength, Ray- 
mond and Bill were fairly matched. But 
a good angel, in the shape of a burly 
policeman, appeared at the corner, 
O’Shane promptly withdrew his forces 
for rest and refreshment. 

But Raymond had hard work before 
him. Four sidewalks must be cleared of 
snow, and then there was a concert at 
Grand Army Hall. He must be there to 
distribute programs. 

Late that evening Raymond crawled 
home, wet, exhausted, sick at heart; and 
sick in body, too, was he. No won- 
der that fever set in. , No wonder that, 
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for weeks, Mrs. Knight held her breath in 
an agony of fear. 

Raymond was too worn with care and 
overwork to hold his own against disease. 
He lay at death’s door, and it was only a 
question of at what moment it would 
open. It was only his mother’s unceasing 
prayer and watching, her courage, which 
even terror could not conquer, which kept 
the flicker of life in him. 

Then, just as even she was brought to 
the verge of despair, a gleam of some- 
thing, which was not death, came into her 
boy’s face. Slowly, slowly, he began to 
creep upward. The days, the weeks, the 
months went by, and Raymond was saved. 
Weak as a baby he lay on his pillows. 

The sunshine poured in; the sweet May 
breezes blew into the chamber; Raymond 
felt no pain; only a great desire to sleep 
held him. 

‘* And there’s no medicine equal to 
that,” said the doctor. 

It was an afternoon near the end of 
May. Raymond was in the midst of a de- 
licious nap, when suddenly he sprang up 
on his elbow. The front door-bell had 
rung so sharply that the sound had pierced 
into dreamland, and wakened the sleeper. 

‘* Please, Mrs. Knight,” said the maid, 
coming to the chamber, “‘ it’s a red-headed 
boy, and see Mr. Ray he will, and prevent 
it I can’t.” 

‘* Mother,” gasped Raymond, “ it’s Billy 
O’Shane. Let him come up.” 

And, sure enough, waiting for no invi- 
tation, Billy had followed Jane up the 
stairs. 

He came into the chamber, stopped, 
gazed at the wan face on the pillow, gave 
a sort of stifled snort. 

‘*Oh, my jingoes!” said Billy O’Shane. 

There was silence after that. Noone 
seemed to be able to speak. An occasional 
sniff from Billy’s uncultured nose told of 
deep feeling, but no words came. Billy 
stared at Raymond. Raymond gazed 
back at Billy. 

At last the latter opened his mouth. 

‘*It was a mean trick on my part,” said 
he, huskily. ‘If I chose to quit work 
myself, I’d no call to head off others from 
doin’ theirn. It wasn’t my concern neither 
how you got your money, seein’ you kep’ 
up to the bargain you made with me.” 

‘“‘T ought to have explained more to 
you,” said the faint voice from the bed. 

“T hadn’t a-ought to have be’n so 
fierce!” 

There was a pause. Raymond was turn- 
ing matters over in his mind. 

** You wanted those library books dread- 
fully,” said he, at last. 

** You didn’t know that.” 

“IT ought to have known it. I should 
have known if I had cared. Some one 
said you had asick sister,” Raymond went 
on, still working the problem out. 
‘* Maybe she’s expensive. It costs lots to 
be ill.” 

‘**T never told you that.” 

‘* No; but I should have known it with- 
out your telling.” 

He held out a white, thin hand. With 
prea cy} very like a sob, Billy thrust 
forth his black, stubby fingers. 

Employer and em ployé. Capital and 
labor. Brothers, the oe, since they had 
one Father. 

“T hadn’t a-ought to have b’en so 
fierce!” 

‘*T ought to have known. I should have 
known, if I had cared!” 

Several ” uzzling questions were an- 
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swered by the clasp of those two hands. 
—_—_———_o 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in bundle, 
My next is in trundle, 
My third is in cackle. 
My fourth is in tackle, 
My fifth is in gingle, 
My sixth is in single, 
My seventh’s in bangle, 
My eighth is in mangle. 
My whole is a very wealthy old gentleman 
whose hospitality is being abused about this 
time. 


OLD ANAGRAMS. 
1. No more stars. 
2. Time in a pet. 
3. I met my Delia. 
4. Neat leg. 
5. Lhire parsons. 
6. Partial men. 
7. Nay, I repent it. 
8. Nine thumps. 
9. Into my arm. 
10. There we sat. 
11. All great sin. 
12. Spare him not. 
13. Made moral. 





14. Got as a clue. 
15. Rare mad frolic. 
16. Hard case. 

17. To love ruin. 

18. Sly ware. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 16th. 
ZIGZAG. 
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BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 


Slap 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than Heaven. 


SQUARE PUZZLE. 
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A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS, 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED, 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testi- 
mony of Physicians and Mothers, which will amp- 
ly prove every statement we make. 

For sale by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
_ Wells, Richardson ‘& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887--BABIES--1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“ Sweetest, fattest, heaithiest baby in the coun- 
try.” Itisa beautiful ener and will do any 
mother’s heart good shows the ty 
of using Lactated "Food as a su 
mother’s milk. Much valuable R.A for 
the mother given. Give date of birth. 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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SARATOGA VICHY. 


Recommended by the best physicians for Sick Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
Helps Malarial and Kidney Difficulties. 


A FINE TABLE WATER. 


The only ALKALINE water found in Saratoga. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for the “Saratoga Vichy.” 
Beware of Artificial Vichys!! 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N 
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arranted to make a pure ink which will ni 

Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. lar, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 

WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass» U.S.A. 


B Its merits as a WASH *S IND have been fu. ty E. 


and endorsed by YR of hones 
re Tenens to have it on sale. m tor at 
ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Becoud Be. 
Reltanie ‘Dealing. 
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COOKING UTENSILS. 


Copper and Tin Moulds. 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, N. Y. 





China-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


These Pitchers are so made that the Linings can be easily 
removed, which permits 


THOROUGH CLEANS 


ING. 


They have no equal for preserving Ice and 


THE PURITY OF THE WATER. 


REED & BARTON, 


B37 Union Square, New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


OUR JUNE SHRUBS. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 

Asa rule, our shrubs are rank feeders and 
need more nourishment than they get. Rose 
bushes generously fed, will soon be many 
times larger than the little dwarfs in most 
gardens. Asa shrub gains in size it gains 
in hardiness, if the wood ripens well. I 
should apply fertilizing material in the fall, 
after growth has ceased. It will then oper- 
ate as controlling influence on the spring 
growth. The shrub will push early and 
ripen well. The fact of trees and shrubs 
gaining in power of resisting frost as they 
grow larger, is notable in the altheas, all 
of which are liable to be killed during their 
first year, or for twoor three years. They 
must be protected during that time; but 
after that they are rarely seriously injured. 

Among the few shrubs one of the prettiest 
is the golden spirea, which I seldom see 
planted. Its foliage during May and June 
is bright gold and green, and its flowers in 
June are charmingly delicate, fitting to the 
foliage in admirable style. Those who have 
room should plant masses of peonies. Let 
them lie along in front of a group of ever- 
greens, The old red is a magnificent flower, 
warm, rich, and everything wonderful, ex- 
cept in fragrance. Pottsii, Humeii, and a 
dozen more of different shades are all really 
noble flowers. I think the late reaction from 
peonies is owing to discouragement with 
the peonies. Buy the other sorts and you 
will have no trouble. Letus have a boom of 
some of the old-fashioned flowers. We have 
got the hollyhock and sweet-williams back, 
and we have them to stay. We can hardly 
get enough of them. Now for the peonies. 
They do best in moderately moist soil, and 
will thrive even when it is a little too moist. 

A free planting of weigelas is also desira- 
ble. You can hardly plant too freely. Asa 
rule these are finer as individual specimens 
instead of standing in groups. Rosea is, on 
the whole, best. Next tothat the variegated 
leafed sort (nana variegata); Symondsii; 
Amabatis; hortensis nidea; Lavalla and 
Lemonia. Graenewegiana, notwithstanding 
its barbarous name, is also very fine,as is also 

Steiznerii. 

The later flowering lilacs are too generally 
overlooked. The best of these are Josikea, 
Rothmagensis, President Massari, Ville de 
Troyes, Rothmagensis, Gloire de Moulins. 
These and others can be found in Meehan’s 
Catalogue or in Parsons or in Ellwanger 
and Barry’s. The Exochorda grandiflora 
opens in May but lasts well into June and is 
one of the finest things on our lawns. Its 
flowers are pure white, saucer-shaped, but 
delicate, and covering the bush. Next to this 
or better, if anything, is the fringe tree, a 
miracle of grace and delicacy. Its flowers 
hang in laciniated clusters in great profu- 
sion. If possible plant this in a shaded 
spot as it will hold its flowers longer, and is 
well adapted to partial shade. The lilacs 
are all hardy; the weigelas nearly 
the exochorda and fringe are entirely so. 

The dogwoods are not estimated according 
to their merits. The white fruited and red 
barked variety is remarkable every way. Its 
red stems are a brilliant sight from Novem- 
ber till May. The flowers are pretty and 
white; and the plant is specially adapted to 
wet spots. Ina city yard plant it near a 
drain or any spot liable to exhale trouble- 
some odors. Another dogwood—lI believe 
the catalogues call it the panicled—grows in 
series of flat, spreading limbs. In rich muck 
or leaf soil this bush will rise up story by 
story, till it has eight or ten separate roofs of 
leaves. In blossom it is superb, and is much 
loved by bees. 

Many spireas besides the golden are worth 
planting for June. Canadensis, Hookers, 
crenata, Fortunii, callosa, birch-leaved, are 
among the good ones. The snowballs should 
include the plicatum or new Japan variety 
as wellas dentatum and Nepalensis. The 
deutzias blossom later except gracilis which 
is decidedly the most charming small bush 
in our whole list. It should if possible be 
partly shaded and have a northern exposure. 

The mock oranges (Philadelphus corona- 
rius) include such a delicious variety that 
they should be specially favored. They 
thrive everywhere, indry or moist soil, in 
sun or shade, in cultivation or in grass. But 
they know when they are well treated. The 
most common is one of the best because one 
of the sweetest. But from seed you will get 
quite a range of varieties, slightly modified, 
and some blossoming earlier than others. 
Besides these plant the grandifloras, which 


so; 


blossom very late in June; Gordonianus 
also very late, into July; Dianthifloras, 
pubescens, nivalis, etc. 

Many of the magnolia are either shrubs or 
with us must be grown as sbrubs. A few 
of them blossom in June. But have you 
planted rhododendrons? Mine are now a 
superb sight. They thrive in any good gar- 
den soil lightened with leaf-mold and 
sand. They do best with a northern expos- 
ure, protected from the winter sun. They 
should also be shielded from sharp north 
and northwest currents. In fine, plant them 
in slightly shaded nooks and corners. Feed 
them well. In selecting trust to Meehan or 
Parsons to select for you. 

As any one learns the management of 
shrubs he finds that he can make many of 
them effective in ways not at first apparent. 
A bush of red-barked dogwood, moved in 
May so as to check its growth of leaves, will 
remain brilliant red in bark until July. 

But above all experiment with seeds of 
the common shrubs; you are not likely to 
get very marked novelties, but you will get 
interesting variations. I have quite an 
assortment of red thorns,syringas, and others 
of little value to others, but a charming re- 
sult for my own pleasure. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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CACTUS AND COCHINEAL. 


BY MRS. C, E. BAMFORD. 


THE cactus plant is noted for its grotesque 
form and forits large and beautiful flowers. 
The shape of the plant is often so peculiar 
that the cactus might in this respect be 
called a clown among plants. 

It usually grows in sandy deserts, where 
other vegetation can scarcely creep above the 
surface. Although some species are natu- 
ralized in Asia and Southern Europe, yet all 
known species were originally f€om Amer- 
ica. 

Cactus is usually from ten to thirty feet 
in hight, but trees are found that are fifty 
or sixty feet. Nearly all plants are armed 
with thorns, from two to three inches long, 
which are capable of making fearful wounds 
when handled in acareless manner. 

Cactus groves cover many hillsides in 

Southern California, and Arizona contains 
more than one hundred species. When the 
plants are near together it is difficult to 
make a pathway between them on account 
of the piercing thorns, therefore the cactus 
is useful for fencing in the shape of hedges 
with naturally barbed sides. In the rainy 
season the cactus gathers its water supply, 
and draws upon its reservoir as necessity 
dictates. In some of the taller species there 
is a perpendicular cylinder filled with fluid 
which is not evaporated by the heat of the 
sun on account of the tough covering. Cat- 
tle suffering from thirst on the South Amer- 
ican plains obtain water from the cactus, 
which with horns and hoofs they manage to 
open. 
The flowers are of various colors, white, 
yellow, rich scarlet, pink and purple. Some 
species yield a fruit about as large as a hen’s 
egg, which the Indians and “greasers’’ ap- 
preciate. They get the fruit down from tall 
trees by means of a forked stick attached to 
along pole. Preserves are sometimes made 
from the fruit. Where timber is scarce in 
Arizona, the trunks of large cactuses are 
opened lengthwise and laid upon the flat 
roofs to support the straw and earth which 
complete the roofs. 

In desert places the cactus has doubtless 
saved many valuable lives of human beings, 
as well asof beasts and birds. As a thirsty, 
foot-sore traveler sees a cactus grove in the 
distance, his heart rejoices, for he knows 
that relief is at hand. 

Birds, too, have been known to peck the 
fruit until they have made an opening in 
the tough skin, and then feed upon the 
seeds and quench their thirst with the sweet 
red juice. 

One of the best-known cactuses is the In- 
dian fig or prickly pear which varies greatly 
in size and appearance. The night-blooming 
cereus is also well known. In hot-houses 
the flowers are sometimes a foot in diameter, 
the calyx being yellow and petals pure white. 

In Mexico, West Indies, and some Euro- 
pean countries, the cactus is raised on large 
plantations for the sake of the little insect 
called cochinilla by the Mexicans. 

The plantations often contain from fifty 
to sixty thousand plants which are planted 
in rows. 

Cochineal is an important article of com- 
merce, from which is made a valuable dye. 
The insect feeds upon cactus. It is so small 
that 70,000 insects are required to weigh one 
pound, The female insects are placed upon 
the plants after the rainy season is over, 
when they lay their numerous eggs, and in 
a short time the eggs hatch and spread over 





the branches. The females usually attach 
themselves to one spot and there remain and 





grow, whil@ the males, which have wings, fly 
from bush to bush. The insects are 
wrinkled little things with six short black 
legs. The young change their skins several 
times before maturing, but they are short- 
lived insects, and are collected in three or 
four months, before laying their eggs, for 
the rich coloring matter which they afford. 

There are usually three gatherings in a 
year. Women and children collect the in- 
sects by means of a soft brush or feather. 
They are brushed off from the plants and 
inclosed in bags and immersed in boiling 
water to destroy all life. They are then 
spread out to dry inthesun. The gathering 
of such small insects is a very tedious task, 
but when collected, killed, and well dried, 
the cochineal will keep for years without in- 
jury. Formerly the cochineal business was 
considered very good, but aniline dyes are 
used now, and they have caused a diminu- 
tion in the use of cochineal. But the insects 
are still reared, and in 1882 the imports in 
England alone were 24,934 cwts. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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SCRUBS OR THOROUGHBREDS. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 


It is very common to designate our native 
cattle by the common name of scrubs. 
These are always alluded to by aclass of 
writers in a contemptuous manner which 
does them great injustice. This language 
has a bad effect on the owners of such stock. 
If it was desired it would be impossible to 
do away with such stock at present, and 
substitute any of the improved breeds. Be- 
sides, if possible, it would be very doubtful 
about its being good policy. The farmer 
and the dairymen would be much more 
benefited by a very different style of lan- 
guage. They need encouragement, and with 
more intelligent management our native 
cow becomes an excellent milker. The ex- 
traordinary yields of some of the thorough- 
breds give us no idea of the average capacity 
of the breed. My own observation in some 
of the best herds of the state satisfy me 
that the introduction of the Durham has 
been of no benefit to the dairy interest of 
the state. It has, however, been of great 
benefit to the beef-producing interest. I 
once got a full-blooded Durham cow from 
one of the best herds in the state, and she 
proved to be as poor a cow asI had. On the 
other hand, the Holsteins and Jerseys are 
great milkers, but are held at such prices as to 
be beyond the reach of the average farmer 
and dairyman. , 

The point to which I wish to call 
special attention is. a series of experi- 
ments by some Onondaga farmers with our 
native cows. Before the thoroughbreds had 
made any progress in that section a few men 
began to gather in some’of the best milking 
cows they could find, and after testing them 
thoroughly, selected only the best from 
which to raise their future herd. As the 
young stock grew up everything was careful- 
ly weeded out that did not promise well. 
This system was practiced many years, of 
raising only from the best and keeping none 
but the choicest. In connection with this 
careful breeding was the most methodical 
feeding and good quartérs for the animals, 
and everything done on system. The cows 
were milked at the same hour every day 
one hand always milking the same cow, 
and a book was kept in which was recorded 
the date, the name of the cow and the name 
of the milker, also the number of pounds of 
milk. Whenever a cow fell much below the 
standard it was known at once, andif the 
fault was in the cow she left the dairy at 
once. The grain was all fed by one man and 
different cows received different quantities. 
How much grain to feed each cow required 
a nice calculation to determine. Neither 
size age nor the amount of milk she 
gave would throw any light on the subject. 
To a given cow acertain quantity gave the 
best product, more or less was a detriment. 
This quantity could only be determined by 
experiment. Thus by proper management 
was developed a herd of cattle much supe- 
rior to the common run and quite a step 
toward equality with the imported stock. 
These cows were perfectly hardy and exact- 
ly suited to their surroundings. Certain 
tests made by these animals excited the 
wonder of the surrounding people. Thus it 
may be wherever people will use proper 
judgment in selecting and breeding, and 
after management dairies may be developed 
without great expense, and these will be 
free from many faults common to the 
thoroughbreds. I have seen excellent Jer- 
seys; but I have seen at least one native as 
good as the best Jersey, which shows what is 
possible. We need more men now to im- 
prove our native stock and less to ridicule 
them and extol the imported. I notice one 
great fault among milkmen. Many ofthem 
wish to buy large cows not because they 





are more economical for milk but because 
when done milking they bring more for 
beef. This is very short-sighted policy, as 
they cost at least as much more as they 
bring. The Holsteins are splendid cows, but 
that they will average first class for our 
dairies remains to be proved. 
CENTRAL PARK, QUEENS Co., N. Y. 
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ROSES IN BULGARIA. 





BULGARIA, the little country in Europe 
which we hear so much about of late, is a 
veritable rose garden in itself. In no part 
of the world has the cultivation of the rose 
come so near perfection as in this small 
state; and although the soil and atmosphere 
of the country has much to do with the suc- 
cess of the work, the native inhabitants 
have made such a long and careful study of 
the plant and its needs, that they have 
created wonders out of their fields of bloom- 
ing roses. As is well known, the flowers are 
grown there for the purpose of extracting 
the precious aroma known as “Otto of 
Rose’; but this circumstance does not de- 
tract in the least from the appearance of 
the roses. The bushes require considerable 
care and attention, and they are seldom 
allowed to attain a hight of over six feet. 

In the great rose gardens, where the flow- 
ers are raised for manufacturing the “Otto 
of Rose,” the bushes are seldom grafted or 
budded. The roots forming the bushes of a 
young rose garden are taken from the old 
bushes and carefully buried with plenty of 
manure, where they send up young shoots. 
These reach their full growth in about five 
years, and for fifteen years will yield large 
crops of roses. When an old bed begins to 
fail, the bushes are cut away and new shoots 
allowed to spring up, or the whole field 
plowed up and roots from another bed set 
out in their place. A successful rose-grower 
keeps several rose gardens at al! times in 
different stages of development,so that when 
one garden begins to be unproductive an- 
other one is about ready to come in. The 
roses blossom in the latter part of May,when 
all the neighborhood is employed in picking 
them and getting them to the distillery. 

In addition to the great industry of ex- 
tracting the precious aroma from the roses, 
the inhabitants of Bulgaria make quite a 
business of exporting rose slips and roots to 
different countries. The facility with which 
the roses grow in the fertile valleys of that 
country makes it a profitable business to 
raise the bushes for market. The cuttings 
for buds are sent hundreds of miles, packed 
in long grass and surrounded with straw 
disposed longitudinally. But the particular 
rose, from which the Otto of Rose is made, 
the Rosa moschata, cannot be grown with 
much success in any other part of Europe. 
Attempts have been made frequently to 
cultivate it in the South of France, but all 
such experiments have proved a failure. 
The slips and roots of the bushes are sent to 
different parts of Europe, where the rose is 
grown in some of the principal public gar- 
dens. The aromais so sweet that it will 
scent up the whole room if kept in-doors, 
and will even impregnate the outside atmos- 
phere of a garden with its penetrating odor. 
—Vick’s Magazine, 
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STACK COVERS. 


Few of our Western farmers have bare 
room for their entire hay crop, and most of 
them have no shelter at all. Stacking out- 
of-doors is the rule. There is hardly a read- 
er but knows from costly experience some- 
thing of the great loss sustained by having 
partly finished grain and hay stacks rained 
upon ; not only is the crop often greatly 
damaged and sometimes ruined, but the loss 
of time in tearing down a stack that has 
been caught in a storm, spreading out the 
hay or grain, and the re-building add great- 
ly to the cost of the crop. 

How a farmer who makes much hay or 
raises much grain, which must be stacked 
out-of-doors, can get along without stack 
covers we cannot conceive. Two ten by ten 
foot canvas stack covers would be articles 
which few farmers in this state, or any 
other, would not find most useful, and 
which would repay their cost several times 
in one season. Whena stack is half done, 
at night a cover spread over it, which can 
be done in a few moments, and the product 
of acres is safe from a prolonged rain. 

These canvases can be put to many uses 
during the year. Whenever the wagon is 
loaded with grain for market or mill, and is 
left standing over-night for an early start in 
the morning, it is secure from damage if the 
cover is thrown over it. When threshing in 
the field and a lot of grain is in stack and 
must be left over-night, a stack cover will 
protect it. One spread under the machine 
would save much grain which would other- 
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wise be lost. One thrown over a reaper or 
threshing-machine, when they must be left 
standing out-of-doors for some time, will 
prevent these costly machines rusting and 
wearing out sooner than they should. Ina 
hundred ways would such a canvas be 
most useful, and it would seem that their 
possession by farmers was as necessary as 
any article on the farm. 

So important do we consider this, that we 
call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of the United States Water Proof- 
ing Fiber Co., in our columns, who make an 
excellent grade of this kind of goods, and at 
prices within the reach of any farmer. Their 
goods are widely used and for many different 
purposes. Their patent process of rendering 
the material water-proof, accomplishes that 
purpose admirably, and at the same time 
makes it more durable. By addressing 
them, circulars, price lists and samples will 
be sent to any address.—Ruwral World. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 


Potato Fertilizer...:.............00. 45 00 
Wheat in . “Gaibawenehaneeas 45 00 
ll ee 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 

| en a ae a 37 DO 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 82 50 


George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 


Potato or Grass Manure............ 45 00 
Tobacco Manure................... 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Suverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... pee 00@33 50 
Wie ie WR svc vecsancveces deat 27 00@29 00 
Sac ae kiene ercmesss anew 30 00@82 50 
Crescent Bone.................. . 28 00@50 50 
Potato Wertatine?... ....c0.issccess- 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 0O@47T 5O 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@33 50 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Speciaities: 
Potato MAAMMPC... 2.2... csc cccececee 45 00 
RE fg io Si dnsicnehadore 43 00 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 00 
Comoplete “A” Brand............... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties: 
Empire State Superpnosphate..... 30 0° 
Es teste nk ie'S deons Jano welenwe oa 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer's Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone............ 30 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate. .. 38 00 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
NG SEI ee ov snccccvetcencs 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 38 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4%4 cents for Pot and 
5@54 for Pearl. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Lands in Minnesota. 


Lands for Corn, 
Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 
and Dairy Lands. 


Close to St. Paul and Minneapolis. Low rates. Long 
time. Low interest. Apply to 


PRINS & KOCH, 51 §. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C, P.R. R., San Francisco, Cal, 


Us, COOK STOVE DRIER 
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Lake, Brew: ae and Wagon G reens. 
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i PROVED FARM IMPLE 
ty E ver Horse Pow- 


a hy Corn Pinatee ye Plow Sulkies, Hay 
LB pa he etc., ete. Established 1830. Send for illustrat. 
ed cata ogue. Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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~ PAINT YQUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 














Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade 
3.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE MARK is on each pocenge 

and thereby get the Pa RUBBER PAIN 
Factories at 750, 752,754 w bteten St., 
New Y¥ ork: and Cleveland, Chicage, 

nd St. Louis, 





Standard Portilisers. 


Pure Bene Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street, 

‘actory, Newark, N. J. 


Fac 
ll Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 
cu 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, &e 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thursday, June 23d, 7 A.M. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, “ “ 80th, 1 P.M. 


Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
58 Broadw ay, New York. 


failed to afford complete protection. 
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THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES@RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD.®iTs 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
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E. P WILSON, 4 


H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager Gen’l Pass. Agent.| 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 


(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty- -five 


can, 
CHI 














peceaneey. 3 Gloas. e. oar for ay Purniture aa he a beng 
our Buggy u —4 ne Dollar, and warran 
. var : ars $00 and 208 Kinzie Street, Chicago, lil.” 


cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


They are applied to 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. 

Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place New York. _ 


AINT YOUR BUGGY FOR ONE DOLLA 


WILLIAMS, 








has forsale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST R ING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION PR CL AMATION,” bk Mitebie. 

Size of Sheet, 26xB6........cccceccscccsccssces 
bee eo signed and attested 

oh he mote and A. H. 

Ritchie, the EMQTaver......c.c.scssssessceeee 00 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Bnd, GRRE. Kose cbdaibanedbes<edhtncescccs 060 00 
The Same in Artist’s Preof, signed A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver habbo ccedpedl oe vé beiapwed 15 006 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. "Size, 16x%.. 100 
EX NICE PR MADENE HENRY WILSON. 

GEO, TEND Fallin cnc dapnc< danse cncgaiboccccccccce 1 00 
EX- -VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- 100 
sowie. -- oraweic Size, 16x20. ........... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x2)........ oes 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Prank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 300 pages. Price................... 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Cloth. 100 Pages.ns..ccccccccecces-secveseees 506 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





52 Numbers (postage free)...... a $3 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage ae ee 225 
26 2 Gawd. 7. — ,eetqsoveesene 150 
17 ei (4 mos.) = S ’ earechauinneda 100 
13 od (3 mos.) \edebecketelbabs 75 
4 * (1 month) Pil). Lebecculuueene 30 
2 = (2 weeks), ©. © ‘specs senmens 20 
1 Number (1 week), © eee - 36 
One subscription two years..........c0.essseeeeeee 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MERON s 64.0 000.6600500Keceeesevannes cocsccesmebes 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MOMGRMED.. cccccccscccce cccesets scocccancecesaness 7 00 
One subscription three years..............se.se0+5 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
TRIMRARID. « on 00000000000 coccbedaeipececcesecepeie 8 50 
One subscription four years..............-ssssse0e 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MBBARROD. 0500000 ccccccccececcccncccncsssesens cubed 





One subscription five years 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a“ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application, 

Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

2 Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters are 

obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Remittances by Postal Notes at the Ne of the 
sen 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 

out the money in advance 
BSCRIBERS are particularly requested to 
the expiration of their ph 9 ee 2 A = 
given on the yellow address label on the f 
per, and to renew two or three 4 previous 
~. A e expiration, sc that no loss of numbers may 


OTHE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscri Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 
ehenge in the date or sxpisticn on the little yellow 
ticket attached to th per, which change is made 
po a4 the first or secon week after the money is 4 
ceived. But when 0 postage stamp is received the 
=. will be sent a, 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P.-O, Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 





























Ordinary Advertisemen | Athi sage 
4times (one month)... “Ae. 4 times (one month). ..: 
13 three months) — RE-. 

_—. 2 six , Wec.|26 25 75e. 
52“ (twelve “ c.j52 “ (twelve “ 65c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DMMB esc. 0 scccecdgnsedccces 00. cdsccucesces 
4 times (one month)... ° 
122 “ (three a oe 
= < “ 
52 “ (twelve “ 80. 
READING NOTICES.........ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS)/PER AGATE 
LINE. 


ieee ee Dearm THS, 0 not exceeding four 2 lin 
A 
a Over te for ad -five ts Qe -.. ee on 
ents for ad m e vance, 
Address all lett ere, 





251 Broadway, New York 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 23, 1887. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powcer never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and w See. More economical than the ordi- 


OMP ANY, t08 Wall St., 


STEINWAY E: 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


Suit No. 1. 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, © 
s.c 
Small 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Fields to ery Morena of the Wearer, 


Owing tothe diagonal elas- 
» ticity of the cloth (which 
i. <4 our patents cover exclusive- 
sly) the Corset Rouaiscs 
no breaking i 


ee 9 FITS PERFECTLY 
: mrs ha nr cater 


Catalogues sent, 











4 B worn. See that Yatisi anaae 
b is on ye x ~ ga Solc 
y dealers, or b; 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near sth Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, inex = ve; suitable for buildings 
of every descripti on. not require skilled labor 
to put it o 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin ‘and 
shingle roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


Rew YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO.,, 
12 Warren Street, New York, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Bperamts, Street Washers 


Woaxs FOUNDED EN 1832. 
Highest medal awa 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
yition at Paris, vpence, a. 
1867; Vienna, Austria, | 
and’ Centenbial Exiibition’ 
176. 





THE C HILTON PAINTS 
are mensadt pure Linseed Oil and contain no chemicals. 
water or benzine. These paints on account of their du- 
rability prove the most economical. [f your dealer does 
not keep them send for color cards and prices to C _ 
ton samatectaring Company, 147 Fulton St., N. Y., 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





Used by Chqneande « oft Sret-clace ® Manufacturers 
and Mezhecies work. me — 


a brought s rome ht sr of itators ares 











\F 


pS 
Fm |) 
> ~ “id ° ie 


( 


*aezes 














RA 


vee A Ld ar Stationers. 


'S aia. STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





Ti Established Tl 


e-— 


FIRE CRACKERS, 
Torpedoes, Paper Caps, 
Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, 


CELEBRATION GOODS. 


¢ 


BEST 
GOODS. 
g—— 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


—IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER— 


FIREWORES, 7 





Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 


205 Front Street, New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. o-————_-8 





Centennial | 
1887. 











} Fire a 
Ni AMMUNITION, 
: Sportmens’ Articles, 


Safety Fuse, Refined Saltpetre, 


Etc, Etc. 





Lowest 
PRICES. 











mem} send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


|_INENE 





Rubens, Angelo, 3 Murillo. 

And Pair of Oufis 
Indispensable and somerical. Made of cloth, and 
are . oenplonaly REV. BLE. Correct styles. Per- 


fec' Adaress meting 5 size. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., = Kilby St., Boston, 


Mass. Illustrated Catalogue = 
wArpun& Ca. 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalegue. BOSTON. 
 STATEN ISLAND : 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


garments ; Weems ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-1 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tina for HOLL 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN s TIFT, Cincinnati... 
THE NEW 


Baxter Engine 


Made with Iron and Steel 

Boilers. The most Com- 

plete ever introduced. 

From one to fffteen horse- 
power. 


PRICES LOW. 
Send for 
Desoriptive Circulars. 














Established 1780, 


(Mention Tae INDEPEN- 
DENT.) 

J. Cc. TODD, 
36 Dey Street, N.Y. 


f” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 
FOR 
RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 


and remedy Se for diseases arising from an impure state 
pees, An Antidote for Malaria. 


Prices, 50c 0 an be sant » by mail, 
Ww. Bobs & 5 
Send for Circular. fi. 8t., N. Y. 





VAN DORN IRON WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





OLLAR, 





@axp For CaTALocus, 








| “We 
COE aN 


welts 
wo *CINEINNATI,O. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND T TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON StT., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cate- 


prompt atten- 


Please mention 
uF ‘waeeient - 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
s 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 








LPARR 3 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE rare ‘DRUGGISTS. 


IRON ROOFING 





W GHYNDMAN & CO. 


DEVEIN & CO. 


CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway, corner Warren Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Call especial attention to their 
elegant stock ot 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, 


| Piece Goods for Custom Orders 


AND 


General Furnishing Goods 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


GOODY EAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











| ‘Managed ta. of 


‘Fireworks 


Ever Preduced were these at 
THE CENTENNIAL at owheres x. ie 


= ERESIDENTIAL INAU GORATION. 


THE BLC NNIAL at Albany N. ¥ ; 
THE UNVEILING or THe BARTHOLD LD} 
LIBERTY, at 


STATUE OF L at the Cit 
New York, on November Ist, 1 


(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
9 and 11 Park Place, 
New York. 
Laat og most Helinnte } +) ume 
FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LAN- 


TERNS, BALsOeN, &e. 
Assorted casés of Fireworks for various 
guceye ep. zeery toc ship. Sond f for Tllustrated 


a 


VICTOR scree 
 caaatiar wae eee 








182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 














Tux INDEPENDENT Press 2] anp 28 Ross Stuer. 
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